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PREFACE. 


As many of the topics treated in the present “work 
are the same as those treated in my former work, 
“A Systematic View of the Science of Juris- 
prudence,” it may be serviceable to point out 
distinctly the difference between the purposes J 
have had in view in preparing the two several 
works. ‘his explanation will be the simplest 
mode of distinguishing their nature and scope. 

The former work was written especially for Law 
students, including under this expression all who 
for the time are making Law the principal part 
of their studics, though by no means confining the 
expression to those studying with a strictly pro- 
fessional object in view. 

The present work is designed for the instruction 
of all serious students, whether of the Physical 
or of the so-called Moral Sciences, whatever be, 
for the time, the prominent topic of their study, 
and whatever be the general or special object they 
have in view. 


vi. PREFACE. 


The wider and less technical scope of this 
work, as well as the preparatory acquaintance with 
scientific methods of thought I have held myself 
entitled to anticipate in my readers, has enabled 
me to dilate with more minuteness than I could 
elsewhere on the essential relations of Law to 
Morality, on the one hand, and to the general 
constitution of Society and of the State, on the 
other ; 

The present chaotic and anarchical condition of 
Ethical Science in this country places the speculator 
on Law or on Politics at the greatest disadvantage. 
He must step out of his path in order to work 
out for himself disputable theories, instead of 
having an armoury of incontrovertible maxims 
ready to his hand. He can hardly turn to account 
even the commonest mrral term without seeming 
to be a partisan in a war embittered with all the 
passiqns of political and even religious fanaticism. 


Not, however, that I have shrunk from moral 
investigations, when the natural course of my 
subject has forced them upon me. I have through- 
out insisted upon, and elucidated in all the ways 
I could, the position that a moral constitution of 
society is, in conception if not in time, anterior to, 
and independent of, a legal one; but that, apart 
from the strength, coherence, and permanence 
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imparted by Law and Government, the most 
hopeful moral growths are too frail and feeble to 
endure, still less to come to maturity. 

I have lost no opportunity of enforcing the 
doctrine that human society is built up by the play 
of mutual relations, and not only (though it is also) 
necessitated by the clash of conflicting interests ; 
that, philosophically, no less than historically, a 
group of persons, and not the individual person, is 
the atomic unit of society; and that in thought, 
and in order of worth and of preference, if not in 
time, the State exists before any of its component 
sroups, and the larger groups before the smaller. 
It is the characteristic end of Law, as an instrument 
of Government, to maintain the identity, the 
coherence, and the vwxtality of all the groups of 
which the State is contposed, and to ascertain and 
regulate the relations of the several groups to one 
another, and to the State as a corporate whole. 


In this work, as in my former one, I have 
abstained as much as possible from personal con- 
troversy. There may be a time for controversy, 
as there is a time “to every purpose under 
the heaven.” But in a condition of society 
like the present, when a main intellectual 
stimulus is supplied by watching the periodical 
tilting-matches between authors among themselves, 
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and between authors and critics, there is surely 
a time and place for the clear and uninterrupted 
exposition of what is believed to be truth, in all 
its proportions, and with the accumulated treasures 
it has acquired in the most opposite climates. 

I have learnt too much in all schools of moral, 
legal, and political thought, to find it a congenial 
task. to invite attention to the errors or short- 
comings of any of them. It is hardly possible to 
assault an isolated posi... of a great writer 
without—even in spite of oneself, and (it may 
be) by an excess of scrupulous candour—mis- 
representing and unduly depreciating him. The 
errors of writcrs who are not great are certainly 
not worth alluding to, however much the extent 
of their ephemeral influence may be lamented. 

There are many indications that Law will 
shortly be recognized as an essential element in 
a complete general education, Among such un- 
mistakable indications are the gradual abolition 
of some of the most antiquated technicalities of 
Kuglish Law through the operation of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act; the increasing demand 
that is bemg made on all sides for measures which, 
by simplifying the language and structure of Law, 
shall popularize its study; the bolder conceptions 
that are being entertained of the true range of 
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the higher education, and of the claims of Politics, 
in some other than a party sense, to be included 
in that range; the special efforts that are being 
made by the three English Universities, by the 
Inns of Court, and by the Incorporated Law 
Society to widen, deepen, and extend the pro- 
fessional training of all who are desirous of sharing 
in it, whether they intend to practise or not; 
the increasing desire, suggested both by com- 
mercial interests and by considerations of social 
convenience, to assimilate, and therefore to study, 
foreign systems of Law; and, last not least, the 
attention that is being awakened in the most 
earnest and philanthropic minds to the claims 
of Intertfational Law as a means of reducing the 
probability, and dimindshing the horrors, of War. 
: a 

There are two senses in which a treatise or a 
lecture may be said to be popular. Hither the 
treatise or lecture may be intended to serve as a 
substitute for real and serious study, by communi- 
cating the results of study in so clear and agreeable 
a form as to send the reader or hearer away full 
of a glowing and newly-discovered sense of his 
own acquirements, while it satiates his curiosity 
and paralyzes his industry; or the treatise or 
lecture may be intended to do no more or less 
than to translate technical terms back again into 
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the terms familiar in common speech; to examine 
afresh the meaning and scope of conceptions which 
the persistent jargon of specialists has clouded ; 
to bring men of. various pursuits and tastes into 
intellectual contact with one another; and, by 
opening out to novices an unsuspected region 
of interest, to whet their curiosity and to stimulate 
them to furthe: research. 

It need nc be said that it is the aim of this 
treatise, as I would have it that of all my lectures, 
to be popular in this latter sense and not to be so 
in the former one. 


SHELDON AMOS, 


9, King’s Bench Walk, “ 
Tenple. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LAW. 


CHAPTER I. 


RECENT HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
SCIENCE OF LAW. 


In entering upon the treatment of any science it must 
always be a matter of doubt whether precedence, in the 
order of treatment, shoud be accorded to its history or to 
its nature and limits. Jt is olevious that both topics are 
essential to a complete elucidation of the science. The 
terms which a description of the science involves cannot 
be apprehended in all their integrity and distinctress, if 
no allusion is made to the progressive efforts by which 
they were, step by step, rescued by a line of thinkers 
from all the complications of popular language. Nor, of 
course, on the other hand, can this historical review be 
anderstood apart from all scrutiny into the nature of the 
naterials and conceptions which the terms have more 
ind more exactly represented. 

The solution of the difficulty is to be found in start- 
ng boldiy with one class of topics before the other, and 
o interpolating, by way of anticipation, such occasional 
xplanations as may be necessary to give intelligibility to 
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the whole. In this way each fresh chapter throws light 
upon all its predecessors, and the first chapter is never 
completely mastered till after the study of the last. In 
the present case it will be found most conducive to the 
purpose of precisely: formulating the Science of Law to 
state briefly the condition in which that science stands in 
the present day, amd to indicate the steps by which that 
condition has been reached. 

‘'bhere have been two main obstacles which, in this 
ame jn other countries, have, in different degrees, ob- 
structed and perplexed the progress of scientific methods 
of thought in the matter of law. The one is the implica- 
tion of law with morality ; the other is the implication 
of abstract law with the individual character of each 
particular State as exhibited in its national customs. As 
to the first of these obstacles, the full nature of the 
difficulty can only be understood when, in a later chapter, 
the true and delicate relations of law and morality come 
under exact investivation. But, m the mean time, it is 
obvious that when the majority 6f persons use the terms 
“right,” “ought,” “duty,* “criffte,”’ “malice,” “fraud,” 
they pay little attention to the construction which is put 
upon those important words in a Court of Justice. Still 
less are they thinking of the great logical exactitude in 
the use of every one of those terms which the practice 
of a Court of Justice demands. They use the words 
generally in a moral, rather than in a legal sense, or, at 
the best, in a legal sense more or less strongly tinctured 
with a moral sense. 

It cannot be denied that the best and most philo- 
sophical thinkers of Germany, cognizant as they are of 
the true relations of law and morality, and of legal and 
moral terms, have to a certain extent contributed to this 
popular confusion by their reluctance to abstract, even 
provisionally, law from its moral surroundings. This 
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abstraction has nowhere been so completely achieved as 
by Englishmen, after a fashion which will be shortly 
explained. The result of this philosophic tendency in 
Germany has been to merge the scientific treatment of 
law in the larger region of general éthical inquiry; and, 
consequently, instead of the Science of Law making an 
even and independent progress of its own, it has un- 
dulated with every wave of ethical speculation, and has 
consequently suffered the retardation incident to” the 
srowth of the most involved, because the most composite, 
branch of intellectual research. 

The same dangers threatened the growth of a Science 
of Law in the hands of Bentham in this country, 
though they were obviated by the very causes which 
gave them birth. Bentham’s characteristic method was 
to approach all moral and all legal rules in exactly 
the same attitude, and to test their value by one identical 
method—that of their conducing (as he expressed it) 
to the greatest happinegs of the greatest number. The 
fact that a legal rule proceeded from a political sove- 
reign, and that its infringement was punishable by that 
authority in a definitely prescribed way, while a 
moral rule proceeded (as Bentham held) from an einde- 
terminate number of persons, and its infringement 
was only punishalle at the hands of some of the num- 
ber, with every feature of indefiniteness, indicates only 
differences in decree, and not in kind. Moral rules might 
gradually become as efficient as, or more efficicnt than, 
legal rules ; and legal rules might, through non-execution 
or other causes, partake of all the imperfections of moral 
rules. There was no other morality but such as embodied 
moral rules of this class, and it differed from law only 
in the character of the imposing authority, and in the 
cogency of the “sanction” or “penalty.” The direct 
effect of this mode of reasoning was to fose sicht alto- 
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gether of any permanent distinction and relation between 
law and morality, and thus to merge the Science of Law 
into the Science of General Ethics, as was being done 
from a directly opposite point of view by the great 
philosophers of Germany. But the indirect effect was 
very different. It was the annihilation of morality as a 
region permanentfy independent of law. 

The next stage of thought evidently was the deliver- 
ance of law from the dead body of morality that still 
clung to it, and this was effected by Mr. Austin, who 
may be said to have been the true founder of the Science 
of Law, if indecd such an honour can ever belong to any 
one man, who can at the best be no more than the 
spokesman of his generation, and if he think at all, must 
necds take the next and only available step before him 
at the time, 

It is true, however, that Mr. Austin combined in a 
peculiar degree the exact qualifications need¢l for the 
work before him. He thoroughly understood Bentham’s 
work, and profoundly sypathized with it; but he also 
syinpathized with much that to Bentham was intolerable. 
And yct he failed to sympathize with that element in 
foreign thought which would have led him astray from 
his appropriate task, and have deluged law with ethics 
and metaphysics. Mr. Austin apprehended to the full the 
use of the utilitarian test as applicd to the political value 
of laws, and he recognized that the proper use of this test 
is an essential ingredient in the ethical judgment of the 
value of human actions. But he tried to discriminate 
with laborious and almost painful anxicty between the 
region of law and that of morality, claiming for the region 
of law a scientific character wholly peculiar and distinct. 
His sympathy with the writings of the Roman lawyers, 
in which he diverged notably from his master, led him 
at once to a tomparative study of English and Roman 
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Jaw; and this again evolved the ideas which, being 
permanent and universal, give body and substance to the 
Science of Law. Had Mr. Austin not leaned more to a 
mechanical system of ethics than to a transcendental 
one, he must have incorporated more of German thought 
in his work than he did. But, fortunately for the pro- 
gress of science then, he was just bréad enough to free 
himself from Bentham, and just narrow enough a save 
himself from Kant and Hegel. 

It was said that the other obstacle to the pmefess 
of the Science of Law has been found in the, implication 
of law with the individual character of each particular 
State as exhibited in its national customs. There are two 
main modes in which law comes into being, one of which 
may be described as by ascending upwards, and the other 
as by descending downwards. The kind of law which 
ascends is formed out of customs spontancously observed 
by classes of the population, either in certain places, or 
living under certain special conditions, or practising cer- 
tain sorts of trades, professions, or occupations. The true 
relations of these customs to the law formed out of them 
will be exhibited further on, and the philosophy of the 
whole subject has been treated by Sir H. Maine in.a most 
interesting way, in his lectures on “ Village Communi- 
ties.” The other sort of law is that consciously imposed 
by the supreme political authority, or by the persons to 
whom a subordinate authority is delegated for this 
purpose. 

All the law that comes into being through the mere 
practice of courts of justice belongs either to one or 
the other of these kinds, as qualified by the idiosyncracy 
of particular judges. The relation, however, of each of 
these kinds of law to the other depends generally more 
upon the discretion of judges than upon any fixed 
principle. Thus it may be laid down “as an universal 
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phenomenon that, while one large mass of every system 
of national law comes direct from the people, another 
large mass, constantly altering, controlling, supplement- 
ing, and superseding the former, comes directly from 
the Government. It need not here be said that both 
masses of law draw all their political force and validity 
from nothing else*than the acquiescence and strength of 
the Government, however they may differ in their origin. 

It is obvious, then, that that mass of the law which 
is most coloured by the medium of the popular usages 
amidst which it arose is most likely to be peculiar 
and estranged from the like mass of law in other 
countries ; and in a country where that mass of the law 
is the most abundant and conspicuous, the alienation 
from all foreign systems of law is likely to seem most 
complete. Now, it is this state of things which exactly 
represents the condition of the legal system of England 
before the time of Bentham, of that of France Vefore the 
Revolution, and of that of Germany, to a great extent, 
even at the present day.. The .case of England will 
illustrate that of the other eountrics, and will discover 
at once why it is that a Science of Law is only of 
extremcly modern growth. 

It is well known that up to the time of Bentham the 
law of England, and more especially the most antiquated 
portions of it, or the “Common Law,” was obsequiously 
venerated on all sides, by judges, practising lawyers, 
legislators, and the general public, as the “perfection 
of human reason.” If such a view seemed to shock 
common sense, when brought into glaring contrast with 
the actual anomalies, contradictions, barbarities, and 
irrational formalitics which characterized every portion 
of the English Common Law, the difficulty was got 
over by ascribing all that was reasonable and precise to 
the Law, and 4ll that was necessarily repugnant even 
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to the acclimatized temperament of legal practitioners, 
to false interpretations of it. It is true, indeed, that 
the main structure of the English Common Law was so 
closely built into the very fabric of the English constitu- 
tion, and even of English social and family life, especially 
in the department of the land law, the criminal law, 
and the county, municipal, and parothial institutions 
of the country, that it might well be conceived that 
nothing short of a national cataclysm could sufficé to 
effect a thorough reform of the law without endangering 
the very basis upon which the whole State rested. 

Just before the time of Bentham, English law had 
been, and still was, undergoing two great and important 
spontaneous modifications; one through the great de- 
velopment of commercial law, by which, as it were, a new 
and noble wing, built after the most approved models, 
was added on in a few years to the ancient edifice; and 
the other through the rapid expansion of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Chageery. It remained for Bentham 
to use the battcring-ram of,the pure reason against 
what remained of the ancient system, and to compel 
every portion of it to justify itself by something better 
than its antiquity, its uncertainty, or its serviceableness 
to the lower interests of an inert legal profession. This 
proclivity of Bentham’s necessarily involved a recognition 
of the principle that certain immutable logical and 
ethical principles underle the laws of every country, and 
that the iniquitous condition of large—and those the 
most favourite—portions of English law proceeded from 
forgetfulness of these principles. 

The first step towards the enucleation of a true 
Science of Law was thus indirectly facilitated by what 
had hitherto been one of the most serious hindrances to 
the conception of such a science. The hindrance was the 
implication of the national law with the formal institu- 
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tions of the English people. It is obvious that m every 
country such an implication must exist, especially in the 
oldest portions of the law; but in a country which, like 
England, has, for so many hundreds of years, suffered no 
foreign conquest, ahd has generally guarded its insular 
ways and usages with almost sanctimonious reverence, 
the obstacles to‘a release of law from its surrounding 
incidents must be intensely powerful. 

The feeble hold that the civil and canon law have 
tiuderpon English Courts, and the jealous opposition to 
the introduction, in ever so diluted a form, into the 
Common Law Courts especially, of principles borrowed 
from them, present another striking point of contrast 
between the juridical situation of England and that of 
continental countries. It may well be, however, that the 
very enormity of the circumstances by which English 
law exhibited an aspect so markedly stagnant and 
barbaric, in comparison with its progressive political con- 
stitution so much in advance of every country of Europe, 
tended to precipitate the change. So soon as light was 
once let in upon the dark place, it poured in like a flood. 
The exact measure of Bentham’s work in constructing 
the Science of Law is difficult to evaluate, as he com- 
bined in himself so many distinct faculties; generally 
attempting to reform the political substance at the same 
time that he laid bare the incongruities of the logical form 
of law. Nevertheless, in reforming, or endeavouring to 
reform, legal terminology and classification on principles 
of gencral logic, he was the necessary forerunner of Mr. 
Austin, to whom, as has been said, the conscious estab- 
lishment of the legal science must properly be attributed. 
Indeed, it is scarcely possible to see how the science 
could have come into being at the time it did, without 
the previous existence of a body of truculent criticism 
directed agaimst the abuses and scholastic puerili- 
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ties which disfigured so large a portion of English 
law. 

The revival of the study of Roman law in this 
country must not be omitted in recounting the main 
antecedents out of which the Sciente of Law has been 
evolved. This study, commended as it was in some 
memorable language of Mr. Austin’s? has derived an 
important impetus from the scholarly and_ historical 
genius of Sir H. Maine. ° 

There are two distinct directions in which the shud? 
of Roman law has already influenced legal thought, and 
is likely to influence it in the future. One of theso 
is the improvement of purely logical conceptions through 
the comparison of the methods, terminology, and ar- 
rangement of the corpus juris with the traditional 
principles of English law. The mere habit of laying 
side by side two systems historically and ethically so 
remote from one another could not fail to discover 
elements of unity in them which, in fact, are the rudi- 
mentary principles of a Science of Law. 

The other direction which the study of Roman law 
has taken has been of a more strictly historical kind. 
Through the pursuit of Roman law in an historjeal or 
antiquarian spirit, the relations of the national system of 
law to all the other phenomena of civilization in a country 
and especially to the earliest phases of that civilization, 
have had much light thrown upon them. This light has 
been intensified through the recent study, in a spirit 
of comparative science, of the early customs of primitive 
communities all over the world. It may be that at 
present this process has been rather too hastily per- 
formed, and the generalizations arrived at may hereafter 
prove to have been premature and superficial. But 
the hopeful spirit in which any track of early modes 
of property, inheritance, testamentary disposition, suc- 
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cession, matriage, and criminal or civil procedure, is 
invariably followed out by modern investigators, points 
to the presence of a more and more conscious belief 
in the existence of a Science of Law. Undoubtedly 
the study of Roman law, as critically pursued of late 
years, must be credited with these favourable results and 
prospects. , 

On the other hand, it may be necessary in this place 
to iftterpose a caution, in order to guard against an over 
Venuancnt tendency to exaggerate, by way of reaction, 
the importance of Roman law. If this study is to form 
an essential clement in the legal education of every prac- 
tising lawyer, it will be well that the method of 
teaching adopted should disclose of itself that the 
study is pursued, not for the purpose of gratifying 
antiquarian curiosity or even literary taste, but solely 
in subservience to the paramount object of promoting 
the scientific study of modern systems of ‘law. If 
Roman law be thus studied in a strictly scientific spirit, 
with a view to the mastgry of its form and methods, 
and not to the servile imitation of its precedents, the 
result can only be good. Forcign law and International 
law can be studied through no other medium than 
through Roman law, and no exposition of the Science 
of Law can be satisfactory which is not of cosmopulitan 
application. 

The construction of modern codes, especially those 
already attempted for English-speaking or Enelish- 
governed populations, must at once give the greatest 
impulse to the scientific study of law, and render that 
study a more and more indispensable condition. The 
history of Anglo-Indian legislation in this respect is 
very peculiar. The laws of British India have been 
recently re-modelled and re-published under the direction 
ef a line of ascomplished lawyers from this country. 
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Much of the law subjected to the process of recun- 
struction is identical with the law of England. A reflex 
influence has been expericnced by the mother country 
upon itself, and the question is naturally asked whether 
the alleged impossibility or excessive difficulty of at 
once codifying English law is not rather due to the 
indolence of politicians, if not to the obstruction of 
interested persons, than to any real incompatibility 
between the English, when in their own country, and 
a well-arranged and intelligible system of law. o°? 

It is obvious that the increasing intercourse of modern 
States must in a varicty of ways hasten the stfidy of the 
Science of Law. The recent progress of International 
law, both public and private, is at once an augury and 
an expression of this tendency. IZf States are to have 
relations of ever-increasing intimacy with each other, 
there must be some uniform code, written or unwritten, 
by which the rights and duties of States are defined 
and cireumseribed. Beneficial and essential as is such 
a code in times of war, if is equally so in times of peace. 
The construction of sfich a code mast proceed upon 
sume scttled and generally recognized principles of 
logical classification, terminology, and cthical concep- 
tions. The materials for these principles must, and 
can only, be drawn from a comparative study of the 
systems of national law actually prevalent in the 
different countries. 

Hitherto the accidental prominence of Roman law in 
International law has lid from sight the essentially com- 
parative character of any universal system of law. But 
as International law progresses to still finer develop- 
ments, and trenches on revions of commerce and mutual 
co-operation wholly unknown both to the principles and 
to the language of the Roman law, some novel method 
must be discovered of expressing a commen assent based 
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upon common needs and aspirations. Such a method 
will evidently be a comparative one, and the elabo- 
ration of such a method presupposes the complete 
development of a Science of Law. In that region 
which is sometimes called Private International Law, 
and sometimes the Conflict of Laws, due as it is to 
the intercourse avith each other of the citizens of dif- 
ferent States, whether brought about through travel, 
corzmerce, continued residence, or even colonization, 
there has been increasingly felt the same pressing need 
to discover principles of utility and of justice to which 
the citizens of a variety of States and the tribunals of 
all States will pay deference. The discovery of such 
principles, to be successful, must rest upon a scientific 
investigation of the grounds, logical, social, and political, 
upon which all laws rest. Apart from such an inves- 
tigation, the attempt in any given country to reconcile 
what is called “the conflict of Jaws” will always be 
exposed to the danger of favouring the interests or the 
prejudices of the citizens of the State where the law is 
applied. Thereby springs up, ‘as has sprung up, an 
indefinite diversity in the private International law of 
each State, in the place of an identity of principle and 
practice, reflecting the identity of their moral claims. 
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In order to ascertain what are the matermls of the 
Science of Law, it will be well to cast a glance at the 
subject matter, in its rudest and most inartificial shape, 
to which the science relates. For this purpose the case 
may be taken of a nation in what may be called the 
early manhood of its life, after all the carly struggles for 
its sclf-censcious existence or for its independence are 
over, and yet before it has developed within itself all the 
complicated machinery of a highly-organized commercial 
and social life. In suth a State there must, by the very 
hypothesis, be a more or less steadily fixed government, 
whether that government approach more to a monarchical, 
or an aristocratical, or a democratical type. The stability 
of the State and its self-dependence imply agriculture, 
and agriculture implies property or ownership. The 
division of labour, again, which this economical condition 
presupposes, involves the habit of making contracts, even 
though they be of the most elementary form. The social 
condition cannot but rest upon a previously developed, 
though now strongly fortified, domestic condition, and 
this implies the fact of marriage, and the relations of 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother, sister, uncle, 
aunt, nephew, niece, and the like. The still remaining 
anarchical tendencies of certain individual members of the 
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State, lagging behind the rest, will generate occasional 
acts of violence threatening, directly or indirectly, the 
very life and existence of the State. These acts will 
excite the horror of all the more orderly members of the 
community, and will be denominated by some such term 
aS CrUMES, 

It is obviouse that the characteristic classes of facts 
which have just been alluded to are so gencral and simple 
that their necessary occurrence at a certain epoch in the 
progress of every State may be predicted as a certainty. 
These facts, however, in themselves are of the utmost 
possible moment, and involve, by their permanence and 
universality, the elementary ingredients of a Science of 
Law. 

Tt will be seen that these facts, looked upon as a 
whole, imply, first, a certain number of definite relations 
of persons to one another, whether as governors or 
governed, husbands or wives, parents or children, or as 
otherwise allied by blood or marriage. Secondly, these 
facts involve certain deteyminate relations between the 
persons in the community, in respect of the things (or 
physical substances) appertaining to the community as 
a whole. These things severally are owned by one or 
another, and not by the rest. The ownership of these 
thinys is the subject-matter of private arrangements and 
contracts between different members of the community. 
The violent or fraudulent abstraction of a thing owned 
from the owner may be one of the acts on the general 
prevention of which the very life of the community is 
held to depend, and as such is denominated a erime. 

Again, the classes of facts already enumerated have 
two distinct sides to them, one touching the outward 
lives of members of the community, that is their acts; 
the other touching their inward lives, that is their 
thoughts and feelings Over the former of these sides 
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the whole of the eommunity can, by its aggregate 
pressure, exert a considerable amount of force, of a 
specifically ascertained quantity and quality. Over the 
latter side, that touching the thoughts and feclings of 
individual members, the utmost direct pressure con- 
sciously exerted by the community is of the feeblest 
efficacy, and, at the best, indefinite and precarious in the 
highest degree. The sphere of action of the community 
with respect to the former, or the acts of men, is thate of 
law. The sphere of action with respect to the latter, . 
that is the thoughts and feelings, though not exclusive 
of acts, is morality. The relations of these tvso spheres 
to each other will be investigated in the next chapter. 

In the mean time the following conclusions have been 
reached. It appears that the characteristic energy of 
every State consists in the reciprocal influence upon each 
other of the corporate whole and the constituent elements, 
in respect of certain defimitely assignable classes of 
human action. These classes of action will cither have 
reference to things or physical substances, as objects of 
ownership or use, or shave no such reference. The 
actually subsisting relationship to cach other of the cor- 
porate whole and the constituent personal elements 
depends upon the form of Government which cashally 
happens to prevail. 

The influence of the constituent personal elements of 
the State upon its governing authority, as representing, at 
any epoch, the corporate whole, is exhibited, first, in the 
selection (whether conscious or unconscious) of that govern- 
ing authority according to its specific modifications ; and, 
secondly, in the incessant control (conscious or uncon: 
scious) of that authority, by which the limits of its free 
action are at every moment defined. The influence of the 
governing authority, on the other hand, on the constituent 
personal elements of the State—that is, upon ‘ts so-called 
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“subjects”—is exerted through two separate channels: 
one that of administration; the other, that of law. In 
other words, the purposes of Government are effected 
either through the medium of occasional and, as it were, 
spasmodic injunctions, or through general rules. 

The limits within which any given governing au- 
thority can venture to issue occasional injunctions must 
be determined, as has already k en seen, by its actual 
relations to all the constituent personal elements of the 
‘State. These limits will never be precisely determined 
in language, though they will be marked with tolerable 
exactness«in fact, and instinctively appreciated by all 
persons concerned in cither enlarging or protecting them. 

The determination of these limits of administrative 
authority might be looked upon as forming one great 
branch of the general rules which constitute the other 
field of the appropriate activity of the Government. It 
composes a large portion of what is called “constitutional 
law.” The anomaly, however, attaching to this extension 
of the term “law” is obvious, inasmuch as, if the name 
“law” be given to the ‘body of general rules through 
which a Government exerts its appropriate activity, the 
same term “law” cannot be simultancously applied to 
the limits affixed to its freedom of action. But this 
objection, when once understood, is of little practical 
importance. It is sufficient to establish that there 
are certain definite limits which circumscribe the free 
action of every governing authority, and that these 
limitations admit of being formulated into more or less 
precisely articulated propositions. Such propositions, 
capable as they are of being handled, interpreted, and en- 
forced in Courts of Justice, have all the essential qualities 
that belong to the general rules framed by the governing 
authority itself for the guidance of the conduct of all 
persons submitted to its dominion. 
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The topics of these general rules or laws will 
those matters which have already been described as 
essentially inviting the direction of the corporate 
strength of the community. Such matters are the rela- 
tions of family life, so far as outward actions and public 
decorum are involved; the security of property; the 
protection of individual liberty; the ,enforcement of 
contracts; and the prevention of those violent and 
eeeept onal excesses denominated crimes. 

At a very early period in the history of the com- 
munity, the interest that each citizen has in the wise find 
effectual regulation of such matters as these, becomes 
sea nicueae to all, and more especially to those usually, 
or on the average, more advanced and _ intelligent 
members of the community who find themselves charged, 
through, it may be, a series of political vicissitudes, with 
the duties of Government. It is probable that these 
several and various objects will attach to themselves 
at different epochs a very unequal and disproportionate 
share of attention. ° 

The security of propgrty ma¥ alternate with security 
of the person as an object of governmental care and the 
classification of crimes and civil injuries, or even of crimes 
and religious offences or sins, may be in the highest 
degree irregular and unsystematic. The vices, the selfish- 
ness, the ignorance of individual rulers will, from time to 
time, bring into relief some classes of laws to the dis- 
paragement or neglect of others. At one epoch a State 
will suffer from having too few laws, at another from 
having too many. Particular classes of persons may lose 
or gain at one period of legislation, and other classes may 
lose or gain at another. These eras and disasters are 
of none the lighter consequence, that they have been 
universal. It is in spite of them, and not by means 
of them, that States have finally endured and fought 
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their way to a climax of intelligent legislation and 
conscious political life. In the case of such States, 
the heart of the people, as estimated from generation 
to generation, has been sound, and the heads of their 
rulers wise. The laws have gradually been adapted 
to promote individual liberty, and not to impair it; 
and the provinge of Government has been so mapped 
out as to make Government an institution conducive 
tuwthe good of the people, and not a mere organ for the 
sacrifice of a nation to a class. 

It will have been seen, in the above description of 
universal* phenomena, that a purely abstract mode of 
treatment has been adopted. So far as universally 
confessed historical facts are pre-supposed, the truth of 
such facts is boldly assumed. But the main bases of 
the arguments are the elements of human nature itself 
as they are written not only in the venerable documents 
of ancient history, but on the face of everye traveller's 
narrative, of every ancient body of laws, of every 
honoured institution subsisting in the midst of the 
national life of the most adyan@ed countries of Europe. 
Jt is obvious, then, that the generality and permanence 
of the momentous facts above deseribed affords the 
eroundwork of a great science, the Science of Law. 

This science is distinguishable from the Science of 
Ethics, to which it may be co-ordinated, as well as from 
the Science of Polities, to which it is subordinated. The 
materials of the science are: a description of (1) the essen- 
tial institutions of human society, by the use of which the 
oljects of that society are carried out through the medium 
of Government; (2) the nature, conditions, and limits of 
law as an expression of that side of governmental action 
which consists in the enumeration of general rules of 
action; (3) the accidents of law, such as language and 
interpretationg terminology, and devices for legislation. 
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When these materials ave carefully scrutinized, it 
will be found that they are composed of elements as 
permanent and universal as the elements of human 
nature itself. All that is arbitrary and idiosyncratic 
for any particular State is banished from the inquiry. 
The surplus is as applicable to one State as to another ; 
to the most immature system of law as to the most 
advanced ; to an eastern as to a western community ; to 
the modern as to the ancient world. ” 

It is curious that this universality and permancyce 
have been generally conceded to ethical truths, and 
have latterly been more and more freely concedtd even 
to political phenomena, modified indefinitely, as these 
must needs be, by the excessive complexity of the con- 
ditions which constitute them. But the region of Jaw 
has, up to a recent time, been held to be the natural 
home of caprice and irregularity. Some writers, indeed, 
such as Montesquieu and M. Charles Comte, have quoted 
the varying laws in the different countries of the world 
with almost an ironical gladness at their bizarre and 
parti-coloured appearance. It has been very generally 
held that Governments have been ereated by violence 
or accident, and have reflected the vices of their origin 
in the reckless selfishness of their legislation. It has 
been said again and again that force is the origin of all 
social institutions, and that the modes of dircetine that 
force have been determined in every State by the chance 
breath of political caprice or passion. It has been 
forgotten, or has escaped notice, that the caprice has 
been accidental and the order is cssential. 

It will be noticed that there are two distinct concep- 
tions of humzin society which are both pussible, if not 
both true, and that the existence of a Science of Law 
follows as a necessary consequence of the adoption of one 
conception, but does not follow from the adeption of the 
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other. It may be said, on one theory, that the composi- 
tion and action of human society, as exhibited in the 
State, is due to nothing else than the aggregation and 
mutual repulsion of a number of independent and self- 
conscious atoms which, by a gradual process of experi- 
ence, have discovered that the largest measure of 
individual well-being is solely attainable through certain 
special modes of co-operation. These modes of co-opera- 
tion take a varicty of forms, but the most signal and 
smportant are those implied in the facts of government, 
ownership, the composition of the family, and contract. 
Accdrding to the theory now under review every one 
of these facts is merely a device for carrying out ends 
believed to be beneficial. The facts might be made to 
vary indefinitely, and it is alleged to be conccivable that 
any one of them, and perhaps every one, might be absent 
altogether and a new set of devices take their place. It 
is held to be possible that the devices themselves will, 
at no remote period, be discovered to be rude and insuf- 
ficient, and that| many superior substitutes could be 
found for them, even if they do not already exist in 
certain socicties, the constitution of which is as yet un- 
explored. The machinery by which each one of these 
classes of facts is called into being, and made to 
subserve its end, is physical force, taking the form of 
what is called law. The physically stronger part of the 
community compels the weaker to obey a certain form 
of governing authority, to recognize certain descriptions 
of ownership, to conform their lives to certain canons of 
domestic life, and tu observe certain regulations of the 
market and the exchange. The rules, indeed, enforced 
by law are, for the most part, so transparently beneficial 
to all concerned that the pressure of law becomes very 
slightly felt, and the physical force which supports it is 
comparative.y seldom called into play. Nevertheless, in 
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the theory now being enunciated, force is not only 
present, but the main originator and upholder of every 
portion of the fabric of social order. It is obvious that, 
according to this view, there can only be a Science of 
Law in a very restricted sense. Inthe largest sense 
of the expression there can be none. Instead of law 
having any precise and determinate character impressed 
upon it and upon its operation, through the existence 
of a certain number of immovable social institutions 
which react back as effectually upon law as law acty 
upon them, these institutions are nothing more than the 
creations of law itself, or rather the accidental ehadows 
which law happens to cast. 

The opposite theory of society starts with the concep- 
tion that society 1s not developed through the conflicting 
passions of individual atoms striving to organize them- 
selves after a fashion which shall best promote their 
own well-Being, but is from first to last a subsisting 
organization made up of constituent groups recipru- 
eally acting and reacting upon one another. The 
elemental forms and toltens of this organism are family 
life, ownership, and government. Lach of these pre- 
supposes co-operation and contribution at all stages in 
the history of society, thongh under different forms ; 
each of them implies the distribution of mankind into 
small groups rather than into large masses of individual 
atoms. It is difficult to say that any one of these 
original elements has precedence in point of time over 
any one of the others. It is more true to say that when 
once they are all found to be in existence, the State has 
then and there come into being. A very short time 
passes before another element—that of contract—implicd 
in all progressive industrial co-operation, also comes to 
the surface. 

There are thus formed in the primjtive State a 
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certain number of elemental institutions which may 
be looked upon, not in any sense as the creation 
of law, but as existing independently of law; for the 
spontaneous arbitrary action of a primitive Government 
resembles what is now called “ Administration” rather 
than law. It is true, however, that law, in the immature 
form of regulated usage, will be found to be one of the 
earliest of all the ingredients of the State. It will be, 
frdeed, even from the first, the regulator and the guide 
af the other institutions with which it is contemporary, 
but is in no sense their parent or solitary guardian. 
Neverthtless, as time goes on, the support that law 
gives to the integrity of family life, to property, to 
industrial and commercial relations, and to Government, 
becomes important in the highest degree. Indeed, the 
prominence of the legal supervision excrcised in a highly 
developed State over all these departments, affords an 
apology for the familiar notion that they are all the 
arbitrary creation of law and depend for their continued 
subsistence upon no greater or ‘deeper sanction than that 
of physical force. “ 

If it be true, then, as this last theory asserts, that in 
every State there are a limited number of great pivots, 
or turning points, round which human society revolves, 
and that law only plays a subordinate part in regulating 
and protecting the grand mechanism, it is obvious that 
a permanent and universal body of facts relative to law 
may be at once anticipated to result from the permanence 
and universality of the great groups of facts with which 
it happens to be mainly conversant. Experience and 
observation confirm this anticipation, Every known 
system of law, both of ancient and modern times, in all 
parts of the world, and ir all stages of national develop- 
ment, distributes itself into the main divisions of laws 
determining @) the nature, functions, and limitations of 
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the governing authority; (2) the forms and conditions of 
ownership, whether of land or other things; (3) the rela- 
tions of family life; and (4) the binding force of voluntary 
promises or contracts. These several topics afford a 
natural method of distribution appliceble to every legal 
system whatever; and each several topic, according to its 
peculiar nature and to the incidents by which it is inter- 
nally characterized, affords a distinct congeries of logical 
subdivisions which is invariably reproduced over ad 
over again. 

It is, then, in this identity of structure of human 
society in every State, that law discovers for itselé the basis 
of its constantly recurrent methods of classification and 
its unchangeable conceptions. There are, however, cer- 
tain other more obvious grounds for the permanence and 
invariability of legal ideas and methods which follow 
from the identity of man’s physical, logical, and ethical 
structure 4n all times and in all parts of the world, within 
the limits to which observation has hitherto extended. 

Law in its outward character consists of a body 
of commands addressed to individual members of the 
human race forming the component elements of a State. 
The issuing of commands involves the possibility of 
obedience or of disobedience, and thercin supposes the 
presence of will, of Liberty of action, and of the amount 
of intelligence necded to understand the purport of the 
commands. Attention is thereby compelled to the excep- 
tional cases in which the terms of the command cannot 
be understood, whether through temporary incapacity, 
as infancy, error, or passing disease; or through per- 
manent incapacity, as lifelong insanity; or in which the 
terms cannot be complied with through the pressure of 
external force, the interference of persons actuated by 
fraudulent motives, or the obstruction of physical facts 
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Supposing, however, that the command can be under- 
stood and can be obeyed, there will be nevertheless 
cases presented in which the question has to be decided 
whether, as a matter of fact, the command, in a given case, 
was obeyed or not. Here are let in all the obstacles 
inherent in human nature itself to acquiring a correct 
knowledge of facts. All the current imperfections of 

human observation, all the insufficicncy of language and 
expression, all the chicanery and double-mindedness, all 
the. dulness of intellect, by which it becomes so hard to 
pass truth on unimpaired from hand to hand, are present 
to hamper the effort to apply and execute a single law. 
The several forms of these obstacles, however, are not 
peculiar to any one State nor to any one period, however 
their magnitude may vary. They are universally present, 
and can be classified under a comprehensive scheme. 

But another and universal class of difficulties in exe- 
cuting a law has yet to be mentioned. KH may be 
uncertain what is the form and intent of the law itself. 
If the law is written, the terms of the language in 
which it 18 written may admit of all sorts of ambiguity 
or vacillation in meaning, or, however certain the terms 
themselves, the opposed disputants may insist on different 
senses being put upon the whole text of the command. 

If the law is unwritten, and has to be gathered either 
from traditional report or by reference to the rules which 
have been laid down on previous occasions in cases re- 
sembling the one now calling for decision, opportunity is 
presented for all sorts of logical conflict as to the import 
of the previous cases cited in illustration, or as to the 
value of the analogies insisted upon. 

In other words, a series of logical processes is involved 
in the interpretation of every law, whether written or 
unwritten, and the correctness of these processes may 
furnish ground, for indefinite doubt and argument. But 
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these logical processes are permanent and universal, 
and the application of them to the interpretation of law 
imparts their own permanence and universality to the 
Science of Law. 

It has thus been seen that the dntellectual and the 
ethical nature of man in all nations tends to impart a 
scientific character to the study of the laws by which 
his social actions are reculated. The physical facts of 
his life and bodily constitution tend to the same aud. 
His birth, his death, his age, his liability to diseases and, 
accidents of all sorts, his capacity of locomotion, and 
his several relations to time, space, quantitys measure- 
ment, and the like, further discover fresh categorics into 
which portions of the laws which regulate his conduct, 
and describe his situation, under varying circumstances, 
in relation to his fellows, necessarily fall. 

Besides the elements of the Science of Law which 
are discoverable within the limits of a single State, and 
even of the most miniature one, there are others which 
are developed only in the course of time, as States mul- 
tiply in number, andsas their’ rclations to one another 
become strictly defined. 

The relations of States to one another are twofold 
in character. Either the Governments of the diferent 
States have relations to each other, or the individual 
citizens of the different States have relations to each 
other. 

The first class of relations give occasion to what is 
ealled Public International Law, and the latter to what 
is sometimes called, with less precision, Private Inter- 
national Law. 

It is plain that if the rules regulating the relations of 
States are true law in any sense, they are identical for all 
the States subject to them. The same ought to be the 
case with respect to the rules regulating the recognition 
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of the laws of foreign States. But there are certain 
obstacles which have, in fact, prevented the uniformity 
of substance which might have been anticipated in this 
region of law. 

The rules of the species of law last indicated come 
into being through the moral claim that is presented 
either by persons who, not being citizens of a given 
country, come to the courts of justice of that country, 
while sojourning there, to have rights recognized and pro- 
tected which they have acquired in their own country ; 
or bY those who, being citizens of one country, but having 
acquired y¢hts while sojourning in other countries, come 
to the courts of their own country to have those rights 
recognized and protected. 

On every occasion for inventing rules applicable to 
these eases, the question is presented whether the courts 
of justice of a country shall recognize rights acquired 
either by their own citizens or by foreigners in other 
countries ; or, in other words, whether the laws of other 
countries giving validity to these rights shall or shall 
not be held to be effectual in the gourts of justice which 
are invited to interfere. The cases are generally further 
complicated by the nature of the processes and trans- 
actions out of which the asserted rights spring. Part of 
the transactions may have taken place in one country, 
and part in another, and the remedy may be sought for 
ina third. Or the person secking the remedy, or against 
whom the remedy is sought, may be the citizen of one 
country, have his permanent residence or domicile in 
another country, and be temporarily sojourning in the 
country in which the remedy 1s sought. 

It is obvious, from a mere enumcration and descrip- 
tion of the cases which give rise to rules, that the purpose 
of the existence of these rules is always the facilitation of 
intercourse between the citizens of different States, and 
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the prevention of practical injustice. These objects must 
be served in the highest degree, if the greatest possible 
uniformity of principle obtain in the courts of all 
nations in creating and applying the rules. In this way 
reasonable expectations are likely .to be best satisfied, 
and fraudulent evasions of the law of any particular 
country are likely most effectually to, be prevented. It 
happens, however, that, owing to the political jealousies 
that have hitherto kept apart the most considerable 
nations of Europe, and to the foolish prejudice with 
which individual nations have fostered principles ‘of law 
familiar in their own courts, however alien to the 
practice of all other countries, there have hitherto been 
made only very imperfect attempts at uniformity either 
of principle or practice in this respect. 

It is probable that an inercasingly clear apprehension 
of the logical relations of the different branches of law, 
whether as touching upon ownership, contract, family 
life, or crime, will produce the effect of assimilating the 
substance as well as the form of the rules of law forming 
the so-called Private International Law of different 
countries. This end is perhaps one of the most practical 
and desirable that the Science of Law could set before 
itself, though it will need at every point the aid-of the 
Science of Legislation. This subject will be recurred to 
again in the chapter on Laws of Procedure. 

It appears, then, from the above investigation, that 
there is a true Science of Law ‘based upon the irre- 
fragable, permanent, and invariable facts of the consti- 
tution of human society, as exhibited in the state of 
the physical, logical, and ethical constitution of man. 
The objects of the cultivation of this science are, first, 
the ready understanding of every system of national 
law, through a firm hold being obtained upon its 
technical structure, its topics, its logical subdivisions, 
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and the methods of its application ; secondly, an orderly 
view of the whole system of law of any one country 
in order to its comprehensive amendment, reform, and 
intelligent reconstruction in obedience to the needs of 
a new political and: social era; thirdly, the attainment 
of a clearly expressed, rational, and well developed 
system of Public International Law ; and, fourthly, the 
reduction of the irrecular, and sometimes chaotic, or 
arbitrary, rules of so-called Private International Law, 
-as adopted in different States, to an uniform system, the 
same for all States 
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LAW AND MORALITY. 


e 
ON commencing the investigation of the basis of” the 
Science of Law, it was noticed that theree were two 
main avenues through which the whole social force of 
a national community is made effective towards the 
direction, and the constraint, of the impulses of the 
individual citizens of which it is cumposed. One of 
these avenues was said to be law, the other, to be 
morality. The constant confusion of these two con- 
ceptions, or the entire merger of one of them in the 
other, impresses the fecessity of clearly marking out, 
at this stage, their respective provinces. 

With respect to the bare fact that the two fields of 
law and of morality are different, not to say opposed, 
scarcely any one would be found to express a edoubt. 
Casting an eye over the general activity of an advanced 
community, and the general range of the thought and 
occupations of a single individual man or woman, it is 
found that the thoughts, affections, and energies of home 
lite, of social life, of industrial or commercial life, are 
the most absorbing and preponderating of the facts pre- 
sented. It is law, indecd, which determines decisively 
the constitution of the family; which marks out the 
subject matter and the conditions of ownership; and 
which gives definiteness and precision, as well as what. 
may be called physical validity, to business transactions. 
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But within the limits described by law, there is a very 
wide scope for activity to which law cannot reach. 

A man may be a bad husband, a bad father, a bad 
guardian, without coming into conflict with the rules 
of a single law. He may be an extortionate landlord, 
a wasteful tenant, a hard dealer, an unreliable tradesmen, 
and yet the legal machinery of the country may be quite 
powerless to stimulate or to chastise him. He may be, 
furthermore, a self-sceking politician, an unscrupulous 
demagogue, or an indolent aristocrat, and yet satisfy to 
the utmost the claims of the law upon him. Never- 
theless it is just in the conduct of these several relation- 
ships that the bulk of human life consists, and national 
prosperity and honour depend. 

“Quid leges sine moribus?” is the complaint of the 
old Roman poet, and the question may be asked with 
equal applicability in every age. It is vain to enact 
laws if the bulk of the community do not care to have 
them enforeed. It is almost equally vain to enact them 
if they are scrupulously observed in the letter and broken 
in the spirit. It is of no good to prevent glaring frauds, 
if people are habitually and persistently treacherous. It 
is of no good to punish perjury, if people habitually lie. 
It is or no good to punish breaches of formal contracts, 
if the keeping of a common promise is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Admitting the existence of the vast field of morality 
as contrasted with that of law, a celebrated and_pro- 
bably inextinguishable controversy has existed as to the 
exact means through which moral considerations operate, 
and by which the conscience or moral faculty in man is 
finally appealed to, Itis not strictly relevant to the present 
inquiry to plunge into the details of the controversy, but 
the nature of 1t must be indicated in order to mark the 
origin of the contusion between morality and law. 
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The just action of man in his moral relations 
with his fellows may be promoted either through fear 
of the consequences to himself of unjust action, or 
through cheerful obedience to the demands of a clearly 
recognized duty. The recognition *of the duty when 
presented, and the disposition to obey its demands, may 
be due to the original constitution of, man, or to the 
stimulus supplied by social contact, or to experience of 
the advantaves of a ready and duteous obedience. Ohe 
class of controversialists have resolved the whole motives 
to moral action into such as are supplied by the stimulus 
of hope or fear. Another class have imprtted these 
motives to nothing else than the promptings of an uni- 
versally diffused natural instinct. A third class again 
give what is due both to the original constitution of 
man and to the influence of social experience, but also 
attribute much to the contagious operation of a ranve 
of sentiments diffused throughout society in such a way 
as to result in a more and iore certainly apprehended 
distinction between “rioht” and “wrong, and to produce 
by inheritance a characteristic change for the better in 
the actual constitution of man. 

According to this last theory, morality, or the pre- 
valence of moral sentiments and of duteous action, is 
a matter of extremely gradual growth in any com- 
munity, and is, in fact, a joint product of all the 
other physical and social facts by which the community 
is characterized. This prevalent moral condition is, 
furthermore, extremely complex in its constitution. 
It reaches to every part of human life, thought, feeling, 
and action. Through the principles of association ot 
ideas, operating upon the nervous sensitiveness of the 
physical constitution in an advanced social state, its 
effects are multiplied and intensified indefinitely on every 
side, © 
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The conscience (which is a curt term to express 
the moral susceptibility of man) becomes, as it were, 
a refined organ of the most attenuated edge and the 
most delicate temper. Man needs no longer the prompt- 
ings and support of his fellows to think, feel, and act 
as he ought. In the most desolate wilderness, in the 
hour of shipwreck, in the lonely mountain-top, he gives 
up his life for his fellows simply because he listens with 
kten attention to the voice of duty. 

.1t must be conceded by all that if the above is a 
correct picture of the phenomena of morality as ex- 
hibited in a highly advanced country, the region of law 
is infinitely poor and narrow when contrasted with it. 
According to the theory that the existence of morality 
depends upon nothing else than a constantly inculcated 
experience of the personal disadvantage, in the long run, 
of immoral actions, it is difficult to draw any satisfactory 
line between the provinces of mnoralityand law. They both 
touch outward actions alone. They both depend on the 
influences of fear, and, indirectly, on the presence of 
superior physical force. They both are capable of being 
digested into a body of rules or maxims. The only 
difference between the two is to be found in the persons 
by whom the physical pressure, in case of disobedience, 
is applied, and in the persons by whom the rules are from 
time to time constructed. 

On the theory of morality here maintained, not only 
are law and morality different, but they are the comple- 
ment, and, as it were, the very antitheses of one another. 
If morality looks to the thought and feeling rather than 
to the acts, though to the acts also, law looks pre- 
eminently to men’s acts, and only to thoughts and feel- 
ings so far as is needed to explain the real character of 
men’s acts. 

If the fogce of law depends upon the physical 
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pressure, or “sanction,” which is always ready to sup- 
port it, the very excellence of morality is that it induces 
men to adopt a higher standard of action than that 
supplied by those persons nearest to them who are 
most capable of exerting direct physigal pressure. The 
natural tendency of law is to generate fear; the natural 
tendency of morality is to make men brave. 

It is true that obedience to law, by giving men 
{eisure and freedom to be moral, co-operates with 
morality in making them brave; but the bravery comes 
from the morality and not from the law. This is seen at 
once when laws are multiplied unduly, or whenethey are 
unwisely made. Lastly, law is always capable of being 
digested into rules or logical propositions, and morality 
never. 

So soon as it is attempted to lind up a moral prin- 
ciple into a logical proposition, the lite of the principle is 
threatened, and the reign of casuistry is at hand. Every 
moral principle is tested and deseribed solely by tho 
circumstances which surfound its application, It must 
rest with every man at the crisis of action to determine 
his own conduct. He may be largely helped in cases of 
doubt by the memory of previous examples, by the ex- 
hortations of moral teachers, and even by compendtous 
maxims and rules; but no rule can be so universal as, of 
necessity, to demand his uncompromising submission. 
He stands alone in the presence of his trial, and no other 
man or body of men can relieve him of the awful re- 
sponsibility. Others will judge him after the act, and he 
will judge himself; but, before the act, he has nothing 
but his firm grasp upon general moral principles and his 
own sensitiveness to the code of duty to rely upon. 

Law, on the other hand, eminently deals in general 
rules ; and hence, if these rules are properly published, no 
one need be in doubt at the crisis of actiongs to whether 
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the act he is contemplating is legal or illegal. If he isin 
doubt, the difficulty comes not from the nature of law, 
but from the accidentally evil condition of the laws of 
his own country, a condition which is capable of in- 
definite improvement. 

Thus, the characteristic of law is generality; of 
morality, individual application. It follows from this 
that the execution of law is always to some extent rude 
and unsatisfactory. The same penalty for a broken 
law is exacted from persons of an indefinite number of 
shades of moral guilt, from persons of high education 
and cultare well acquainted with the provisions of the 
law they despise, and from the humblest and most 
illiterate persons in the country. The necessity of act- 
ing upon ovtward evidence, the value of which can be 
appreciated by the mind of average intelligence and 
sensitiveness to moral distinctions, increases this rough- 
ness and almost coarseness in the process of applying a 
law to a given case. 

Various devices, indeed, ate employed to correct 
the consequences of this want of refinement and elas- 
ticity. Such is “equity” in the older sense of the 
term, which seems to have becn familar to Aristotle. 
The purpose of this is to enable a judge, in any case 
in which the generality of a rule seems to press 
severely upon a particular person, to introduce, at his 
discretion, such modifications of the rule as may carry 
out the presumed general design of the law-maker with 
the smallest amount of deflection from the rigid lan- 
guage in which the law is couched, and yet with a more 
considerate regard for all the circumstances which 
surround the actual case ieee that language was capable 
of anticipating. 

It is true that “equity,” as administered in English 
Courts of Chancery, aruse chiefly from the historical 
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fact of a proved inaptitude of the English Courts of 
Common Law to provide ail the remedies demanded 
without recourse to the special interference of the 
monarch through the medium of his chancellor; and it 
is also true that the devclopment of “equity” has been 
due to the growth of a class of matters and relationships, 
to the complete adjustment of which, the rules and 
machinery of the common law have proved to be more 
and more uncyual; while, at the present day, the rules of 
“equity” are little less inelastic than rules of commun 
law. Nevertheless, the mcthod of supplementing “the 
prevalent legal system by a subsidiary systent of less 
rigidity, and of greater capacity for fine moral discrimi- 
nation, is almost universal and indeed necessary in all 
advanced countrics if law is in any measure to carry out 
the dictates of practical justice. 

It may happen that the regular and the subsidiary 
system art adiministered by different judges and in 
different courts, as hitherto in England; or by the same 
judge sitting at different fimes ig different characters, as 
at Rome; or by the same judge at the same time and just 
as the superior applicability of one or of the other system 
presents itself to notice, as in fureign countries and in 
some States of the American Union under inodern cofles. 
The disadvantages of such a subsidiary system as 1s imphed 
in introducing the arbitrary discretion of the judge in 
the place of the fixed rules prescribed by the legislature, 
and in this way leaving the members of the community 
without a fixed guide for their actions or a reliable 
bulwark against the prejudices or vagaries of individual 
judges, are here recognized to the full. 

There is needed, indeed, a systematized body of 
principles for the nicer adjustment of laws, as well as 
for the enunciation of laws themselves, and there must 
be a natural tendency in such a body of,principles to 
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become as rigid and inflexible as the rules which it 
is their purpose to qualify. Nevertheless, if the true 
nature of equity, as an essential supplement to law 
in all countries, be clearly understood; if it be recog- 
nized that, for the tracking of fraud and for the 
supervision of legal trusts, no bare rules of law can in 
themselves be adequate to the demand; if, on the other 
hand, the dangers of anarchy point to the importance of 
organizing principles of equity on a basis of regularity, 
uniformity, and stringency, in no way inferior to that on 
which law itself rests—then the existence of equity, so 
far from *being considered as an unwholesome growth on 
a legal system, must be rather the symptom and proof of 
its complete development. 

It scarcely need be said that the anomalies presented 
up to the present time in England, of administering law 
and equity in different courts, and of fostering, in many 
ways, the theory of a certain irreconcilable feud between 
them, is not only preposterous in its nature, but tends to 
the grossest injustice, delay, and inconvenience in its 
consequences to suitors. 


The next signal mode of correcting the consequences 
following from the hard and rigid universality of legal 
rules is that of leaving to the judges, to whom the actual 
execution of laws appertains, the province of determin- 
ing, within certain limits, the penalty to be exacted for 
the broken law. The penalty of a broken law generally 
has two aspects,—one, that of suffering to be inflicted on 
the transeressor, in order to reduce the probability of 
a repetition of the offence by himself or by another ; 
the other, that of compensation to the person more im- 
mediately injured by the broken law for the loss or 
injury he may have thereby sustained. 

As to some classes of laws, especially criminal laws, 
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the former aspect is the most conspicuous, or (as in 
England) the only one. As to other classes of laws, of 
what may be called a quasi-criminal nature, as laws for 
the protection of personal security and personal reputa- 
tion, the two aspects of punishing the transgressor and 
compensating the sufferer are generally looked at 
together, and the amount and quality of the penalty 
may have to be determined by reference to both these 
considerations at once. 

As to other classes of laws, again, as those conferring 
and protecting rights of ownership and of | contract, 
which, in fact, are the largest portions of the law of every 
advanced community, and which eive rise to the largest 
amount of litigation, compensation rather than punish- 
ment is generally treated as the object of the penalty. 

The grounds of these common distinctions are not 
far to look for. In all cases the object is tu prevent the 
infraction ‘of law ; but to increase the penalty beyond 
the exact amount needed for this purpose tends, in the 
long run, to promote impunityeand Jawlessness. With 
respect to matters touching upon the very existence of 
the community, as on politics aud social organization, 
which are those with which criminal law is conversant, 
the danger to the community of the prevalence of crimes 
is out of all proportion to the special losses and suffering 
of individual persons. Hence comes the necessity of 
taking a standard for the measurement of the penalty 
wholly different from that supplied by the incasure of 
colmpensation due in particular cases, 

With respect to many matters of ownership and of 
contract, again, great as is the importance of the laws 
regulating them, yet the influence and means of owners 
and of contractors are sutlicicntly great to ensure, in the 
long run, the protection of their interests; and the 
measure of compensation due to them asegreat sections 
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of society is, for the most part, sufficient as an effective 
penalty to prevent their rights being generally invaded. 
Rights of ownership, indeed, in all communities, are so 
important as to partake of both kinds of protection, the 
invasion of some classes of them falling under the 
cognizance of “criminal law,” the invasion of other 
classes falling ander that of “civil law,” and, as such, 
being left for protection to the interference, by way of 
initiative, of the owners themselves, and the penalty 
being estimated by the measure of loss. 

It is thus secn that the only region of judicial disere- 
tion in the assignment of the penalty for a broken law is 
where no question of compensation to the injured person 
is involved, or where this question is only of subordinate, 
or, at the most, of co-ordinate importance. It is in 
the region of criminal law and quasi-criminal law that 
diseretion is mainly lcft to the judge to apportion the 
penalty in accordance with all the circumstartces of the 
special case, and in this way he has an opportunity of 
correcting the hardship and practical injustice flowing 
from the rigid application of a general rule. 

This discretion is, however, strictly Innited by the 
legislature 3 in all cases. In some countries, as in Eng- 
land, in the case of murder and high treason, no dae: 
tion in the selection or the modification of the punish- 
ment is left to the judge. If 1t be proved that the 
accused has done the act forbidden, with the mental 
intent requisite to conviction, there is no alternative but 
tor the judge to pass the extreme sentence of the law. 

The circumstances may differ by all the width that 
separates the accomplished and highly-educated poisoner 
from the agonized, abused, and ignorant mother destroy- 
ing her child, knowing not what she does; and yet the 
judge has no alternative whatever to relieve him from 
passing the sme sentence of death. With respect to 
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other crimes, the judicial discretion is also limited, but 
the superior limit is generally affixed, and not the inferior 
one. Thus the penalty may vary from penal servitude for 
life to imprisonment for a day. 

In some countries the responsibility is shifted from 
the judge to the jury, and, even in cases of technical 
murder, the jury are entitled to find a verdict of guilty, 
but to accompany it by some definite charactcrization 
in diminution of the penalty. 

Whatever be the mechanism used, the purpose, and 
consequences of leaving the measure of the actual 
penalty to be fixed at the time, and in view of the 
special circumstances of the case, are to leave free play 
for the consideration of the previous mental and moral 
condition and antecedents at the time of perpetrating 
the act. 

It is true that other consilcrations may come in to 
direct the furee and measure of the penalty besides that 
of regard to moral justicg. The inereasing or diminishing 
frequency of a particular class of crimes; the proclivity of 
certain classes of men (of whom the prisoner is one) to 
commit the crime in question, and the enhanced necessity 
of making the punishment exemplary; the extreme 
rareness of the whole circumstances, and the strong iin- 
probability or impossibility of their being presented 
again so as to favour the recurrence of such a crime; may 
also properly weigh with a judge in affixing the penalty. 

But a scrupulous regard to moral justice as exhibited 
in an attentive consideration being given to the peculiar 
situation, temptations, opportunities, and previous cna- 
racter of the prisoner, is likely of itself to tend, quite as 
much as mere severity of punishment, to the diminution 
of crime. 

As men come to feel that, in a court of justice, 
they will get what they really deserve or, in other 
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words, that the judgment of a legal tribunal reflects, 
with some approach to accuracy, the judgment of their 
own consciences and of the best, the truest, and the most 
tender-hearted of their fellow-men, their reverence for 
law becomes intensified, and their fear of breaking it 
becomes more effectually and constantly active. This 
subject is fully treated in the chapter on Criminal 
Law. 


A third mode in which the rigidity of law, and its im- 
perfect moral adaptability to individual instances, is 
correeted, is through an institution which has obtained in 
all the most civilized States of the World—that is, the 
Prerogative of Pardon, which is universally vested in 
the head of the executive. This prerogative, which 
probably at the first was little more than the expression 
of a certain overweening usurpation of the monarch 
over the realm of law, has become gradually restricted to 
the only uses which can justify the existence of so great, 
and apparently so extravgant, a clain. 

If pressed to the full, the prerogative of parden might 
imply practically a claim to override every Jaw by the 
piinple process of pardoning the transvressor of law, or of 
over-riding such laws as might be inconvenient in their 
operation to the person in whom the prerogative reposed. 
Tt is well known that the Tudor and Stuart kings of 
England affected, both practically and theoretically, to 
trainple upon the liberty of the country and upon the 
co-ordinate powers of the two other branches of the 
legislature by proclamations, dispensations, and the un- 
constitutional exereise of the prerogative of pardon. 

It was one of the articles of the Act of Settlement 
that a royal pardon should not be pleaded to an 
impeachinent by the House of Commons. This clause, 
indeed, left the prerogative of pardoning @ prisoner con- 
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victed on an impeachment where it was, and it docs 
not seem that this prerogative can be usefully checked 
in any other way than by vigilant criticism of the 
responsible ministers of the Crown. The prerogative of 
pardon, indeed, when thus limited ‘and guarded in its 
exercise, ig the most important mode of correcting the 
frightful perversions of justice that aught otherwise 
follow from an unfettered career of mere legal rules. If 
after the trial and conviction of a prisoner new evidence 
is produced, which could not be produced at the time 
—as through the accidental discovery of documents, 
the return from abroad or recovery from illmess of an 
essential witness, the confession of another person—it 
would be an outrage upon public feeling to persist in 
punishing the person transparently proved, if not by the 
court of justice, at all events by the invincible eloquence 
of facts, tu be cuiltless. a such a case the only avenue 
to rightifiy the sentence of the court must be sought 
through what is called the “prerogative of merey” lodged 
with the Executive. ’ 

There are other cases in which the faculty of grant- 
Ing @ remission or diminution of the penalty may 
also properly belong to the Executive. Thus, in cases 
of what are sometimes called © political erimesy’ in 
which the perpetrators of them are as often as not 
persons of virtuous habits and tendencies, and even, 
in some cases, of a heroic spirit of self-sacrifice, it must 
depend entirely upon the danger to the community 
tu be apprehended from a repetition of such particular 
offences whether any and what penalty ought to be 
exacted, It may not be wise to leave to the judge 
the supreme decision of a question more of political 
circumspection than of simple moral insight. The usual, 
if not necessary, rule is to leave a considerable amount of 
choice of penalties to the judge, Lut to reserve to the 
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Executive the opportunity of entirely remitting, or, as 
political sagacity prompts, from time to time qualifying, 
the penalty exacted by the strict letter of the law. These 
remarks, while justifying the institution of the preroga- 
tive of pardon, none the less point to the essential im- 
portance of hedging round the exercise of this prerogative 
with all the safeguards which a vigilant legislature and 
an active public opinion can devise. 


It has thus been seen that, while the region of law 
is necessarily and permanently different from that of 
morality, ‘and while legal rules must, froin their very 
nature, only imperfectly carry out the ends of moral 
justice, yet the necessity of adjusting, as far as possible, 
this inherent inadequacy has been fully appreciated in all 
highly-developed States, and the institution of equity, 
the discretionary faculty of punishment, and the preroga- 
tive of pardon are three notable devices for bringing the 
operation of laws into closer accord with the requirements 
of abstract justice. it wemains to aseertain the true 
import of law as the nurse and support of morality, 
especially in the carher stages of national development. 

It has been observed that all the essential institutions 
of the State can be decomposed into government, the 
family, property, and contract. It was noted that the 
inquiry into the historical and ethical origin of these in- 
stitutions has civen rise to various schools of opinion, and 
though an approximation to agreement may be more and 
more expected, stl it is probable that room for great 
divergencies of thought will be presented to the end of 
time. Nevertheless all the theories on the subject concur 
in the view of the extreme momentousness of each par- 
ticular institution, and in appreciation of the indispensable 
place it holds in the progress of national life. Whatever 
place law occupies in the original foundation, or (as some 
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say) the invention, of these several institutions, it must be 
confessed that the functions performed by law in marking 
out and giving stability to them are of the utmost import- 
ance. 

It will shortly be seen, in speaking of the growth 
of law, that it is through the actual controversies that 
arise out of men’s moral claims and anoral situations, 
and which call for formal decision at the hands either of 
the governing authority or of accidentally selected um- 
pires, that lecal rules first come into being. It is because 
men are doubtful about what is and what ought to be 
that law comes in to determine what shall be. 

From this time moral claims become converted into 
legal rights, and moral ties into legal duties. At first the 
course is vacillating, uncertain, and ofttimes retrograde ; 
but the hardening and determining process is ecasclessly 
at work. Marriacze loses all its more casial attributes, and 
has its fotms, its hmitations, and its social consequences 
impressed upon it in thy most unmistakable lines, So 
likewise ownership and all its varying forms, its duration 
and conditions, its subject matter, its Habilities, and the 
modes of its acquisition, loss, and protection, become 
severely determined and lifted entirely ont of the prior 
state of precarious sufferance, Contract, azain, has all its 
forms, possibilities, and incidents sharply marked, to such 
an extent, indecd, that the legal features for a time seem 
to absorb or suppress the moral ones. The same process 
takes place, though more slowly and tentatively, with 
Government, legal limits being gradually imposed on 
the arbitrary disposition of the Government and the 
notion of a constitution superior to the actual governing 
authority gradually making its way. 

In all this story of universal development it will be 
observed that law can only take under its shadow a very 
small portion of the inherent life and force of each insti- 
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tution, though to the whole institution it gives so much. 
Law, indeed, marks out the limits of the family, and pro- 
vides general remedies for the grosser violations of the 
integrity of the family. But it can go, and does go, a 
very little way towards making good husbands and wives, 
fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, brothers and 
sisters, Law cau create and define the relations of land- 
Jord and tenant, farmer and labourer; but it is well 
known how little it can do directly to guide landlords in 
the rent they morally ought to exact, or the compensation 
for improvements made by an outgoing tenant which 
they ought to allow, or to compel farmers to remunerate 
their labourers, build cottages for them, and exact work 
from them in the way least likely to render them paupers 
in their old ace. 

So with contract. The operations of the market 
must qncet with some other stimulus and euide than 
legal rnles, if men are to be scrupulously *honest in 
keeping their engagements, in selling pure and unadul- 
terated goods, in laying bare "all the hidden vices of 
the things for which they are endeavouring to find 
customers, Law can do none of these things directly. 
Indecd, by trying to do them directly it may only 
weaken that force of morality which alone is equal to the 
task. 

Law can do much, however, indirectly. It defines 
the field and the difitrent portions of the field) within 
Winch moral agencies are called to work. Law is the 
constant and visible representative o. an universal 
interest outside the individual interest of cach man and 
household. The best and most vigilant of men might be 
tempted to invade the moral clanns of their neighbours if 
they were not forcibly reminded of the great and strone 
fence by which those claims are encompassed. In the 
same way the weak, credulous, and thouvhtless might be 
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easily seduced from time to time to part with their moral 
birthright of liberty, and to render themselves the con- 
temptible slaves of the strongest in the neighbourhood, if 
the law did not stand by them, to remind them as much 
of their moral as of their legal richts*and to warn trans- 
gressors of their Jegal as well as of their moral duties. 
Thus it is well for all men, in the couse of perfecting 
their moral nature, to have ever at hand a grand, visible, 
and practical witness to the claims of their brother men, 
to the subordination of the individual person to the State, 
and of the subserviency of all individual action and life 
to the accomplishment of the general aim of hufnanity. 

Lastly, and perhaps more than all, 16 is in securing 
to individual mena free field of undisturbed work and 
hife—in other words, in securing personal hiberty—that 
law exhibits its main moral efheacy, Men cannot be 
virtuous unless they are free, and they eannot be freo 
unless they are strongly guarded against the occasional 
licence or permanent selfishness of those who might im- 
pair their security. Nor Is it on against the violent and 
the bad that this security for freedom is ueeded, It is 
needed likewise against the well-intentioned and con- 
scientious, who have not learned to respect the solitude of 
the human spirit, nor to refrain from giving remh to 
their own capricious tempers and passions. Law respects 
and vuards the liberty of all, and, before the law itself’ is 
broken, shelters the independence of the vile and worth- 
less with as much jealousy and alacrity as that of the 
deserving and the rich. 

It may be, indeed, that in all countries, and in this 
eountry at this day, there have been and are laws 
which seem to offend against all these principles, which 
sacrifice the liberty of the poor to the vices of the 
rich, or, in the name of free institutions, confiscate 
liberty in search of passing panaccas which have tem- 
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porarily beguiled a dominant section. The whole story 
of law, as the story of every other department of 
human life, is the story of human error, but also the 
story of truth and of the resistance to error, not to say 
of triumph over it. It is by virtue of the good laws 
and not of the bad that States have progressed and 
nations continued to live; and it is because the vast 
bulk of the law in all countries, even the worst governed, 
has generally done more to secure human freedom than 
to impair it, that human civilization has progressed as 
far as it has, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GROWTH OF LAW. 


THE history of the growth of Jaw has had efeat light 
thrown upon it in recent times froma number of quarters. 
sur H. Maine, in lis work on “ Ancient Law,” has pointed 
out the bearing upon the history of early law, and upon 
the institutions which may be sail to have preceded a 
condition of fully-developed Jaw, of such monuments 
of ancient (especially of Roman) law, as still survive. 
The same cminent writer, in his work on * Village Com- 
munities,” drawing his cXamples mainly from India, has 
attracted attention to an cra, occurring Mn certain societies 
at all events, in which there is no true law in the severe 
sense affixed to the term by Bentham and Austin, but in 
which a reien of custom prevails so ubiquitously and so 
recularly as to present all the chief and most practically 
unportant phenomena of law. 

The extreme varicty of the actual forms of primitive 
society, whether in respect of the organization of the 
family, of the forms and conditions of ownership, or of 
the nucleus of covermment, have been recently made the 
object of extensive comparative research, to which Sir 
J. Lubboek in this country, and a succession of erudite 
writers abroad, have contributed. 

The general result of these investigations touches a 
period in history antcrior to the development of law in 
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the strictly political use of the term, and therefore it would 
be out of place to do more than to allude to them here. 
The gencral phenomena of custom, however, as it consti- 
tutes the immediate antecedent of true law, and always 
exists side by side with it, ever supplementing and 
reforming it, strictly belong to the present inquiry. 

A laa, in the strietly political sense of the term,—for 
it is obvious that there are a varicty of other senses, 
theological, ethical, and merely metaphorical,—is a@ cone- 
mand proceeding from the supreme political authority 
of a State, and addressed to the persons who are the 
subjects of that authority. By noticing with care the 
different elements which enter into this definition, it 
will be more easy to trace the steps by which the era of 
law in the fullest sense of the term 1s finally reached. 

It is manifest, in the first place, that in every true State 
(a term which itself needs exact circumscription, but 
which may here be briefly said to denote “an arganized. 
portion of the human fuinily looked upon as a subject 
nutter of Government”) there is at every moment of its 
existence a Supreme Political Authority—that is, a person 
or body of persons who at the time are generally obeyed 
by the bulk of the community. This authority possesses, 
by the hypothesis, the supreme power in the State, and 
can accompany all its commands by the application of 
physical foree in the case of actual or threatened dis- 
obedience. It is said that all law is the expression of the 
will of this authority, or, as the definition has it, every 
law is a command proceeding from that authority. It is 
clear, however, that this assertion is only approximately 
true, because the larger mass of the law of every country 
has begun its growth long before the existence of the 
supreme political authority in being at any particular 
moment ; and this mass of law was silently recognized, 
and indeed formed the support of some of the main insti- 
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tutions of the State, long before it attracted the attention 
of that authority. Therefore only by unputation can it 
be said to have proceeded from it. 

It is true, however, that the supreme political au- 
thority might alter the whole law if it thought proper 
to do so, theuch if it attempted to do that, or any other 
act which was decisively unpopular, its own existence 
inight be threatened. Nevertheless, the Supreme political 
authority is) generally largely occupied in) devising 
changes of the existing Jaw; and, as that authority is 
the only one from which the law can experience any 
conscious change, it is not incorrect to sav that all the 
law of a nation proceeds from the existing political 
authority. Thus the complete development of such an 
authority is a condition precedent to the existence of 
true law. 

It is, however, a matter of historical observation that, 
long beforp any supreme political authority has come into 
being, a series of practical rules determine the main 
relations of fainily life, @he conditions of ownership, the 
punishment of the more violent forms of moral wrong- 
doing, and the adjustment of contracts, The mode in 
which such rules are formulated seems to be the follow- 
Ing:—A spontancous practice is first followed, and if good 
and useful, is generally copied over and over avain, the 
more so as habit and association always render the imita- 
tion of an old and familiar practice casicr than inventing 
anew and untried one, 

It has been well observed by Sir TH. Maine (“ Village 
Communities,” p. 58), in reference, at the least, to Aryan 
communities, that an important distinction has to be 
drawn between customs which do and customs which 
dv not correspond to practices. “If a tradition be not 
kept steady by corresponding practice, it may be warped 
by all sorts of extrancous influences.” It is, however, 
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the peculiarity of the class of customs which are the 
true germs of future law, that they are being constantly 
brought to mind and tested by application to action. 
Customs prescribing the formalities and conditions of 
marriage are brought into distinct consciousness on the 
formation of every fresh family. The incessantly active 
vicissitudes of birth and death in every community call 
fur an unintermittent scrics of decisions upon the com- 
peting claims of survivors in matters of ownership, and 
upon the responsibilities of those who may already be 
called “ personal representatives ” in inatters of contract. 

Govesnment, avain, 1s the most restless of all insti- 
tutions, and the most intractable under the yoke of 
custom, and so far as its activity or its forms are 
reculated by traditional usage, the validity and integrity 
of those forms are being constantly exposed to the most 
searching and public test. While, then, it is true, as Sir 
H. Maine has well described it, that it is ¢ naturally 
organized groups of men who are obstinate conservators 
of traditional law, but that thé accuracy of the tradition 
diminishes as the group becomes larger and wider,” it is 
also true that customs which share the nature, and are 
the germ, of Jaw are, from the quality of their subject 
matter, far more than religious or social customs likely to 
be handed on in an unbroken integrity from one age to 
another. 

The main machinery for the conversion of desultory 
and uncertain customs into fixed rules, needing only the 
complete development. of Government to transmute them 
into tre law, are the decisions which are constantly 
demanded for the purpose of ascertaining, for a practical 
purpose, the true purport and extent of an alleged custom. 
The decision may be called for at the hands of a casually 
selected arbitrater, or of a permanently constituted 
village council, or of some furcign and remute authority 
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specially invited to interpose. The grounds of the de- 
cision may be either the personal memory of the judge or 
judges, as stored with past recwllections and hearsays, or 
a view of general expediency, or considerations purely 
analogical in their nature. Whatever the grounds may 
be, the decision is something more than the custom which 
it is called to interpret and solidify. .It furnishes the 
first of what may be styled a secondary range of customs 
running parallel with the original and actual ones. It 
becomes a precedent itself, and, from the particulars of its 
form and the solemnity of the cireamstances out of which 
it has sprung, is likely to outweigh in authority the 
original materialon which it is based. It needs only the 
complete institution of Government, and the recognition 
and public authorization of the judge, to perfect the truly 
legal character of these occasional decisions. 

Though many writers have dwelt on the above 
phenomena as the typical modes ino which true law 
comes Into being in all self-developed communities, yet 
the generalization has net Iten sufhicienthy insisted 
upon that it is on the side of Procedure that all law 
‘s originally presented, and that it is the part of law 
dealing with Procedure which most: pertinaciously resists 
the hand of conscious change and lecishition. The pro- 
cess of a leval controversy, so far as that takes place 
before a public tribunal, affords the only oceasion on 
which—in primitive communities, at all cvents—pubhe 
attention is arrested by the presence of law. The larve 
bulk oof rules which are, ino practice, observed are 
accepted without thought or eriticism. They form part 
of the Inseparable consciousness of the people, and 
prescribe the same sort of natural limitations to their 
activity as do the conditions of time and space and the 
inevitable accidents befalling human nature. 

It is thus culy when its peaceful order is violently 
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broken that a new-found consciousness of disorder brings 
with it the first craving after conscious order. A vindi- 
cation of the existence of this order is sought for, and 
the public vindication by the judge, after careful and 
solemn inquiry, results in ercating for all the beholders a 
new realin of conscious law. The outward circumstances 
of the trial, however inartificial and rudimentary, the 
forms of the proceedings, the rapt attention or earnest 
gesticulations of those concerned, the reference to the 
past, and the final and formal delivery of the sentence 
are all calculated to impress the imagination and give 
all the eltanents of form, colour, and substance by which 
the firmest associations are moulded and riveted. The 
formalities of the court of justice pass back into 
common life, and heeome the type upon which the out- 
ward solcmnitics attending the more important trans- 
actions of commercial and social life are fashioned. 

It need not be said that all the circumstances that 
could combine to render institutions at onee deeply 
rooted in the popular dtlection and unalterable in their 
structure meet here. The judyve can rely, and must rely, 
more upon ancient precedent than aught else in elaborating 
his decision. He becomes more and more frequently and 
revularly assisted in his work by a number of persons 
permanently connecting themselves with his court, and 
making it the speqial and continuous occupation of their 
lives punetihously to record the ceremonial and decrees of 
the court. The attendant populace beeome more and 
more familiar with the recular occurrence of antiquated 
forms, and = proportionately attached to them. The 
slightest variation from them produces first astonishment, 
then pain, and lastly revolt. The purpose of law itself, 
as a subordinate instrument of human well-being, is lost 
aight of, or, if ever noticed, is rapidly forgotten. The 
preservation of the old and the repetition of the familiar 
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become the sole considerations which operate on tho 
minds of judges, of the attendant ministers of the courts, 
of suitors, and of spectators. 

It is necessary thoroughly to allow for, and to under- 
stand, these persistent tendencies fo conservatism in 
early,and indeed in all, procedure, in order to comprehend 
certain peculiar directions mn which law manifests its 
erowth. If the community provress, the law must needs 
expand and beeome a more and more exact expression of 
the moral semaibilities and economical habits of the 
people. 

This expansion can only be effected in two ways 
——that of direct Jevislation, proceeding from the supreme 
political authority, and that of indirect) levislation, pro- 
ceeding from the juduwes who are ealled upon to execute 
the law. As to the former way, that of direct lecista- 
tion, the meaning and method of it are suthiciently 
understooth in the present day, when it as the main and, 
apparently, the most natural method of introduce 
chanves of the law. But the Varce mass of the law of 
every civilized country has been developed ino the process 
of executing law, though a variety of different methods 
have been consciously or unconsciously employed for this 
purpase. ° 

It may be noticed, at the outset, that the supreme 
legislator and the judee are, from the nature of the 
case, very differently situated im respect. of the eon- 
templation of any new or old law. The legislator must 
necds put the general tendency and consequences of a 
law ina Incher rank of importance than its occasional 
operation. If, on the whole. the Jaw seems likely to pro- 
note a halanee of Goud over evil, for dim the law is a 
good one and should be retained or introduced. 

The Judge, on the other hand, having a vast nuinber 
of laws to execute, sume of them only on very few 
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occasions, is more arrested by the special operation of 
a law in the particular instances which come before 
him, than by the general consequences of the law which 
he is less bound to think about. The special operation 
of a law he can Mspect with a distinctness which no 
legislator, contemplating the circumstances of men’s 
personal history and the accidents of human life only at 
a distance, can rival. 

Nor is italone the true bearing and effect of a law that 
ean be better appreciated by lim who executes than by 
him who makes, but a truer apprehension of the detailed 
wants of Society and of the character of men and women, 
as affected by the general operation of laws, is likely to 
be acquired by the judge, who is ever in contact with 
society in its most conerete shape, than by the levislator, 
who only looks upon mankind in masses. 

It is, of course, true that individual judges may happen 
to share in many of the characteristic qualities of the 
larve-minded statesman, and the statesman may have a 
special faculty for correctly estimating the more minute 
conditions of human life. But these accidental divergen- 
eies will not affect the general result. Generally speaking, 
the tendeney of the Judge will be to understand law, and 
to explain it, Ina sense the most. adapted to the actual 
condition and work of mankind. This function is of 
supreme fportance at a period when the levixlature has 
not yet been ratsed into conscious activity; but it eon- 
tinues to be (as has already been shown) of no small 
Importance, even When the legislature is constantly on 
the alert, and is incessantly engaged in composing fresh 
laws. In the earlier period, indeed, the judge is the sole 
law-making authority. In the latter period, his law- 
making function is of very considerable importance, 
however much it may be described under the name of 
mere “interpretation.” 
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Assuming, then, that there is a natural proclivity in 
every rule of law to undergo a minute deviation in the 
course of its application—the deviation becoming after- 
wards a qualitication in the form of the rule itself,—it 
remains to examine and enumerate’ some of the most 
evelebrated methods by which this deviation is brought 
about. ° 

It has already been seen that, inasmuch as judges are 
likely to exceed in intelligence the bulk of the com- 
munity, in every court of justice there will be two 
rival forces at work, tending respectively to the con- 
servation and to the modification of existing’ rules of 
law. The practice of dayad ficteons, by which the ima- 
yinative reverence for old symbols and formalities 
is deferred to while more or less perceptible change is 
introduced into the substance of the law, is now 
thoroughly understood, and has heen fully commented 
upon. Sometimes, by the medium of a fietion, the 
legislature itself is imposed upon, and as lulled into 
acquiescence with a policy which, when distinetly pre- 
sented to it, it would disown, or has actually disowned. 
Generally, however, the legislature is assumed to be in- 
different, and it is rather the populace, or such parts of 
the more educated populace as bestow attention upon 
legal proceedings, that are the object of the snare. More 
frequently, the Judges and all the ministers of the court 
who co-operate with them deccive themselves by tricks 
practised upon their own understandings. The value of 
the new rule seems so obvious, and yet the difficulties of 
introducing it by a bold step of conscious legislation so 
insuperable, that the self-deception readily wins its way, 
that what is useful must be real. 

It is through a series of useful fictions that the 
English Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer have gradually encroached on the previously 
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distinct jurisdiction of one another; that the strict en- 
tailment of property by which land might have been 
preserved frum alicnation fur generations was judicially 
encroached upon; that a large branch of the pretorian 
jurisdiction at Rome developed itself; and that a variety 
of important doctrines—some useful, some pernicious— 
touching the prerogative of the English Crown, have 
acquired a syminectrical shape. 

The nature of egiity as a mode of judicial legislation 
has already een described in one of its aspects. It has 
been deserthed as being originally a device employed by 
those who administer law by which to diminish the un- 
just consequences frequently resulting from the untlineh- 
ing application of general rules. But the purpose of it as 
an universal method is larger than this. 

It implies, first, the progressive recognition of a 
novel class of rights and duties, existing side by side 
with those existing under the ordinary rules of law— 
new rights and duties, the eradual product, under judicial 
nurture, of new social clhergencies anda higher range of 
moral istinets. 

cquity implies, secondly, a new and more elastic 
system of procedure, by which the artificial technicalities, 
the tedious ceremonies, and the precise verldave familar 
to an older age are stunmnarily cot rid of. This view of 
equity is presented in its most distinct form in England, 
where the diferent order of courts through the agency 
of which it came into existence sugeested the use of a 
machinery borrowed rather from the refined but simple 
methods of the canon-lawvers than from the early bar- 
baric experimests of primitive Enelishmen. 

Lastly, ath, presupposes a superior habit of moral 
discrimination Mwhich fraud is capable of being ful- 
lowed throwh It Mis mazes, and even the private duties 
appertaining t8~ —_ s-lations of life (as the duties arising 
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cut of guardianship, testamentary directions, and private 
partnerships) are made imperative upon those hable te 
them. In pursuit of like objects, equity endeavours to 
ascertain, with more precision and attention to the claims 
of moral justice than the ordinary law, the respective 
claims of a varicty of persons in cases where those 
claims, as it Were, cross and intersect: one another 

In treating of equity as a conspleuous mode of judicial 
lecislation, it micht be questioned whether the presence 
of it is a mere peculiarity of certam very eclelwated 
systems of law, or Whether, rather, that presence may be 
properly recarded as a@ permanent and univetsal fret. 
It is true that equity, in all its main features, has been a 
striking characteristic both of the Roman and of the 
Enelish law, thoush even here the ditferences it has ex- 
hibited are very Observable. Dut the distinetion between 
equityeand the ordinary daw isnot preserved in any of 


the moderna codes fotded on the Roman Jaw. It was 
gradually disappearing under the infhience of Justinian’s 
Jesislation dn Eoman law itself* and it is kuown that, 
apart trom the direct influence of the Judicature Act 
of US7TS, a mumber of causes— some spontaneous, some 
legislative—have lony been co-operating in this country 
towards what is popularly known as the “fusien” of daw 
and equity, which means the arrest of the further growth 
of equity, not only by tinally consolidating the best prin- 
ciples belonging to each system, but by comaitting the 
administration of the conjoint system to one set of courts 
and judges. When this is accomplished, it may be said 
that equity, as a distinet mode of judicial legislation, will 
ne doncer be a proper subject for scientific Inquiry. 

But itis more than deonbtful whether such an epoch 
can ever arrive, Tt would seem more likely and more 
conformable to the recorded results of experience that the 
alternative appearauces of law and of equity as the mutual 
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checks and corrections of one another are lasting and not 
transitory phenomena. However severely and peremp- 
torily cquity, and all the arbitrary judicial power implied 
in its exercise at particular epochs, may be controlled 
and discredited, there is reason to think its resurrection 
must be constantly waited for. So soon as a system of 
Jaw becomes reduced to completeness of outward form, it 
has a natural tendency to crystallize into a nigidity 
unsuited to the free applications which the actual circum- 
stances of human life demand. The invariable reaction 
against this stave is manifested in a progressive exten- 
sion, modification, or complete suspension of the strict 
Jeval rule into which the once merely equitable principle 
has been gradually contracted, Thereupon follows not 
only a special logical method for the creation of a new 
keries of modifying principles in obedience to the claims 
of'a higher moral standard, but also a vast multiplication 
of channels for social and commercial activity, and a’ 
general conviction of the inadequacy of the existing law. 

It is true that consdous Jenislation, proceeding from 
the supreme political authority, as well as other modes 
of judicial legislation, to be shortly enumerated, will eom- 
pete, to an increasing extent, with the progress of equity 
But itis impossible that the fimetions of equity ean, by 
any of these rival forces, be entirely superseded, Equity 
works more assiduously and consistently than political 
legislation, and is more delicate. and perhaps more silent 
and obserre, than the judieidl imterpretation of written 
Jaw which will immediately appear to be its more 
formidable competitor. Thus the history and the nature 
of equity may he properly held to be a permanent topic 
in the exhibition of the Science of Law. 


CITAPTER V. 
THE GROWTH OF LAW—(Con 


AS instrument equally important with those mentioned 
In the Jast chapter, by which law erows through the very 
process of exeeuting and applying at, is) that of the 
tiferpretation of written law. The funetions of inter- 
pretation are araene the most ardaous of the oceupations 
of the judee ; and the consideration of the topie as) all 
The more iomenteus, as it invelves an inquiry mto the 
trae nature and differences of written and unwritten law. 

The grounds tor interphetationeare the followin : = In 
the ease of all Jaw directly published Ty the law easier 
authority,—which may chance to be some extremely 
primitive one, existing at the earliest epoch in the 
national life of the community, and which has deft behfnd 
it only some seattercd qmontiments or almost iecible 
relies of its will, ~there is needed the titervention of 
some official personae, for the purpose of affixing to 
words and sentences of unecrtain intent the actual 
meaning Which it was originally desiyned that they 
should bear. 

The arse mass of a nation’s laws are made at 
one period, and are pat into exccution through a long 
series of following periods. In the case of any larve and 
growing State. the laws are made in one part of it, as in 
the metropolis, and are put into execution at a vast 
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variety of places, some of them indefinitely far removed 
from one another. Again, laws made by, or especially in 
view of, one class of men, speaking one language, 
actuated by one set of interests, and habituated to one 
way of life, are pit into execution among men wholly 
alien, in all these respects, to the particular class of 
persons originay kept in view. It is obvious, at the 
ame time, that the meaning of language is peculiarly 
susceptible of the influence of all the vicissitudes produced 
by time, geographical distance, climate, occupation, and 
general modes of life. 

It thts comes about that only in the rare and almost 
impossible case of a legislator condescending to step 
down into the judement-seat, and, as occasion required, 
to interpret his own laws, can the integrity of the mean- 
inv really intended by the legislator m the use of the 
words he employed be infallbly preserved, 

These observations presuppose that (ateleast) the® 
Jecislator is a man of a single mind, and really had a 
distinct and single meéanine. In the case of modem 
popular legislation, procecding, as it does, through the 
medium of prolonged debate and of innumerable compro- 
noses and amendments on the original proposition, it 
must be doubtfal from the very first whether the law 
passed could be said to contain in itself any one and. scelf- 
consistent meanine at. all. 

The problem, then, before the judze, may happen te 
he of a nature very dificult to selve | He las before 
hin a viven condition of facts, and he has a law quoted 
before dum as applicable to that state of facts, and as 
determining the nehts, duties, and abilities of eertain 
persons concerned, Tt may be that, through the vicissi- 
tudes and modifications of lanzuave above adverted to, 
either (1) the ortemal Jancuagve of the law has now 
contracted a variety of supplementary meanings, which 
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render it doubtful which of the meanings the legislator 
intended at the time of composing the law; or (2), the 
original language of the law may have now lost some of 
its ancient shades of meaning, and it may be doubtful 
whether the only surviving meaning dught to limit the 
present application of the law. 

In either of these cases the judge must have laid 
down for him by law a detinite principle of interpretation 
for his guidance. He may be directed, for instance, to 
institute a historical and philological inquiry as to the 
exact chanyes which the expressions of the law have 
undergone in popular use since its enactment? and, in 
accordance with the result of this investigation, to revert 
to the true meaning of the terms intended by the legis- 
lator to he conveyed hy them. Or he may be directed 
to consider the probable modification in lis expressions 
which the levislator would have made had he been 
“living at the present day, and had he shared in all the 
social conditions by which the judge himself is sur- 
rounded, Or the judge may he® directed to consult. the 
exusting supreme political authority of the day in every 
case of dithculty, and, as it were, draw fresh imspira- 
tion, as needed, from the ever-living authors of all 
legislation, This last device, mdeed, is adopted in “the 
English Statute of Treasons of the twenty-fifth year of 
Edward ILL, and also in the North German Landrecht, 
according to which latter (litroductory Section 47), “Tf 
“the judve considers the incaning of a law to be doubtful, 
“he must, without naming the parties, lay his doubis 
‘ before the Lecislative Comission.” Frederick HL. like- 
wise, In his code, the predecessor of the Landrecht, for- 
bade all qaferpretation, and, in the case of laws proving 
insufficient or amicus, provided for direct recourse 
being had to the levislature. 

The last possible mode of meeting the difficulty 
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resulting from a change or uncertainty in language is 
to leave the judve to decide for himself in view of all the 


exigencies of the case. This discretionary power, when 
so left tou the judge, may be used in a variety of ways. 

He may either decide simply in view of the im- 
mediate sugeestions of practical justice and convenience 
as presented by the actual situation of the parties before 
him. Inasmuch as these suggestions may lead him, in 
the next ease which comes before him, to an entirely 
different conclusion, and to laying down a very different 
rule of law, it is obvious that to admit any test of this 
vacue sort can only tend to a reign of arbitrary caprice, 
and, in fact, to general anarchy; for complete uncer- 
tainty in law differs little from the absence of all Jaw. 

Or, avain, the Judge may use his diserctionary power 
In making the meaning of the law under discussion con- 
form as far as possible to the analogy sugzyested by all 
those other parts of the law the meaning of whith is indis- 
putable. For this purpose he will have, on each occasion 
of deciding on a doubtful statute, to consult all such parts 
of the general law, written and unwritten, as seem likely, 
from the analogous character of the relations and transac- 
tions Which they control, to have any bearing on the case 
mnhand. For the same purpose current Jocieal methods, 
moral assumptions, and eval maxims or modes of coneep- 
tion will all be resorted to in order to guide the judge 
in the elaboration of the rule for which the written lan- 
cuace only affords tmoperfect hints. 

It is not too much to assert that it is through this 
process, as directed and perfected by a lughly organized 
legal profession, that the largest quantity of the law of 
England and of all the civilized States in the world has 
been developed. 

It is known that the earher Roman law grew up 
mainly through judicial commentaries on the text of 
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the XII Tables, those commentaries being concocted, 
not by the license of individual judges, but by the 
harmonizing spirit and tone of a long line of judicial 
magistrates, supported by the sympathetic co-operation 
of a constantly growing class of legal practitioners. 

In England, the history of the common law is familiar 
toall, The earlier judges, to whom its development is due, 
sometimes spoke as though they were merely applying 
the rules of a lost written code, sometimes as though 
applying to practice a body of traditional maxims which 
had been handed down from one generation of judyes 
to another. But in all cases their innovation’ on the 
imaginary code or maxims, or their interpretations of 
statutes, were cuided not by individual discretion, but by 
rigid conformity to a@ Jogical method and to a Jeval 
instinct Which had been formed and devised im the 
closely organized profession of the law. The same pro- 
Position Iseequally true of Continental countrics, where 
“jurisprudence,” or the stady of “interpretative lowie,” as 
created by judyes, playS so iinportant a part in’ the 
practical application of the modern codes. 

The true meaning for a French ear of the term juris- 
prudence cannot better be given than in the words of 
M. Portalis, in bis © Preliininary Discourse,” on the orizifial 
“propet” of the civil code; and those words so precisely 
express the method of interpretation which is being 
described, and which is here alleved to have been, within 
larger or smaller Jimits, the most potent and beneficial 
instrument of Jevislation, that they are specially ap- 
plicable in this place. M. Portalis writes, “In the 
“antinite diversity of sulijects which fall under the control 
“of the civil law, and upon which a judyment in most 
“eases consists Jess in the application of a precise teat 
“than in a combination of several texts, which lead to a 
“decision rather than contain it, jurisprudence is a» in- 
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«dispensable as law. It is to yurisprudence, then, that the 
“legislator must abandon those rare and extraordinary 
“cases which cannot entcr into the scheme of a rational 
“Jevislatiun—the variable, unaccountable details which 
“ouvht never to tecupy the attention of the legislator 
“and all those objects which it would be in vain to 
“attempt to foresce, and dangerous prematurely to avoid. 
“Experience alune can fill up the void spaces which we 
“must leave.” 

The breadth which M. Portalis accords to the dis- 
erctionary power of the judge is greater than is needed 
for the purpose now being considered, which is merely 
the determination of the meaning of an obscure or atn- 
biguous statute. 

With respect to a selection between the main 
resources just indicated, and especially between that 
of deferring to and laboriously exploring the true intent 
of the legislator, and that of Jeavine all dowbtful cases 
to be settled by the judge according to such methods as 
his judicial instinct: aceustoms him to employ, a differ- 
mee Wil probably be established between the case of a 
more recent and amore ancient statute. In proportion 
to the antiquity of the statute, the actual intent of the 
legislator becomes at once more undecipherable and likely 
to be more repuynant to the policy of modern times. 
In proportion to the reeeney of a statute, the will of the 
lesistature, if it be expressed at all, is more easy to gather 
from a vast variety of Qedicee; and a judicial superseding 
of if must seem to approach more nearly to an act of 
mere executis¢ insubordination. 

In all the above cases, however, a distinction has to 
be drawn between conseious or intentional, and uncon- 
scious or reluctant, legislation on the part of a judge. 
A judge consciously Jegislates when, either having no 
doubt about the meaning of the legislator, or being 
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quite satisfied that there never was a meaning—that 
is, that no legislation took place—he is led to enunci- 
ate a new rule of law on the subject, professing at the 
same time that he is merely declaring the will of the 
legislator. The judge may do this with all honesty, and, 
indeed, with the benevolent view of preventing casual 
injustice or the success of malice and fr aud. But, again, 
he may also do this in pursuit of some unworthy aim, as 
the support of class interests or the furtherance of the 
prerogative of the Crown. Conscious legislation of this 
sort is in the highest degree dangerous, and may easily 
become the source of the gravest corruptions, —® 

There are, however, certain methods of unconscious 
legislation, through which a change is involuntarily made 
in the substance of the law while a genuine attempt is 
heing made only to ascertain and apply it, which operate 
in other ways than through interpretation, properly so 
(alled.  Aedescription of some of these methods must 
shortly be proceeded with. 

In the mean time it i$ necessary to allude to certain 
devices cinploved im modern statutes and codes for 
the purpose of avoiding the necessity for undisciplined 
interpretation. Such devices are * Detinitions,” “ fnter- 
pretation Clauses,’ and “ Ulustrations.’ The purpose of 
all of these is to secure that words and sentences, 
having been used in one sense by the lJevislator, be 
strictly contined to that sense, and be rescued, as it were, 
from the perils of vacillation and uncertainty to which: 
all lancuage is naturally exposed. In English Acts of 
Parhament a somewhat reckless use is made of the “inter- 
pretation clauses,” by which, instead of a word or a 
sentence bi ing sinply guarded against inisapprehensions 
or abuse, the word or sentence is inade to cover a number 
of artificial meanings which, in the absence of the clausc, 


no interpreter would ever think of attaching to thei. 
F 
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A good specimen of the wise use of “ Definitions” is 
afforded by the XVIth Title of the 50th book of the 
Digest, headed “DE VERBORUM SIGNIFICATIONE,” in 
which a vast number of commouly recurrent terms and 
expressions havee their rigid meaning defined and 
guarded. Another specimen of useful definition is pre- 
sented by the new Anglo-Indian Consolidated Statutes 
or Codes, in which the simplest English is used, and all 
terms at all liable to perversion or abuse are severcly 
cireunnscribed. 

It is these last-mentioned bodies of law which also 
exhibit the happiest use of the method of taking pre- 
cautions against misapprehension, by the use of “ illus- 
trative cases.” These cases must be simple in structure, 
and neither too few nor too numerous; or else, instead 
of merely protecting the language avainst decencration 
or erratic abuses, they will serve, like “Ieading cases,” to 
restrict on all sides the nnport of the rule. : 

What has been hitherto said about iutcrpretation 
applies especially, though not cXclusively, to written Jaw. 
It has been seen, however, that wherever a rule of law 
exists, Whether it be written or unwritten, there is 
always a certainty of its undergoing modification in the 
cotrse of its bemg apphed in practice. The circumstances 
of the case which calls for its application are so freguently 
different from those which the obvious purport of the 
law comprehends, and yet those circumstances are near 
enough to those comprehended by the rule to suggest a 
mnodifieation of the rule in order to enclose them. 

In written law this modification is effected by inter- 
pretation strictly so called, whether the legislation really 
involved by it be conscious or unconscious, The written 
language is cither made to cover a larger meaning or a 
narrower meaning than that impressed upon it by the 
legislator. In the one case the interpretation is said to 
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be extensive, in the other restrictive. The process of 
investigating the intention and will of the legislator 
must always commence in the first instance with an 
inquiry into the words he has used, and the meaning 
he intended them to bear. It is onfy when the words 
are ambiguous, and the meaning therefore uncertain, 
or when it is held undesirable, for gome reason or 
other, to put the undoubted meaning upon the word, 
that other clues to the probable policy of the legislator 
ean be made available. These may be supplied, in 
the way above described, by the general context as 
gathered from the language of neighbouring laws, or by 
a regard for the whole political situation at the time of 
legislation. 

Interpretation resting upon a mere study of the 
words used in framing a Jaw has been called grain- 
matical interpretation, and that resting upon any other 
method, iMical. Those expressions are not very happily 
chosen, as grammar is only a part of logic, and the ene 
cannot possibly be opposed to the other. 

Apart, however, from any attempt, conscious or un- 
conscious, to modify the character of written law by 
extensive or restrictive interpretation, written and 
unwritten law are both Hable to decisive alteration at the 
hands of judves in a varicty of ways. Such ways are 
(1), the gradual recognition and adoption of customs ; (2), 
the incorporation of forvign law; (3), deference to the 
formulated opinions of text-book writers and commenta- 
tors ; (+), the framing of rules of procedure; (5), direct. 
legisiation under the cloak of conforming to a so-called 
“Law of Nature,” “ Natural Reason,” “ Natura] Justice,’ 
“Common Sense,” or * General Utility.” 

(1.) The original process, by which the spontaneous 
usages of the people became transmuted into true laws, is 
constantly being repeated throughout the whwle history 
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of a community, though, naturally, with greater facility 
and rapidity during the period i which a large mass of 
the law continues unwritten. The process, in the case of 
each custom so transmuted into law, commences with a 
cautious admission, within clearly-defined limits, of the 
custom as a rule binding on the partics who may be sup- 
posed to have contemplated its existence in their trans- 
actions with one another. 

When a custom is found to exist, not among a very 
small group of men, but among all men engaged in 
certain occupations, and to be constantly observed in 
their cothmon transactions; and if, furthermore, the 
custom he ancient, eertain, and not counter to the 
general political and social welfare of the community, 
the admission of it as qualifying the ordinary legal 
rule becomes a fixed practice m courts of Jaw. This 
adiission in time acts back again on the rule, and gives 
it definiteness and solidity. Ino this way the custom 
becomes eventually binding on all men, and, in fact, 
indistinguishable from Jaw itself’ A very large part 
of the Jaw of all countries is made in this way, and espe- 
cially in matters relating to commerce. In England, the 
whole law of bills of exchange and promissory notes ex- 
hibits the completion of the absorbing process, and the 
general admission of the customs prevalent in the Stoek 
Exchange and in agricultural tenures exhibits the earlier 
stages of 16, 

(2.) The incorporation of foreien law is another 
method through which law grows. The amount of this 
incorporation must depend on a variety of circumstances, 
and is likely to be less than elsewhere in an insular 
country like England, the laws of which reached a 
considerable degree of development before relations 
with foreign countries in times of peace became con- 
spicuously active. The process is likely to be hastened 
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by foreign conquest, or even by the introduction of large 
foreign populations, whose peculiar customs cannot fail to 
affect the administration of law. The prevalence of the 
Canon law throughout Europe (owing to the Eccle- 
siastical system, which, at one time of another, has domi- 
nated in all countrics), and the lancuave of International 
law (founded to so great an extent on that of the Roman 
law, and in use in the Admiralty and Prize courts of all 
countries), have together combined to infuse a very large 
tincture of what may be called foreizn law into the 
systems even of the countries which, like Eneland, have 
most obstinately resisted all external influencts. More 
recently, however, the universal diffusion of codes 
founded on the type of the Code Napoleon, and the closer 
intercourse, both for social and for commercial purposes, 
of all the States of Europe, have been tending to make 
the foreign element in all European systems of law very 
“considerable, so far as this clement can be incorporated 
independently of express legislation. 

(3.) A third, important, though silent and often 
ignored, mode of replenishing a Jegal system through 
judicial action alone, is the adoption of the opimons 
of eminent text-book writers and commentators. In 
the countries of the Continent where codes have Deen 
constructed, the works of text-book writers of repute, in 
commenting on the language of the eodes, become 
searcely less authoritative on the state of the law than 
the language of the codes themselves. In England this 
influence has been felt to a considerable extent, but 
wmainjy under very different classes of circumstances ; 
such, for instance, as where the text-book writers are of 
considerable antiquity, so that the constant authority 
they have had seems to have gathered strength with 
every fresh race of judges who have been loyal to their 
sovereignty. The influence of such writers as Bracton, 
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Fortescue, and Coke may be explained as easily by 
reference to the uncertain and almost mystical sources to 
which the old common Jaw was referred, as to the essen- 
tial worth of those writers theinselves. 

The early beginnings, however, of the English common 
law were shrouded in such a mist of obscurity, and so many 
fictitious expressions had to be resorted to, to give it any 
substance or reality at all, that the writings of great 
judges, on the whole or on parts of the early law, could 
not but be weleomed as light shining in a very dark 
place. In later times a certain special deference has been 
accorded, in the Jaw regulating land, to the custom or 
opinion of eminent conveyanecrs. The reason of this is 
that the mysteries attending the conveyance of land, the 
formal expressions essential to an effective deed for the 
purpose, and the rarity and close mutual connection of 
the men who devoted themselves to this branch of the 
art of Jaw, all conspired to make conveyancers in some 
measure sharers with the judges in evoking the law 
relating to the peeuliar branch of matters with which 
they had to deal. 

(4.) The task of framing the rules of procedure is a 
task naturally and properly left by the levislator, within 
certain limits, to the judges who have to administer the 
Jaw. It has already been seen that laws of procedure 
form the most ancient portion of every system of law, 
and it is only by slow and tentative eftorts that material 
changes can be superinduced upon that part of the 
mechanisin of the State which operates most immediately 
in the presence of the people, and to which they are. 
accordingly, the most tenaciously attached. 

Nevertheless, occasions do arise, though almost unper- 
ecived by spectators, for the gradual introduction of new 
rules of procedure. The omission, at first accidental, of an 
accustomed formality, becomes habitual, and the judges 
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no longer insist on the observance of it. What is at first 
an irregular variation from established usage, commend- 
ing itself by its superior convenience, gradually becomes 
sanctioned as the only rule. 

In this way the whole law regulating the conduct 
of trials, both criminal and civil, has in Eneland heen 
fashioned with the smallest possible help from  legis- 
lation. A Jaw of evidence, of the utmost degree of 
refinement, had heen fully developed ; the rules for the 
examination and cross-examination of witnesses had 
been reduced to a system of extreme precision; and the 
formalities to be observed before the trial by thé parties 
to an action, for the purpose of ascertaining the truc 
question to be lrought before the court, had been so 
laboriously and so technically wrought out into a cum- 
brous method called “pleading,” that only the pruning 
hand of the lecislature was wanted to introduce a snnple 
substitutehdequate to the wants of modern times. 

When any new jurisdiction is founded, or new court 
of justice instituted, or even when any decisive amend- 
ment of the constitution of any existing court Is) pro- 
ceeded with, it is customary to leave the framing of rules 
of procedure, so far as they are not framed by anticipa- 
tion by the levislature, to the general hody of the judges 
who are most concerned with the administrative change. 

It isto be observed that this function of framing rules 
of procedure is not, as it might appear, a merely forma] 
and technical matter, having no important bearing on the 
substance of the law. 

When the nature of the rights and duties arising from 
the law has been explained, it will be seen that they 
depend for their value and import upon the facility with 
which they can be made effectual in a court of justice. 
Thus to facilitate procedure, in respect to any class 
of laws, is tu give increased value to the rights and 
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duties arising under that class. To complicate or 
embarrass procedure is to impair the validity of those 
rights and duties. 

In this way the framing of rules of procedure becomes 
not the least important mode by which judges, in the 
very process of executing law, contribute to its substan- 
tive change or growth. 

(5.) The last mode which it is worth while here to 
recount, by which judges supplement or modify a legal 
system, is by affecting to apply legal rules not made 
by the Icgislature and not alleged to be handed down 
from some traditionary authority in the past, but based 
upon certain large ethical, or so-called utilitarian, prin- 
ciples which, it must be thereby held, are presumptively 
part and parcel of the national Jaw. Such principles are 
alluded to in such expressions as “ Natural Law,” 
“ Natural Justice,” “ Natural Reason,” “ Common Sense,” 
“General Utility,” and the like. ; 

That some universal ethical postulates are made in 
every system of law, and seem to be presupposed in 
the process of executing it, is not capable of being 
denied. But when once licence is given to judges to 
use these phrases when they choose, and to act upon 
them, the obvious consequence must be that the Judge’s 
interpretation of these expressions becomes the ready 
substitute for a rule of law. The “ Law of Nature” 
may or may not be existent. In any way the judge’s 
interpretation of that law may signally diverge from that 
of the legislator, and one judge’s view may be wholly 
irreconcilable with that of another. 

All these expressions have, indeed, very considerable 
sigmificance, inasmuch as the terms of every law, whether 
written or unwritten, really connote, besides the ideas 
actually denoted by them, a number of ideas present to 
the mind of the legislator, and which need to be repro- 
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aluced by the judge. Such ideas are sometimes formu- 
lated into very large and imposing proportions, called 
“legal maxims,” which are said to underlie all parts of a 
legal system. They are constituent portions of every 
particular law, though their generflity, and perhaps 
vagueness, necd in turn an amount of judicial circum- 
seription which is constantly narrowing their original 
purport. 

But a vast number of ideas, presumably present to 
the mind of a legislater, and needing to be reproduced 
by the judge, are never formulated at all. To this class 
wf ideas belongs the conception that the genefal aim of 
every law is to perfect the social constitution of man- 
kind; and that, therefore, every operation of a law which 
seems ty violate this constitution casts discredit upon the 
interpretation to which that operation is due. 

The notion of a social constitution for mankind clothes 

“Stself inta variety of dresses, according as a prevalent 
philosophical or theolovical theory looks upon aman 
either as spontaneously evolving a destiny for himself 
through the action of native and essential forces ; 
or, as consciously reflecting upon and turning to account 
the tardy products of recorded observation and  e¢x- 
perience; or el-c, in the exercise of all the faculties which 
he finds himself to possess, as obediently submitting 
his impulses to the guidance of a Supreme Being who 
ever co-operates with the physical and moral nature of 
the creature He has formed, in pursuit of its true and 
only possible course of development. Whichever theory 
prevails, either in the world of thought or in the popular 
dhalect, the language of the courts of law is likely to 
become consunant with it. Thus in sume ages “nature,” 
“justice,” “reason,” will severally express ideas which in 
other ages will be rendered by “ sense,” or even “ utility.” 
The same postulates, however, underlie each of these 
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expressions,—to the effect that law is an instrument for 
the effecting of large purposes connected with the 
general welfare of the members of the State, and that no 
meaning of a law can be the true one which conflicts 
violently with this‘ object. 

The history of the French codes affords a curious illus- 
tration of the important place loose maxims of policy, 
morality, or even law, are apt to take, even in the 
compilations of law which affect to be most exact and 
exhaustive. By the 4th Article of the Code Civil it is 
laid down that “the judee who shall refuse to give a 
“decisioi—-under pretext of the silence, obscurity, or 
“insufficiency of the law—ean be sued as guilty of a 
“denial of justice.” As subsidiary resources for helping 
a judge in sach a dilemma, the following were suggested 
in the debates upon the Code, apparently by Napoleon 
himself: (1) equitd naturelle, lot naturelle; (2) Roman, 
law; (3) ancient customs; (4) ewscyes, evenchles, dé&cr- 
sions, jurisprudence ; (5) droit conanun, (6) prinerpes 
géneraur, navies, doctrine, science” 

Some part of the criticism of the Appellate Tribunal 
of Montpellier, to whieh, with the other Appellate 
Tribunals, the projet of the Code was submitted for 
review, is worth citing, as pointing out the peculiar 
dangers incident to a heedless use of legislative language 
not capable of severe circumscription. “ What a juris- 
“prudence! having nothing better than an arbitary rule 
“to apply to the enormous range of objects that have to 
“be brought into harmonious combination under the new 
“system of levislation. .... What ean be looked for 
“as likely to exercise a steady control over an unsym- 
“metrical jurisprudence which can only be constituted 
“by decisions subject to no appeal, inasmuch as, instead 
“of reposing on the firm basis of the law, they are made 
“to rest on the intermediate principles of ‘equity, or 
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* vague ‘usages, on the ideas of logicians, and, in a word, 
“on what is merely arbitrary ?. To an incomplete system 
“of legislation there is then added as a supplement a 
“jurisprudence full of defects.” 

It has thus been seen that, while the growth of law 
takes place in two main and parallel eurrents—the work 
of the legislator and that of the judge—y¢t these currents 
again admit of a great deal of subdivision. The various 
modes in which law experiences chance in the hands of 
the judge who executes it have been successively com- 
mented upon. 

It is no less necessary to notice that the tonscious 
change in law by levislation is also effected in more ways 
than one. The legislature may either directly make its 
own laws, or may only create a subordinate authority 
with the requisite powers and eapacity of making laws. 
Or, again, the levislative authority may, as it were, invite 
a subokdMiate authority to co-operate with itself and 
initiate laws for the ultquior approval either of the whole 
or of some of the departments of the Jegislature > or it 
may construct the law, but leave a subordinate authority 
to put it in force only when o¢eustoen may sugyest. 
These different methods are ilustrated in the method. of 
legislation pursued in’ England for the eovernment of 
such of her colonies as have Parhamentarv institutions ; 
in the limited selfvoverning power conceded to municipal 
authorities, to railway companies, and to collegiate bodies; 
and in the schemes for the future constitution and regula- 
tion of endowed schools, made by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners in comphance with an Act of Parhament, 
and which become Jaw after lving for forty days unop- 
posed upon the tables of both Houses of Parliament. 

In the case of “codification,” where the legislature 
consciously reconstructs and republishes the whole of a 
nation’s laws, or a very large and important portion of 
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them, there is, strictly speaking, no difference between 
the character of the law-making force and of that em- 
ployed in the minutest legislative change. Whatever 
apparent difference there is lies in the subordination of the 
political to the Idéyal purpuse; or, in other words, the 
main object in view in making a code is to correct the 
anomalies and misgrowths that have attended the spon- 
taneous devdlonmient of law, and not to introduce sub- 
stantial changes into the materials of the law. 

All the various modes by which the growth of law is 
determined inay, in accordance with the preceding 
observations and conclusions, be arranged as follows :-— 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ELEMENTARY CONCEPTIONS AND TERMS. 
Person and Thing,—Right and Duty —Act and Event. —Will, Intention, 
Neghyence, Fraud, Malice,-— 

In the study of a science dealing largely with moral con- 
ceptions, there are two characteristic difficulties, which 
tend to increase one another by their co-existence. One 
is that cach leading conception presupposes a mumber of 
others, and it is always impossible to evolve fully any 
One wiereut constantly anticipating the existence and 
use of all the rest. Thg second difficulty is that, inas- 
much as all moral conceptions derive their meaning and 
validity from their universality, this very generally tends 
tu impair their clearness, and to infect them with the 
obscurity of the various channels of jinman consciousness 
through which they have to pass. This obscurty is 
especially reflected in language, the looseness and inde- 
terminateness of which, in all moral topies, is tou 
notorious tu need illustration. 

The terms good, evil, right, wrong, ought, must, should, 
duty, conseience, obligation, and the like, have each a 
different meaning in the mouth of every one who uses 
them, and in the ear of every one who hears thei. 
The ethical and political history of law, as it has just been 
described, at once establishes how deeply from the very 
first, and through its whole process of development, the 
facts of law are implicated with the facts of the moral 
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progress of individual and social man. The facts of law 
then suffer, as to their capacity for ready exposition, from 
all the cloudiness which hangs round the popular concep- 
tions of the moral facts of life, and froin all the ambiguities 
and flux to which the language expressing these concep- 
tions is notoriously exposed. In order, then, to elucidate 
the facts, the expression and arrangement of which con- 
stitutes the Science of Law, it becomes necessary to clear 
them severally from their implication with the facts of 
ethical science, strictly so called, and to rescue the lan- 
guage expressing these facts from the indeterminateness 
it has cofitracted. 

The primitive notions with which law deals are 
persons and things. The object for which the rules— 
at first spontaneous and casual, and aftcrwards recular 
and couscivusly invented—which constitute a nation’s 
Jaw are made, 1s the determining of the mutual relations 
of the human beings who form the community.*™ | 

The whole community may. be regarded as com- 
posed of an active crowd of imultitudinous atoms, 
incessantly crossing one anothers path, and interfering 
with one another's freedom of movement. The influence 
of family life and of the simpler forms of agricultural and 
naustrial co-operation tend, of themselves, at the very 
birth of the State, to create within the realm of 
this confused atomic action an increasing nuinber 
of fixed groups or centres of independent movement. 
About the same time another series of events is taking 
place, giving rise to the phenomena of law. These 
events are of a different description in different com- 
munities. Juther the groups spontaneously enlarge 
themselves, and the village absorbs the family, or some 
one or more of the originally co-equal groups enlarge in 
numbers or imcrease in importance out of proportion to 
the rest. Or the whole community becomes subjugated 
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to the sway or influence of some already organized 
State. Each of these classes of events has been exhibited 
in the carly history of celebrated communities, and the 
researches on the subject are too well knuwn to need to 
be more precisely referred to in this place. What is of 
importance, however, to notice is that, in every case, 
the final result is the adjustment of the limits of free 
movement of the various groups constituting the com- 
munity, Mu respect of their capacity for disturbing each 
other. 

As the wroups break up and the organic whole of 
the family becomes resolved into the individual human 
beings composing it, the same bencticial result is experi- 
enced, The limits of free movement of all individual 
human beings in the commumity, sv far as respects their 
capacity for disturbing one anether, are adjusted by a 
series of rules, the binding foree of which is generally 
Teco weed, 

The next matter to Le considered is, What is aaplied in 
“the capacity of the various hiiman beings who constitute 
the community to disturb one another” This disturb- 
ance may obviously be cflected in a variety of ways. 
It may be effected, for instance, by rude attempts to 
invade and break up the spontaneous groups of domestic 
and village Jife into which the originally barbaric 
elements organized themselves. The disturbance may be 
effected, again, by a violent interruption of the effort of 
members of the groups to cultivate the soil, to build 
houses, to sture up the products of the ground, and to 
create the first beginnings of markets and merchandise. 
The disturbance, ayvain, may be directed against the 
embryonic organ of Government from which the force of 
law itself is procecding. The free movement of the 
conservator of the public peace, of the magistrate, the 
arbitrator, the judge, may be impeded, and, in this 
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way, the growing progress of the community may be 
threatened in its most vital point. 

It is to be noticed, then, that all these forms of 
mutual disturbance of members of the community by one 
another cither touéh human beings with respect to the 
outward physical substances (including the national 
territory), which exist in a community, or touch them 
independently of any reference to these objects. Both 
kinds of disturbance must be of the greatest importance, 
and the laws preventing and punishing them of equal 
importance. The life of the community, especially in its 
carly days, can hardly be said to depend less on the 
security for ownership than on the security for life or for 
the integrity of the family. Personal security, owner- 
ship, family life, presuppose and imply one another ; and, 
if one be permanently menaced, it is only a question of 
time when the ruin of the others 3s accomplished. 

The result of the above analysis is that ou broad’ 
class of oppositions is found to ¢haracterize the whole 
field of law ; that is, the opposition between the human 
heings whose relations with one another are regulated, 
and the physical substances which are the occasion of 
great classes of these reeulations, The former are 
styled persons, and the latter things. It is obvious that 
the distinction between persons and things is neither 
created nor first noticed by law. Its existence is 
deeply laid both in the natural and in the moral world. 
Tt underlies, indecd, the thoughts of every one, and no 
real confusion between a human being and the elements 
of the physical universe which he controls is possible. 

It is the peculiarity of law, however, to import into 
the moral notions which it handles a sharpness of distinc- 
tion and a clearness of limitation which is generally alien 
to the very nature of moral ideas. Thus, when law is 
addressed to human beings, it becomes essential to 
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ascertain who the human beings are who are 80 
addressed,—whcther it is those alone who are resident 
in the territory of the State, or who were born in it,— 
whether it is those who through illness or physical 
pressure are unable to exercise any’ of their natural 
functions,—whcether it extends to a corporate aggregation 
of human beings, such as a municipality, p school, a sub- 
ject State. 

A human being, or aggregate body of human beings, 
in this exact and Limited use of the expression, 18 
& legal “person,”’—a terin which, ike other legal terms, 
on some sides covers nore than is covered by thé popular 
word, and on other sides covers less. A legal person 
is a human beim, or averevate body of human beings, 
looked upon as a subject of law. Not all human beings, 
then, are legal persons, these being persons in the popular 
sense why are not so in the lewal; and there have been 
fictitiowreurcations of the imacination to which, for legal 
reasons, the same term g person” has heen applied, 

This comes about in the following way s- A person,” 
In the narrower and more exact meaning of the term, is 
only known to the law as a centre round which a number 
of rights and duties gather, and who is, hypothetically, 
in possession of the moral and mental faculties needed VW 
enjoy the rights and perform the duties, Under a 
condition of absolute slavery, such as has hardly ever 
been known in any civilized State in historical times, the 
unhappy human beinvs who are slaves are not persons 
in this legal sense. They are excluded from the benefit 
of all legal richts, and they are incapable of the voluntary 
performance of legal dutics. Such advantages as they 
enjoy flow from the arbitrary and casual kindness of their 
masters, and such Habilitics as they ineta are imposed by 
their masters and not by law. Putin the condition of 
slavery such as is presented in Ruman historical times, 
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and especially under the Emperors, and in the modern 
slavery of the western hemisphere, the slaves have always 
had a limited share of rights, as is shown by the penalties 
to which their masters were and are liable for cruelty or 
abuse; and they have been liable to duties, as is shown 
by the penalties to which they themselves were and are 
liable for offences against their masters or the State. 
Thus, in historical times, slaves have always been pro- 
perly classed as legal persons, and never have properly 
belonged to the category of things. 

It may happen, however, that though a human being 
is invested with rights and made lable to the perform- 
ance of duties, yet he may, through infirmity, physical 
pressure, or other causes, be prevented from performing 
the legal duties cast upon him. He may, nevertheless, 
continue to be the olject of the care and protection of 
the State. The integrity of Js family relations is 
secured to him, his property is  protected,7™and his 
personal independence and safety are strictly guaranteed. 
He is, at the same time, regarded as exempt from every 
legal duty, because he is unable to perform it. Special 
devices may, indeed, be resorted to, as hy interposing 
trustees, guardians, and hike persons, and by eastinge new 
anid special duties upon them, with the view of making 
their acts a substitute for the defective or nugatory acts 
of the incapable person. 

The rules for the creation and regulation of these 
classes of substitutive persons form a daree and lMIpor- 
tant branch of the law. The only reason for alluding 
to them at present is to notice that the fixed jdea of 
*" personality,” as consisting in a capacity fur enjoying 
rights and performing duties, is ritidly adhered to by 
law even in cases where, from the accidents or peculiar 
conditions of humanity, special devices have to be re- 
sorted to in order to make the assumed state an actual one, 
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But a similar train of fictions in a more palpable 
form accounts for a still larger use of the term person 
which has obtained in some systems of law. It was seen 
that the first cunception of a leyal person was the 
“being the centre of a group of fights and duties, 
and having the capacity to enjoy and perform = them.” 
It may, however, happen that an assemblage of rights 
and duties may croup themselves tovether, and yet 
the particular person or persons who form the centre 
of them cannot be directly ascertained, or, for leval 
purposes, are shrouded in obscurity. Phe perforinance of 
such duties as may exist may be cast, as in @he cases 
already mentioned, upon a definite number of persons or 
Upon & class of State ofhcials, whom the terms af appoint- 
ment of the persons whe are to enjoy the rights may not 
vet have desiemated: and the actual appointinent may wait 
either for the happening of conditional events, or even for 
the arkiuary decision of a judyve or exceutive otlicer, 

It is natural enoutd. in cases ke this, that the assem- 
blage of rights and duties forming the group described 
should themselves acquire the legal aspect of personality, 
the circumstance being suppressed that the Hunan beings 
who are the central objects for the advantage or dis- 
advantage of Whom the group exists are yeu uncertifin 
or undetermined, This line of thoneht explains the 
creation of a number of fictions in Roman Jaw, which 
would otherwise be either inexplicable or mexcusable. 
Thus the jpiscus (that is, the State viewed on its 
revenue or exchequer side}, the corporate communities 
of cities or Villages, the associated members of a trade 
(as the colleget nacicularioryin, guisforvin) were all 
severally treated as persons. In each of these cases 
the exact human beings who were the centres reund 
which the mghts and duties gathered were indefinite, 
or at least undetermined, though the rights and duties 
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themselves were reduced to the greatest amount of pre- 
cision. 

The English “corporation svle,’ as a bishop—where 
the actual human beings contemplated by law are a 
number of persons living successively — affords an 
instance of a similar class of fictions. In a like way, 
by even a bolder application of the fiction, the hareditas 
jacens, or agereeate rights and duties of a deceased 
person previous to acquisition by his successor, pious 
or charitable institutions (pi@ cause), and even lands 
looked upon as subject to servitudes or entitled to the 
benefit of them (pradium serviens sive dominans), 
were, fur some purpose, treated as legal persons. In 
other words, judicial attention was fixed upon the rights 
and duties assembled together or particularized, and, for 
the moment, the actual human beines interested were 
kept in abeyance, the reality of their existence some- 
where and at some time being nevertheless. implica 
throughout, Se 

The purpose of this investigation is to establish that 
the only conception of a person known to law is that of 
a human being looked upon in reference to his rights and 
duties; that, in modern times, the class of legal persons 
is exactly co-extensive with that of all the members of 
the community, that is, the subjects of the State; that, 
in ancient times, there may have been presented con- 
ditions uf such absolute slavery that the class of legal 
persons comprised all persons in the community except- 
ing slaves; Jastly, that for legal and judicial con- 
venience, it has been found expedient to extend the use 
of the term persyn in certain directions, in cases in which 
there are reasons for treating an assemblage of rights and 
duties with the same unity of method as that with which 
they would be treated if they centred in a single human 


being; and that the special form which this device 
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has assumed has been sometimes that of treating an 
indefinite number of human beings as if they were 
definite, and sometimes that of treating indeterminate, 
future, or hypothetical human beings as if they were 
determinate, present, and actual 

The true opposite of a person is a thing, It is 
natural that a similar series of devices should have been 
practised upon the latter term as upon the former. The 
term thing oneht strictly to be limited to all those 
physical substances, or detached portions of the material 
world, which form the subject of that incessant competi- 
tion Which it is one main purpose of law to arrest. For 
it is one of the chief ends of law to ascertain and settle 
the relations of persons to one another in respect of their 
rival claims to appropriate the material products of 
nature or of art. These material products need to be 
expressed Ly a lesal term as detinite and precise as the 
legal ton persou. The term doug, which covers, in 
popular speech, the YE Te oof these products, midit: with 
advantage, for Jeval purposes, be striethy confined to 
them. Put this term dias, in fact, suffered, even im its 
Jegal uses, certain extensions and deflections, the history 
of which must be deseribed. , 

The term thray, and the closely corresponding Latin 
term res, have been emploved to cover not only tanwible 
objects, but also those which are intangille. These intan- 
gible oljects are certain asscinblaves of rights and duties 
which relate to thin ys in the strict sense. Such were, in 
Roman law, an inheritance, an obligation, an action. 
A fiction was resorted to sinilar to that already de- 
seribed as employed in extending the Jewal use of the 
term person. Attention was coneentrated upon the 
rights and duties, though it was true that the centre 
round which these rights and duties grouped themeclves 
was a tangible object or assemblave of tangible objects 
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Thus, though an inheritance consists of a multitudi- 
nous number of physical products and materials, the only 
unity collecting them together is found in the combina- 
tion of richts and dutics existing in him who is the 
past or future incumbent. So with an obligation. The 
subject matter of the legal bond imphed in an “ obliga- 
tion” is frequently, though by no means always, a thing 
inthe popular sense. Dut attention is withdrawn from 
these physical objects, which may, m any one case, be 
extremely numerous and diversified, and is fixed on the 
acoregate of rights and duties which constitute the legal 
relationship. Similarly with anaction, In cach of these 
cases, the quality of physical unity is, as it were, im- 
parted to the transaction, claim, or interest concerned. 

This extensive use of the term thiwg has been practised 
in Knelish law, and also in the “Code Napoléon” Tn 
Eneland, the class of “ineorporeal thinus ” is a large and 

~ 
Important one, including such olyeet. as annuities, case- 
ments, tithes, commons, and dfuchises. The sort of 
justification which is given of this use of the term thing 
may be gathered from the followin extract trom a well- 
known Enelish text-book (Siniths “teal and Personal 
Property ") oe 

“An annuity, for instance, is an dreorporcal thing: 
“for, although the money whiehas the droit or produet of 
“the anmiity is of a corporeal nature, vet the annuity 
“Gtself which produces that money is a thing invisible, 
“and has only a mental existence, The term cecorporead 
‘hereditaments is sometimes applied to remainders and 
“reversions > but it would seem more accurate to treat 
“of them rather as interests in things, than as things or 
“subjects of property themselves.” 

Tt is not easy to see how an annuity has a better 
claim to be included in the class of © incorporeal things” 
than a remainder or a reversiun. Surely an annuity is, 
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equally with these, only an interest in a corporeal thing, 
and remainders and reversions, equally with annuities, 
have only a mental existence. 

The use of the word chose in France may be under- 
stood from the following extract from M. Rovron’s “ Com- 
mentary on the seeond Book of the Code Napoléon ” — 

“Qn entend par choses tout ce qui existe physique- 
“ment ou moralement, exeepté Phomme, si ce nest dans 
“Jes pays on Thomme est esclave; car les esclives ctaient 
“et sont encore considcrds comme des choses.” 

This extension of the term chose to all that “exists 
morally ” is, in fact, a confession that the term aiceds to 
have some larver and vaguer meaning Mnpressed upon it 
than that of strictly physical substance. The expression 
“anorally " micht allow of the term being used to express 
whatever the writer pleased, This mode is stil more 
danverous than that familiar to the Roman and Enelish 
lawyers. 

It is to be observ ] that, for the special purpose ofa 
legal argument, or in order to look at a group of rights 
and duties from a special point of view, that which os 
usually treated as a person may, provistonally, be treated 
as a thing. Thus when a father or master brings an 
action for the detention of, or for injuries inflieted upem, 
his child or apprentice, or when a husband sues for 
injuries inflicted upon: his wite, the child, apprentice, 
and wife are in fact held to be theags. The action is not 
brought in pursuance of the lecal nichts of the child, 
apprentice, or wife. For the purposes of the action, they 
mizht as well be criminals, slaves, or beasts of burden. 

The action ig brought in pursuance of the rights of 
the master, father, or husband. The persons who directly 
suffer from the injury are, for the purpose in hand, and 
solely to the extent needed for this purpose,—treated as 
if they were things, the understuod ownership of which 
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law engages to protect. The person who injures the 
child, apprentice, or wife might, under some systems of 
law, have to incur the risk of two sorts of actions—one, 
in which the father, master, or husband is the plaintiff ; 
and the vther in Which the person directly injured is the 
plaintiff In the former case, the person injured is treated 
as & thing ; ; but, of course, not so in the latter case. 

It is worth while also to notice that the father, 
master, or husband has two classes of mghts in respect 
of those severally dependent upon him. He has a right 
(gus im rem) “avainst all the world,” as it is said, for 
the maintenance of which he is entitled to bring an 
action against persons who injure those so dependent 
upon him; and he also has a special right (jus im 
person) against those persons themselves, with respect 
to the due performance of the dutics involved in the 
several relationships. 

From this investigation it will appear that the terms 
person and thing, when used ines strictly legal sense, 
by no means tally with the corresponding terms as 
popularly employed. The modifications of the micanings 
of the legal terms are, nevertheless, determined by strict 
logical principle, aud have a definite ethical and ety- 
mdlogical history. 


Tt has been impossible to diseuss the lecal use of the 
terms person and thing without anticipating avain and 
again the lesal use of the terms righ? and duty. Such 
anticipations, however, are unavoidable, in expounding 
the principles of a complex science in which cach concep- 
tion and term implies and connotes all the rest. The 
only remedy is to wait till every conception and term 
has been investigated, and then to study the whole 
subject afresh from the commencement. 

The term riy/d is the central term at once of the 
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Science of Law, and of the Science of Morality. A 
complete understanding of the term, as it is used in the 
exposition of each science, carries with it a complete 
understanding of the nature of science itself The 
difficulty of treating the subject, especially for purposes 
of international communication, is all the greater because 
the English right, the Latin jus, the German recht, and 
the French drou:t, are no two of them exactly co-exten- 
sive in ranve of meaning. For this reason it is all the 
more important to bring into distinct relief the latent 
eonceptions which underlie the more important and 
essential meanings of these terms in the several lan- 
guages. The accidental meanings of the terms, whether 
supplementary to or modifying of the rest, ean then 
easily be evolved. 

As the State is gradually being formed, out of the 
initial family groups which constitute the primitive 
conmmanity, the iy ee the individual being to an inde- 
pendent existence b&sme progessively manifested ina 
variety of ways. These clans are enforced, partly by the 
growing moral sentiments of the bulk of the community, 
as these spontaneously develop) themselves under the 
fostering inilnences of domestic dife and industrial 
occupations, partly by the organized force of the whole 
community expressed ino law. At first, the personal 
claims of each wnember of the community are the mere 
outward form in which the tendency to individualistic, as 
eontrasted with corporate, existence clothes itself The 
Individual member of the community can only exist 
as such if space is allowed him for the free movement of 
his muscles directed by the free action of his mental 
faculties. So far as this free movement is restricted, so 
far are the possibilities of individual existence reduced ; 
and when this movement is fettered on every side, these 
possibilities becume aunihilated. In other words, the life 
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of the human being loses its essential characteristics and 
becomes attenuated to a mere phase of physical life. 

It is necessary here, however, to interpose a caution. 
At the first birth of a nation the growth of individual 
liberty is the only test of the possibility of moral and 
accial life. Yet when the conception of liberty has been 
definitely framed, and the enjoyment of it has once 
been so largely diffused as to secure the permanence 
of the State, then the oecasional loss of liberty in 
the case of individual citizens is not only compatible 
with the hichest moral attainment in them, but may 
prove tht condition for their loftiest development. Even 
here, however, the loss of liberty, to the extent to which 
it exists, implies a degradation of the State, and, if 
persisted in, can only Jead to its dissolution. 

It. may, then, be opined that the vital energy of the 
primitive State 1s exhibited more in the growth of per- 
sonal liberty than in anything else, ..Jt is omy-cn a 
condition of liberty that industyet occupations ean be 
pursucd; that commercial enterprises can be undertaken ; 
that fimily ties ean be cherished; that social bonds can 
be gradually and slowly matured; and that Jeisure ean 
The found for the eradual culture of the various senti- 
ments, cmotions, and aspirations, on the mutual play of 
which, throughout the whole community, the complex 
lite of the State depends. 

“Taiberty,” indeed, is in itself only a necative term, 
and denotes the absence of restraint. But it also eon- 
Hotes a positive condition of the most momentous sort. 
It dinphes rest, meditation, imagination, slow and steady 
culture of the faculties, combinations and associations for 
all sorts of purposes, and especially that slowly-formed 
belief in the cortam power of carrying resolutions into 
action, on Which so much of human strength and great- 
ness depends. “ Liberty,” then, on its positive side, 
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denotes the fulness of individual existence. On its 
negative side it denotes the necessary restraint on all 
which is needed to promote the greatest possible amount 
of liberty for each. 

Apart from all thought of the artificial creations of 
law, there is no doubt some definite amount of qualifica- 
tion of the positive freedom of each man, which presents 
exactly the condition most favourable, at a given period, 
to the welfare of all. This amount of qualification may 
be impossible to assign for all periods and for all nations, 
and it will differ from period to period and from State to 
State. The amount of it actually existing is hkély to err 
sometimes by excess, sometimes by defect. It will be 
determined, like other moral growths, partly by an 
almost purely instinctive grasp of the only conditions 
in which human Jife is possible; partly hy the gra- 
dually and spoutancously recorded dictates of human 
EXPT ce ; paretigy te conscious refiecuions of sages 
or statesmen. 

The generic expression which denotes, for any age 
and country, the exact measure of per onal liberty for 
every man which supplies the most faveurable con litions 
for the highest possible development of the moral exist- 
ence of allis “richts.”’) The correlative Halulities of every 
man to respect the Lberty so limited is expressed by the 
term “duties.” 

It appears at once, then, that, though some classes of 
rights are universally recoenized, and seem to he appro- 
priate to all staves of human society, yet it ean hardly 
be suid that there are any “rights of mam” as such, 
or that there are anv modes of liberty or of restraint to 
be universally described as essentials of the State in all 
countries. 

Where such expressions as “human rights” or 
“rights of man” are resurted to for the purpose of popular 
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argument, they are often extremely useful, enclosing, 
as they do, a logic peculiar to themselves, though not 
always of the kind intended by the speaker. The real 
value of these terms is that they remind the violators 
and corrupters of society that there is a standard of 
liberty and justice different from that set by their own 
self-interest and passions; that the value of this standard 
has been stamped by the general expericnce of mankind 
in all ages; and that it is fortified by the deepest associ- 
ations Which have been progressively fashioned in the 
mental constitution of all eivilized men. 

While the purely moral conception of rights and duties 
is making its way in the strivings after liberty wit- 
nessed by primitive times, the solidifying itlucnces of law 
are at the same time giving fixity to the existing concep- 
tions, and constantly introducing modifications into them. 

As the practice of marriage grows into a custum 
of inarriage, and the custom ee set the liberty of 
the husband and wife in respee one another and in 
respect of their children becomes gradually surrounded 
With more and more determinatery fixed limits, and 
the liberty of all others in respect of the intezrity of 
the said marriage-tie becomes also suitably restrained, 
The richts and duties of the husband, the wife, the 
children, and of all other persons beeome closely marked 
out and detined. The form and evidence of the marriage 
become matter of urgent concecrn and strict deseription, 
The grounds, ifany, of the dissolution of the marriace-tie, 
and of the abrozation of the rights and duties thereby 
existing, demand also the most accurate demarcation. The 
formal methods for the protection of the richts and the 
enforcement of the duties incident to marriage beeome 
matter of precise definition Not, indeed, that this order 
of events is chronologically the true one. In fact, the 
vivhts and duties seldum come into clear relief at all till 
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they have been adjudicated upon, and thus procedure and 
rules for the regulation of procedure form the initial 
stage in the development of true legal rights. 

Nor is it correct, except by way, of illustration, to 
isolate the rights and duties appertaining to family life, 
as though they ever existed previously to, and indepen- 
dently of, other Jarve classes of rights apd duties. The 
rights to personal security, as the topic of criminal law, 
are naturally among the earliest appreciated by a rising 
State. Not, indeed, that human life itself is regarded 
as having any especial value, but the need for reliance 
upon the @ood faith of others and the horror Of parti- 
cular forms of erime, especially any partaking of impiety, 
are felt sufficiently keenly to generate @ prevailing dis- 
position to punish those offences by which personal 
security is most obviously menaced. 

Ownership, azain, as a fact, instantly gives rise to tho 
comeption of omen ownership, and to corresponding 
duties, Iving upon al members of the community, to 
abstain from interfering with what belongs to recognized 
owners, The recovnition of this class of rights and 
duties ealls for a description of what things may be 
appropriated, and what may not; of the acts or events 
which shall be taken as siens that richts of ownership 
have attached; of the provisions for distributing things 
owned on the death of an owner; and of the methods 
for making the rights of ownership available by the 
direct interposition of courts of law or otherwise, 

When the next stage of social development is reached, 
at which rights under contracts come to be recognized, a 
certain modification in the conecption of a right is 
attained, In the case of the furmer class of rights—those 
appertaining to family life, to persunal security, and to 
bwnership—the llerty of one or even of a few persons 
is enlarged, and the liberty of all other persons in the 
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community is narrowed. In the case of contract, on the 
other hand, the liberty of one person is narrowed, the 
liberty of another proportionately enlarged, or the liberty 
of each of two persons is enlarged in some respects and 
narrowed in others. The liberty of the other persons in 
the conumunity is left just as it was. 

A similar class of rights is presented in the case of 
persons who are held liable by law to make compen- 
sation for the invasion of rights of the general class 
first alluded to. The person who has sutfered has a 
richt to compensation against the injurer alone. The 
injurer’s liberty is thus narrowed; that of the person 
injured is enlarged. This cireumstance has given rise 
to a celebrated division of rights recoynized in Roman 
law, and, more especially, by the commentators upon 
that law. According to this division, all richts either 
imply duties lying upon all members of the com- 
mumity whatever, other than the persetovested witht the 
nvht; or else they imply duties wing upon one person or 
a few persons only. To the former class belong all 
rivhts of ownership, rights to personal security, and 
certain of the mehts ensue from family relationship. 
To the latter class lone the richts ensuing from con- 
tract, or wrong, and certain other of the rights arising 
from fanuly relatronship; sach, for instance, as the richts 
and duties of tiusband and wife, father and clild, in 
respect to one another, and irrespective of their relations 
to the outer world (jv ae remand jus ca personam). 

Jo wall, however, have been seen that the general effeet 
of the sluurp Tmutation which law vives to rights and 
duties results net only in distrilating the field of free 
action amony allimembers of the community, but in dis- 
tributing that ficld in the most definite, and, as it may 
happen, in the most artiticial way, The particular way 
in which the liberty of one shall be sacriticed to that of 
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another must depend upon the discretion of the legislature, 
and it is likely enough that the greatest mistakes will be 
made from time to time by way both of excess and defect. 
It is a main purpose of a wise legislature, to correct these 
errors of the past in both directions 

It has been noticed by the best German writers that 
the general etlect of law is to enlarge mgn’s empire over 
the outward world of men and things. By family law, 
the limit of his power of control over the wills of his 
family is ascertained. By the law of ownership, the 
limits of his power of control over all) persons what- 
ever, In respect of thinus, are ascertained. “By the 
law of contract, the dimut of his power of control over 
speaial persons as ascertained, Through the operation 
of all these Jaws generally, much of the uncertainty of 
the future is banished ; the caprictousness of the human 
Will and the undulations of diuman passion are removed 
OVE™er the caleuletion, aud man can base his projects 
upon clements possess ines an amount of certammfiy and 
definiteness Which, in the absenee of laws of the nature 
here deseribed, would he wholly impossible. 

The above investigation prepares the way for a more 
exact analysis and detinition of a legal regh? and daty, A 
leval right ix seen, tirst of all, to draw all its validity from 
the direct interference of the State.  Ttaimay or may not 
correspond with a co-existent or antecedent aeordad right. 
[t may be more or Jess extensive than such a rivht. Dit, 
In all cases, at arises purely from the enerey of the Jaw 
itself, as expressing the will of the supreme political 
authority, and its validity must be judged from a political, 
and not from a moral, stand-puint,—if ever these two can 
be opposed tooone another, 

When the State thus imparts a right, it coneedes to 
one of its number a linited amount of its own indefinite 
power of contrul over all its subjecta Instead of directly 
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infringing (as it has power to do) the liberty of certain 
of its citizens, it concedes or delegates to certain others 
of its citizens the capacity of infringing that liberty. 
The State, strictly speaking, operates by both methods. 
It sometimes, indeed, infringes or restrains liberty 
directly by its own immediate act, in imposing duties 
without making any rights co-extensive with them; or, 
at the least, where the rights thereby accorded to private 
persons are treated as of subordinate importance, 

This is the real test of what is a “crime” <A crime 
is an act which the State, for purposes of its own, 
resolves absolutely to prevent, and to prevent which 
it resorts to such measures as, without respect to any 
other considerations, seem most likely to be effective. 
A crime is, indeed, generally, an undue use of the hberty 
of one person ab the expense of the proper liberty of 
others. But it may imply no mvasion whatever of the 
liberty of another; as in the case of coir ing, cheatht? te 
revenue, and some sorts of treason. ‘Nevertheless, the State 
uses all its energy to prevent it, and directly restrains the 
hiberty of all persons so far as that liberty would imply 
the opportunity to commit the acts it designates as crimes, 

But the State also acts by another method, and parts 
with some of its controlling power to the persons to 
Whom it concedes rights It marks out their realm of 
free action, and the corresponding Tanits upon the free 
action of others, The State promises the aid of all its 
machinery of justice and police Cdhouch sometimes iogi- 
cally, on condition of paviuent for its use’ for the support 
of the hberty it concedes, that is, of the rights of the 
persons who are thus favoured by the State to the 
immediate disparavement of the rest. These rights may 
have regard to family relationship, ownership, contract, 
or personal security and reputation, Some of them may 
derive additional support from the criminal law, and 
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from the direct duties it imposes. But, whether or not 
re-inforced from this quarter, the nature and mode of 
protection of all these classes of rights is, in general 
outline, identical. 

In consequence of the existence of the right, one 
man can dy mure and another less than he could in the 
absence of it. The right in every case comes direetly from 
the State and owes its continuing validity to the State. 
The law espresses in detail the nature and limit of the 
right, the mede in which it accrues, the circumstances 
through which it may be Jost, and the modes of its 
protection or of obtaining compensation for its viblation. 

A right, then, is @ measure of control de leyeated by 
the aupreme political authority of a State lo persons 
watd to be thereby invested ath the right urcr the acts 
of other Persaus wetted tu be thee rehy made liable to the 
performance of a duty. 

. 

The above investigation, ethical and historical, leads 
to a consideration of two topes Which heave each been 
largely handled by political writers, ancl the mreless 
treatment of which in popular discourse has often been 
attended with injurious consequences. One of these 
topics is the true nature of political doherty, and the 
other, the possiiilidy of the Stute hariny legal righte 
aginst tts own suliyecds, 

It follows at onee, from the above inquiry into the 
nature and history of lesal nights, that all rights accorded 
to one man Nnaply a restricuion upon the freedom of 
others, The reden of one man’s untrammecled action is 
narrowed as the region of another man’s untrammelled 
action is extendeL This result cannot be avoided by 
any political artifice. If one man is allowed to appro- 
priate, all other men are commanded to abstain from 
interfering with his use of the thing appropriated If 
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one man has a certain freedom of locomotion and of 
speech conceded to him, the same law which concedes this 
freedom docs, by its very terms, restrict the freedom of 
those who might desire to interrupt the locomotion or 
the speech. 

The problem for the legislator 1s to discover what 
amount of regtriction upon the liberty of each tends 
to secure the greatest aggregate amount of liberty for 
all. It necd not be said that this is the hardest of all 
political problems, and, even in the absence of tyrannical 
intentions or gross abuses, the best and wisest Jegis- 
lators have made, and still continue to make, the most 
flavrant mistakes in their endeavours to solve the 
problem. 

It has thus come about that liberty is an carnest 
political ery, as though there mht be a condition of 
society in which no man’s actions were restrained in 
any direction whatever. The trugancaning aff déep 
intent of the ery is that no man’s liberty oucht to be 
restrained except for the purpose of indirectly en- 
Jareing the hberty of all men, including diimself; and 
that the progressive inthuence of good laws, combined 
with other moral forees, is to train men so effectually to 
the promotion of the general good, that the very impulses 
to trespass bevond the proper region of free action are 
not only controlled, but exterminated. 

This may be expressed in another way by saying 
that the ultimate aim of legislation is then most near to 
being achieved when the leyad rights and duties of all 
persons in the community are so happily distributed 
and adjusted that the most. favourable conditions are 
attained for the recognition and enforcement of the moral 
rights and duties of all. 

The other topic adverted to is that of the possibility 
of a State having rights against its own subjects.) That 
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the State, through its representative—the supreme politi- 
cal authority of the day—can own land and other things, 
make contracts with its subjects, bring actions avast 
its subjects, and, generally, appear in cqirts of Justice in 
exactly the same guise as any other corporate body, is 
sufficiently notorious. But the question has been properly 
propounded as to whether, in these and Jike cases, the 
claims asserted on behalf of the State are, strictly speak- 
ing, deqgal rights, or are only analozous to such rights. 

The latter view would seem the correct one, because 
the State is the sole origin and fountain of all rights, and 
the verv nature of aright jmypdlies that it emauates from 
some autheritv. other than the person in whom it is 
vested. The State, then, cannot be regarded as conceding 
rights to itself and therefore its clans of the nature of 
rights of ownership, of rights under contracts, of riohts 
of action, and the Tike. are only nouonally ects It as 
for the public corseuience that the Jeowrea principles, “is 
recognized In courts of Justice, applicable to the deter- 
mination of Clatms of this mature, should Ve the same as 
those applicable when the leval mehts of private citizens 
come mto Controversy. 

These observations, of course, only refer to the clains., 
of the State itself) and not to those of any constituent 
portion of its supreme political authority, such as the 
rights of ownership or of contract belonging to the 
English Sovereign in her personal capacity. — These 
rights are, obviously, rights in the severest sense, though 
it may happen that, owing to the peculiar situation of 
the person in whom they vest, some special principles, 
probably of antique origin, apply to their enforcement 
in courts of justice. 


The purpose which law has in ereating rights and 
duties is that of cuntrolling the acts of the members 
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of the community in their intercourse with one another. 
The term act, in ordinary usage, has a number of different 
meanings, and the context amidst which the term is 
used ix in most,cases sufficiently clear to prevent am- 
biguity. but, for purposes of law, the quick sensibilities 
of men in a conversational mood cannot be relied upon 
tv secure fixity, or at least certainty, of meaning, and it 1s 
these very sensibilities which become sources of error in 
interpreting and applying law. 

In common speech the term act is sometimes applied 
to what is purely internal, when an act of the will, or of 
the conscience, or of the imaginative faculty, is spoken 
of. Sometimes, again, the term is limited to the muscular 
motions of a human being, when these muscular motions 
are voluntary—a qualifying term which, together with 
will itself, needs precise definition. 

At other times, again, the terin act denotes the volun- 
tary muscular motions of a humanseing attended with 
some few of their immediate consequences, as in speaking 
of a good act or a bad act, an act of charity, or an act 
of violence. 

Lastly, the word is occasionally used to cover the 
complex actions of a number of individual persons, and 
also a long train of complex consequences, Thus the 
beheading of Charles I would be called the act, not 
only of the executioner or of the revicides, but of a 
number of other persons, and attention would not be 
fixed only upon the muscular effort by which the head 
was severed from the body, but upon the ceneral conse- 
quences and political sizniticance of what was done. So 
the Indian mutiny; the insurrection of the Southern 
States of America; the passing of the Bill for the dis- 
establishment of the English Chureh in Ireland ; are each 
frequently designate] as single nd indivisible acts. 

Thus law, in availing itself of the term act, must have 
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recourse to some one of these popular meanings, and 
when it has selected one, it must adhere to it without 
deviation. The only one which is at all adapted to its 
purposes is that of evluntary muscular motion. The 
application of the term act to resolutions of the will 
or the conscience is unsuitable fur law, because law is 
directly concerned only with that part of amen's conduct 
which is exposed to the judgment of the senses. | What- 
ever inquiry it directs to be made into states of mind and 
feeling is wholly subordinate and auxiliary to the in- 
quiry into the probable consequences, and, therefore, into 
the true nature, of voluntury avusculur motions. 

Acts, then, in the eye of law are such muscular motions 
as are preceded by the peculiar phenomenon entitled ail. 
All other outward movements—whether occasioned by 
the merely animal energy of organized hfe or by other 
physical forees, and whether exhibited in a changed 
situation of persone towards each other, of things to- 
wards cach other, or of persons towards things—are 
denominated, for purposes of law, erents. 

Law, then, classifies all the possible outward move- 
ments, the aggregate of which constitutes the whole sum 
of human lite and of pliysical activity, under one or 
other of the two great categories of acts or events. The 
possibility of the separation between these two cateyories 
Is, in many Instances, matter of the most urgent concern 
for the lawgiver. The question of imputability and 
liability to punishment must constantly depend for its 
correct answer upon whether an alleged or proved muscular 
motion was or was not preceded by the phenomenon styled 
wil—whether, in fact, it was an act or an event. 


The term wll is thus seen to have its meaning pre- 
supposed in the use of the term act. It happens, indeed, 
that even a still looser use, in popular phraseology, has 
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been made of will than of act. In fixing upon a definite: 
use of the term for purposes of law, special care has 
to be taken that no psychological theory is propounded 
by that use. It is never to be forgotten that law is 
directly addressed to the coarser needs and conditions 
of human nature, and not to the finer; and that it seeks, 
in the procesa of its execution, for the sympathetic co- 
operation of the casual bystander and of the well-inten- 
tioned though common crowd of superficial observers. 
Furthermore, law, in determining the rules of its own 
application, registers not the speculations and conjec- 
tures of the man of science, but the everyday results 
of vulvar experience. 
For these reasons, law embodics the practical con- 
clusion of all men,—and the firm persuasion of most 
men,—that, within limits at all events, men can be de- 
srred from courses of conduct by the influence of 
motives, that is, by an expectation ofthe consequticés of 
their conduct. This implies that men have the choice 
of directing their conduct in one way or in another, as 
seems to them good. 
The first outward element in what is called conduct 
18 muscular motion, whether of the hands, tongue, face, 
or limbs generally. It is assumed that, before this 
motion takes place, the consequences of it are pondered, 
however rapidly, instinctively, or almost unconsciously. 
Between these moments of pondering and the moments 
of muscular motion, there is held to intervene a moment 
of resolution or decision, of such an energetic and pecu- 
liar nature as, under average conditions of physical 
health, and in the absence of outward restraint, is in- 
variably followed by the muscular motion resolved upon. 
It is this mental resolution or final determining effort 
which, for the purposes of law, constitutes will, It is the 
presence or absence of this which, in cases where the 
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muscular motions are identical, distinguishes between 
a true act and an event. 

It imposes an unceasing strain upon the acuteness 
of the judge to ascertain, in certain,cases of disease 
or violent interference from withvut, whether the con- 
ditions of the normal operations of the will were truly 
present, and therefore an alleged act can be properly 
imputed to the persun whose muscles certainly moved in 
such a way as to occasion suffering to another. There 
are cases of disease in which a person cannot control the 
movements of his muscles) There are conceivable cases 
of physical pressure, where one person has, as It were, 
brought under his own control the muscular system of 
another in such a way that that other becomes, for the 
moment, the mere passive instrument of the person con- 
trolling him. In both these classes of cases wild is 
absent, and there is nv true act. 


It will be seen that it is acts with their 
and not acts themselves in their isolation, which are the 
true objects of judicial investigations. It is the events 
which immediately follow upon a voluntary muscular 
motion which give it its true character and description, | 
The same voluntary muscular motion may precede a deed 
of kindness and a deed of cruelty; may result in a 
theft or a martyrdom. It is upon the immediate 
consequences of acts that law fixes its eye; and the 
degree of imputability of an offence depends upon the cor- 
rectness of foresight, at the moment of action, which 
can be attributed to the person acting. This foresight, or 
this attitude of mind, of a person about to act, towards 
the immediate consequences of his act, is denominated 
untention. 

It may be said that it is impossible to draw the line 
between the immediate and the remoter consequences, and 
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that therefore it must be necessary to explore the con- 
dition of the mind of the person who acts, in reference 
to all the consequences of the act, however long and 
involved the trajn of them be. But the supposition of 
this difficulty affords a good instance of the practical mode 
in which law cuts knots which are inexplicable to 
psychology. It is found that, though, in numerous cases, 
the remote and immediate consequences cannot be severed, 
yet that in the vast majority of cases a very real and prac- 
tical line is drawn, by common observers, between one 
class of consequences and the other. 

The immediateness of consequences, for purposes of 
this common observation, depends upon a variety of diffe- 
rent clements, of which juxtaposition in point of time or 
of space, and probability of sequence, are the most con- 
siderable. Thus the act of handling a deadly weapon 
may have a number of consequences of a varicd nature, 
though some of them will at once be classed, by ofdinary 
observers, a8 immediate, and the remainder as remote. 

Among the immediate consequences are striking a 
person with it, causing his death thereby, and then com- 
mitting suicide with the same weapon. Among the same 
class of consequences would also be reckoned the wrest- 
inv the weapon from the hands of sume one about to 
do injury with it, or the turning it to its proper purpose 
as an instrument of war, of industry, or of mechanical 
application, Amony the remoter consequences, on the 
other hand, of handling the same weapon may be the 
robbery of the person killed, the appropriation of the 
value of his life-insurance policy, the disappointment of 
justice—or, in the other imagined case, the prevention 
of a crime. 

Now, it is neither the act alone, nor the act with its 
immediate consequences alone, which it is the policy of 
the law to prevent. Yet the only safe general presumption 
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that can be made is that, in the absence of special 
obstacles, men foresee, at the moment of action, the im- 
mediate consequences of their acts, and accordingly as 
they hold those consequences to be desirable or otherwise 
(whether as ends in themselves or as means to ulterior 
ends), they seek to avoid them by acting or by abstaining 
from action. ; 

Whether, in a particular case, a man actually has 
foreseen the immediate consequences of his act, becomes 
often the most perplexed topic for the application of the 
judicial criterion. <A variety of circumstances may tend 
to rebut the general presumption that men firesce the 
immediate consequences of their acts. Some of these 
are general in their nature, and affect all men at certain 
periods in their lives or under certain common conditions. 
Others are temporary, local, or accidental in their nature; 
and the presence of these has to be established, not, as 
“with the former, by the force of gencral presumptions, 
but by that of special evidence. 

To the former more general class of circumstances, 
the effect of which is to prevent the immediate conse- 
quences of an act being correctly apprehended, and so 
to qualify intention, the most familiar are those arising 
from Age. In early infancy a child voluntarily moves 
its muscles in all sorts of directions, and brandishes in 
a variety of ways every implement within its reach, The 
actual immediate consequences of this playfulness may 
occasionally be serious, bringing detriment to things and 
persons. But, during the first years of infancy, no one 
supposes it possible that the child could have fureseen 
what would happen, and therefure law, in all countries, 
credits an infant child with an absolute incapacity of 
doing a wrongful act. Where compensation is awarded 
to sufferers, it must be exacted from the parents or 
guardians of the child, who might have foreseen and 
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provided against the damage, just as the owner of a 
dangerous animal, or of a slave in Roman times, would 
be responsible for injuries inflicted by them, 

The absolute incapacity of forming an intention 
attributed in all cases to the early years of infancy, is 
extended, in all systems of law, to a later age in respect 
of the generality of the more unfrequent acts, of which 
nothing but time and experience could teach the imme- 
diate consequences; and even to the time of early 
manhood in respect of all those acts to which an ex- 
tremely complex condition of civilization has annexed 
consequences in all respects artificial and arbitrary. 

What shall be the age at which the several periods 
of exemption from responsibility shall terminate must 
be positively settled by the law of each country. It 
will vary with the climate, the mode of education, and 
the manners of each particular country, and of the same 
country at different epochs. It will be made to vary’ 
again in respect of the sort of transactions contemplated, 
a greater and earlier formed capacity of foresight being 
anticipated as to acts the duing of which is discouraged 
by universal custom and by widely diffused moral senti- 
ments, than as to acts which are only discountenanced by 
the positive rules of law. 

It is upon this principle, ag will be explained more 
fully in a later chapter, that, in England, criminal irre- 
aponsibility ceases at an earlier age than civil, while an 
absolute presumption of irresponsibility in respect to 
crime is only admitted for the first seven years of human 
life. 

Besides, however, such general circumstances as 
impair the capacity of all men, at certain periods, for 
forming an intention, there may be local or temporary 
circumstances, the presence of which, when judicially 


established, is presumed to have a similar effect. The 
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most remarkable of these circumstances is insanity, of 
which congenital idiocy, and inebriety voluntarily 
brought about, are, in fact, only specitic cases. 

Insanity, in the largest sense of the term, as used for 
legal purposes, is a tempurary or permanent disorder of 
the relations between the mental and physical functions 
of man, of such a nature as to destroy the value of the 
current presumptions, founded on those relatiuns as exist- 
ing in a condition of health. 

It will be noticed that in this description of in- 
sanity, not a word is said which implies the truth or 
falsehood of any physiological or psychological theory. 
All that the lawyer and the judye, within their own 
province, know about insanity 1s that the case is from 
time to time presented to their notice of a person having 
done an act, of which a person in an average con- 
dition of health would be properly presumed to know the 
* immediate consequences, yet of which he certainly did not 
know the immediate consequences. 

Medical evidence on the subject says that the case 
presented belongs to a typical form) of disease. The 
same evidence varies a gvod deal as to the nature and 
history of the disease, and as to whether it attacks the 
mental faculties directly, or only indirectly through tite 
medium of the body ; or even as to whether the mental 
faculties and the bodily can, for scientific purposes, be 
contemplated apart. Medical evidence, again, 1s found to 
differ largely as to the possible extent and operation of 
the disease; as to the way in which it assaults the 
moral susceptibilities, confusing the notions of right and 
wrong; and as to the way it impairs free action as well 
as correct judyment, generating irresistible impulses, or 
hindering action when on the verge of performance. 

This notorious conflict and hesitation of medical 
opinion would be extremely perplexing to the judge, 
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did he allow himself for a moment to be diverted from a 
purely legal view of the matter. The most that 
medical evidence can do is to lift the case out of that 
class for which the ordinary presumptions, applicable 
under conditions of average health, may universally serve, 
and, by calling the judge’s attention to the general 
phenomena observable in cases like the one under con- 
sideration, to construct a new class of presumptions, by 
which the circumstances of this particular case may be 
tested. 

Thus, for judicial purposes, insanity is merely a 
term to cover a certain class of exceptions from the 
current presumptions as to persons of a certain age, who 
are, other circumstances being favourable, competent to 
foresee the consequences of their acts. 

It may be indeed that the person whose acts are 
being judicially weighed had no capacity of willing, and 
so the alleved act was only an event. A presumption in 
favour of this, operating against the ordinary presump- 
tion that the voluntary muscles are moved in obedience 
to the will, and not otherwise, may also be raised by 
inedical evidence, such as that adduced in proof of (insanity. 

According to this view of the matter, which will 
undoubtedly be found to be the true one, insanity, as 
a characteristic and well-ascertained physical condition, 
affords no general excuse for the commission of crimes 
or for disobedience to law. Its actual presence in any 
given case destroys, modifies, or suspends, the general 
presumption as to the voluntariness of muscular motions, 
or as to the intention preceding the act. It may even 
go so far as, under the yeneral aspects of the case, and 
in conformity to medical experience, to raise presump- 
tions directly the reverse of those customary under 
conditions of health. 

But the utmost that general medical evidence can do 
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is to qualify subsisting, or to introduce new, classes of 
presumptions. The circumstances of the particular caso 
must be investigated for themselves, in the light of the 
presumptions finally made, and the particular condition 
of the mind of the actor at the exact moment under 
consideration must be keenly scrutinized. 

English law supplies an exact illustration of the work- 
ing of this distinction between the provinces of the judge 
and the physician. Aceording to the principles of this 
law, no amount of general or even lifelong insanity can 
excuse a person 80 atHicted from having a criine, alleged 
to have been committed by him, judicially inNestigated 
just as if he were sane; nor, if he made a will during a 
lucid interval, would his constant insanity afford a con- 
clusive presumption against its validity. In both cases 
the constant persistence of the disease and its carefully 
recorded general effects upon the mind and body remove 

*the circuinstances from among those to which alone the 
current presumptions are applicable, and even raise a 
presuinption unfavourable to the suppo-ition of mental 
restoration. But this last presumption only guides a 
particular investization, and does not dispense with it 

The cases of drunkenness and of that violent sort of 
anger, which, in sume of its aspects, is scarcely di tin- 
guishable from insanity, stand on pecuhar grounds of 
their own, inasmuch as, though the effect on intention, 
and even on the voluntariness of muscular motion, 
resembles that resulting from insanity, yet they are 
conditions fur which the person suffering under them is 
directly accountable. These states are the iminediate 
consequences of voluntary indulgence, and these conse- 
quences nay properly be assumed to be forescen. Thus, 
strictly speaking, all the disastrous results that often 
follow from indulgence in drink or in unbridled passion, 
are properly imputable to him who voluntarily puts 
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himself into a state from which these results would 
possibly, as he might have known, spring. 

Nevertheless, where a distinct perception of the nature 
and immediate consequences of an act forms the very 
essence of its legal validity or imputability—as in the case 
of making a contract or a will, or joining In a conspiracy 
to do an illegal act—the state of mind implied in 
drunkenness and in excessive passion is generally held 
to repel the presumptions of voluntariness and intention. 
In other cases, avain,—as in murder and robberies with 
violence,—where it is the general mental condition, rather 
than a cléar and precise conception of fine results, that 
gives the character to the intention, drunkenness and 
passion are held, it is true, in Enelish law, to afford no 
excuse,—thouvh, in fact, they often operate by way of 
mitivation of the penalty, through the intervention either 
of the judge or of the Crown. 


There are other great classes of faets which, when 
they are present under special circumstances, are uni- 
versally taken into account by courts of justice as quali- 
fying the intention of persons affected by them. Such 
are agnorance, accident, and fraud. The general sort of 
Jenorance which bescts every one during the first years 
of life has already been adverted to. But, besides this, 
there is what may be called a special sort of ienorance, 
which is hable to befall every one in respect of the multi- 
tudinous transactions in which he is called to take 
his share. This ignorance may be of the most varied 
sorts and degrecs, and the diffusion and multiplicity 
of it render it an extremely dithcult clement to provide 
for in the administration of justice. 

One source of ignorance is what has sometimes been 
called “rusticity,” which especially befalls the poorer and 
least educated section of the community, so often as they 
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are called to take part in the negotiations of civil life. 
Some particular classes of persons, such as soldiers and 
sailors, are, from their occupations, peculiarly exposed 
to ignorance of this sort; and some systems of law, in 
view of this, have directed certain special presumptions 
to be made in their favour. 

The most frequent form of ignorance that may he 
expected to present itself is ignorance of the state of the 
law. This isnorance may be displayed either in a 
general want of acjuaintance with the rules of law, or in 
a special want of acquaintance with the modes in which 
those rules operate as affecting a person's own rights 
and duties. Thus a person may either not know that 
a certain rule of law exists; or he may not know that. he 
ourht to do certain acts which the law commands him to 
do, or to abstain from certain acts which the law eom- 
mands him to abstain from. This dithculty secins, on 
the face of it, to be very great, and it is likely to be 
increased, by the impediments te the providing of evi- 
dence as to the actual condition of a person’s knowledge 
on matters so intricate as laws, rights, and duties. If 
ignorance of the law were readily accepted as an excuse 
for disobedience to law, it would seem to be impossible 
to close the innumerable openings thus affurded to fraudu- 
lent impositions on courts of justice. 

The practical method that has been adopted in the 
most celebrated legal systems, in order to obviate this 
inconvenience, is the following :—A general presumption 
is made that every one is acquainted with the state 
of the law, and with the nature and extent of his own 
rights and duties. This presumption is for the most part 
not allowed to be rebutted, though the injustice that 
might follow from an unswerving application of it is 
partially modified by certain devices. Thus exceptional 
favour, as has been already shown, is sometimes accorded 
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to certain classes of persons, who, from their special 
situation, seem to need the pecuiar protection of law; 
and, just as the consequences of their general ignorance 
are induleently proyided against on the principles already 
stated, su these same principles are made applicable to 
their ignorance of law. To these classes of persons 
belong, in some or in all countries, women, the young, 
soldiers, and sailors. 

Another device for diminishing the harshness of 
the general maxim, that every one knows the law, is 
that of derogating from the presumption itself in cases 
where the principle of law is so generally understood 
throughout the community that ignorance of it in a 
special case leads to the supposition that the person 
establishing his ignorance has been in a peculiarly 
unfavourable situation, or has been subjected to mis- 
representation or imposition on the part of others, and, 
on cither ground, deserves extraordinary indulvence. : 

Lastly, the operation of the maxim may be con- 
trolled by diminishing or wholly relaxing the penalty 
which the breach of the law involves, in cases where the 
moral culpability seems to be more or less reduced in 
amount by varying degrees of ignorance as to the state of 
‘the law. 

There is a third class of occasions in which ignorance 
of facts may so alter a person's situation that he may, 
for certain purposes, be unable to form that accurate 
judgment, as to the immediate consequences of his acts, 
which the general presumption of law supposes every one 
capable of furming. These occasions may arise from the 
intervention of fortuitous impeduuents, or of the inten- 
tional acts of other persons; in other words, from accident 
or from fraud. 

It is quite possible that, though a person has every 
reason to believe certain immediate consequences will 
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follow from his acts, yet, owing to the operation of causes 
he had no opportunity of taking into account, these 
consequences muy not follow, and very different conse- 
quences may follow in their stead. Thus it may be 
that a person gives to an invalid what he believes to be 
an innocent draught of medicine, not knowing that the 
bottle he takes from the usual place had been changed 
by some one else, and that the draught he actually gives 
is a deleterious mixture or a dangerous poison. Or a 
person may tear up a document which he erroneously 
supposes to Le an insignificant one, or the copy of his 
will, while, owing to some one else having shifted the 
position of his papers, what he really tears up is the 
original will itself, and consequently, apart from special 
provision for his case, he dies intestate. 

For these cases of ignorance, as affecting intention, 
it is less difficult to provide a remedy than for those 
pfeviously considered. In the case of those the igno- 
rance attached to widespread classes of society, and 
there was a danger lest, in showing promiscuous indul- 
gence to every alleged case of ignorance, general anarchy 
might result. In the case, however, of ignorance brought 
about by special accidents, these must always be rare 
and exceptional, and no harm can follow from making 
the special relief no more than exactly co-extensive with 
the need. 

Thus, according to English law, as applied to the 
above selected illustration, if the person giving the 
draught which causes the death of another had no 
knowledge that the probable immediate consequence 
of giving it would either be the death of the other 
person, or would be the introduction of a train of causes 
which would result in that death, he would be exempt 
from all liability. The question of possible negligence, 
which perhaps might be involved, will come under con- 
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sideration lower down. In the other illustrative case 
an effectual remedy would be given by allowing evidence 
of the contents of the destroyed will to be produced 
from other quarters. This was allowed at Rome, as it 
ig in England. 

The most important cause, however, of dislocated 
intention is that sort of wilful interference on the part 
of others which is styled fraud. The essence of fraud 
is that one person induces another to do an act under 
the supposition that its immediate consequences will 
be of a sort he would either desire or not object to, 
while, ‘owing to some deception practised upon the 
actor, the real consequences are of a kind probably 
beneficial, indeed, to the person perpetrating the fraud, 
but either the reverse of bencficial to, or, at least, of a 
nature wholly unexpected by, the person who is the 
victim of it. 

This is the simplest and most elementary form 
of fraud, though its actual forms are of almost infinite 
diversity. They will all, however, be found in some 
way or other to trifle with the intention of the person 
upon whom they are practised He is induced to 
do an act, or to assent to another person’s doing an 
act, the consequences of which he thinks he distinctly 
foresees, but owing to some trick practised upon him— 
whether by verbal misrepresentation ; by the secret sub- 
stitution of one document for another; by the writing 
of the name of a non-existent person as though he 
were existent; by the imitation of another's handwriting ; 
or by the mere suppression of material facts—the con- 
sequences he anticipates do not follow. He has acted 
in ignorance, and therefore his act was not intentional. 

A test of the vigour and vitality of a legal system is 
the measure of its success in providing a remedy for the 
wrong and suffering caused by fraud. In a very early 
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state of society, the main violations of social order are 
effected through overt assaults upon that order, rather 
than through the silent and insidious instrumentality of 
fraud. It also happens that, in the early social condition, 
the attention of law-makers and judges is directed far 
more to outward, and visible acts than to those mental 
phenomena which have been gathered up wnder the term 
antention. Thus, just as frauds begin to ect frequent, 
the improved instrumentality in the hands of judges 
is ready for the discouragement of those frauds. 

The Pretor at Rome and the Chancellor in England 
have been the main judicial organs in the two countries by 
whom, as it were, a special faculty has been elaborated 
for the sole purpose of disappointing the machinations of 
fraud. The devices of fraud, however, contrive to keep 
pace with the means employed for thwarting them, and 
the enormous growth of one large part of the Jaw is 
détermined by nothing else than by the ever new and 
unexpected manifestations of forms of eluding both the 
clearest language of the law and the most vicilaut watch 
kept by those who administer it 


In speaking of intention, it is necessary to notice 
that antenfion itself—that is, the attitude of the mind 
in view of the immediate consequences of acts—is subjeet 
to a certain amount of legal control. Law prescribes 
in all countries, a certain minvaum of mental alacrity 
and assiduity to be exhibited by all persons in the 
community under various circuinstances ; and for some 
persons, under seme circumstances, prescribes a special 
amount of such alacrity and assiduity, very far exceed- 
ing the mivenum. Such a prescription is absolutely 
needed in order to secure the common advantaves of civil 
intercourse ; for, in default of such a prescription, every 
one’s persunal security, reputation, and health would 
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be at the mercy of every other person who might choose 
to indulge himself in thoughtless and reckless intrusion 
upon his neighbours. 

Thus, in each condition and situation of life, law 
supposes that every subject of the State will watch 
carefully that his acts do not interferg with the enjoy- 
ment of rights which, in that condition and situation, 
are vested in others. The amount of watchfulness that 
is needed will be determined by the extent of the mght 
under the particular circumstances. But, whatever the 
extent of the right, the violator of it will not only be 
responsible for his act in cases where he took no care 
at all to prevent the injury, but also in cases where he 
did not take all the care exactly defined by law as 
needed to be shown under the circumstances. 

The absence of this variable amount of care, so 
demanded by law, is called negligence. The presence of 
it is styled diligence. In all systems of law the amount 
of diligence required under different circumstances must 
vary extremely ; and it will, in fact, be exactly measured 
by the extent of the rights of the person towards whom 
it has to be exhibited. A person, for instance, has a 
larger right to personal security in circumstances in 
which the law leads him to expect the presence of 
greater appliances for his protection. Thus, furious 
driving would be forbidden in a metropolis, but perhaps 
allowable in a country lane. A person equally injured 
would have a remedy on the ground of negligence in the 
former case, but might not have it in the latter. 


(7 ) 


CHAPTER VIL 


LAW IN RELATION TO (1) THE STATE, (2) THE FAMILY, 
(8) THE OTHER CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF THE STATE. 


Hirnerto the subject-matter with which law is conver- 
sant has only been incidentally alluded to in order to 
assist the inquiry into the true nature of law, and to 
explain the circumstances under which it becomes fully 
developed in a community. It is now time to map out 
with precision the department which Jaw occupies in the 
organization of a State, and to review the general classes 
of objects which a legislator propuses to himself in the 
enactment of laws. 

These objects may be described, in general terms, 
as twofold: the conservation of the State, and the ade- 
quate accomplishment of the purposes for which it 
exists. The first class of these objects may be said to be 
“statical,” and the second, “dynamical.” The former are, 
in kind or quality, the same for the State at every period 
of its existence, while the latter undervo incessant varia- 
tions, of which the limit can hardly be, at present, con- 
jectured. Not, indced, that it is always possible to draw 
a sharp line between the forces which conduce to keep a 
State in existence and those which promote its ulterior 
progress; inasmuch as a condition of stagnation is nearly 
akin to one of decay, and there is reason to believe that, 
in politics at least, not to go forward is to go backward. 

Nevertheless, it will appear that in every State there 
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are some institutions and conditions which are perma- 
nent and essential, while others seem to take a variety 
of forms and colours at different stages of political 
advancement, and, in some measure, to determine the 
rate of that advancement. It is thus a natural and 
convenient mode of distributing the purposes of laws, 
to denominate, one class as “statical” and the other as 
“dynamical” 

The value of an inquiry into the purposes of law, as con- 
ducive to the maintenance and the progress of the “State,” 
must depend upon an accurate notion being obtained of 
what the term Stute denotes. This term is so largely 
employed in popular conversation and loose political 
discussion that it has contracted, like most other leading 
political terms, an indecision and ambiguity of meaning 
from which it is next to impossible to liberate it. 

Thus, at one time, and for one class of debaters, 
the Sfufe is nothing more than the “supreme political 
authority,” or the legislature, of the nation. At another 
time, and for another class of dcbaters, the State 
is the Executive, or the “Government” in the English 
sense, that is, the persons selected from the preponder- 
ant political party of the day to discharge the executive 
functions of the Crown. Sometimes, again, the State 
means nothing more than the nation, or the aggregate 
body of persons connected together by certain common 
ties of blood, off language, of historical vicissitudes, 
or of territorial habitation. Lastly, the State sometimes 
means the ever-renewed population of a country, as 
contrasted with their Government at any particular time. 

Now, though, provided the persons who use the term 
State in any of these senses are consistent in their use of 
it, itis not possible to say that any of these uses are 
wrong, it may yet be said that some of these meanings 
are more convenient to adhere to than others, and that 
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the best meaning that could be put upon the term would 
be that which reflected as many, and lost as few, of the 
popular meanings as possible. In order to reach such a 
meaning, the radical conception which underlies most of 
the uses of the word State must be further investigated. 

It is a conclusion based upon the results of experience 
and observation, 4s illustrated by the application of strict 
deductive reasoning, founded on truths universally 
acknowledged, that the social development of mankind 
can only proceed through the multiplication of groups 
and throuch unity of contribution. 

In other words, humanity is threatened by two 
hostile tendencies, one of which prevents its initial 
growth out of animalism, and the other thrusts it back 
into animalism again. The first tendency is that ex- 
pressed in barbarism, which is a multiplication of small 
groups without contribution, The second tendency may 
be designated, for the sake of brevity, as imperialism, 
which implics an intense unity of contribution, but an 
annihilation of independent groups 

Where either of these tendencies prevails, the chief 
faculties of man’s nature are stunted in their growth or 
rendered abortive. It is obvious that this must be so. 
All man’s warmest and most active emotions must be 
ealled into exercise by that which is near at hand, and 
present to his senses and to his constant thought. At the 
same time he needs the utmost variety of object, of 
situation, and of opportunity, to stimulate and call into 
existence his manifold faculties of thought, feeling, and 
action. This proximity and variety in the objects which 
solicit the affections, and impel to action, is supplied by 
what has above been called the multiplication of groups. 
These groups may be larger or smaller, and according to 
their magnitude and to the closeness of their cuherence 
will the advantages here indicated be attained. 
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In the most barbarous condition of society possible, 
the family, however strangely constituted, is always 
tending to form the basis of a true national group- 
ing; while the associations for warlike purposes, how- 
ever desultory, have a similar tendency of a more 
artificial kind. The feebleness, however, in the consti- 
tution of society at this stage, is due to the narrowness 
of the area in’ point of space, and to the limitation of 
vision in point of time, by which the activity of the indi- 
vidual members of the community is restricted. In this 
sort of socicty there can be no effective solicitude for 
the welfare of families beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood; no distinct concern for the fortunes of the 
next generation, and, still less, of posterity ; no conscious 
identification of the present with the past and the future 
life of the community, and, thereby, no prevalent sen- 
timent of the duty of self-sacrifice for principles not 
immediately connected with obvious facts. 

The best description that can be given of the State, in 
its innermost conception, 1s that it is the living and 
actual exponent of a condition of society in which all the 
elements needed to supplement the organization of a 
barbaric community, as above sketched, are supplied. 

Where there is a State, the groups indeed remain the 
same as before, with all their imdependent energy, 
activity, and capacity for mutual inter-action; but, in 
the place of waste and abortiveness, they all contribute 
(however tentatively at first) to the acecmplishment of a 
common aim, and to the general support of a rich, because 
common, life. The common aim and life is not merely 
ideal and delusive, but that which intimately concerns 
the well-being of every atomic member of the community. 

A new and vast, though silently operating, educational 
process takes place throughout the whole people. The 
records of the past begin to be gathered up and treasured ; 
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the opinion of posterity becomes an incitement or a 
warning; a sentiment of willingness to give up individual 
life itself in defence of the integrity of the national life 
becomes predominant over all poorer and more selfish 
inclinations ; and feelings of national pride and brother- 
hood,—and, at first, of rivalry or antipathy towards all 
other communities similarly situated,—become insepar- 
able elements of the national consciousness. 

The State is then completely formed. What are the 
forces that have formed it in any given case—or that form 
it in all cases—may furnish occasion for endless debate. 
It may be the covent necessities of defence atainst a 
foreien fue; it may be the accidental introduction of a 
new form of religious worship; it may be the appearance 
of a gifted statesman or poet, or the introduction of a 
body of foreizn laws. Whatever the originating cause, 
the final results are much the same. The world is the 
wainer by a new centre of civilization and progress ; that 
is, by the birth of a new State. 

It is easy to see that the effect of what has been 
ealled Imperialism—or the extension of the physical 
power of a sinvle dynasty over an extent of territory, 
limited only by physical obstacles, and not by the moral 
demands of the subjected population—is the reversal 
of this process. It is the negation of the true State; 
the result being the paralysis of all the independent 
groups, coupled with the necessity of forcible contri- 
bution towards the material support of the tyrannical 
dominion. In this way, again, all care for the future, all 
self-identification with the prosperity of a corporate 
whole, all thought of the past, all pride in national suc- 
cesses, all spirit of brotherhood, gradually die out. Each 
part of the empire is vicariously tyrannized over by the 
deputies of the Sovereign, and corruption of every sort 
eats deeply into the vitals of the whole community. 
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History and existing facts combine to testify to the 
truthfulness of the picture. 

It is to be noticed that in every nation, at each 
moment of its history, the practical problem of preserving 
the State and resisting its annihilation through “ over- 
government” has to be encountered. Every law that is 
made should tend to effect one or other'of these objects, 
and therefore it is of the utmost consequence to ascertain 
what are the cssential elements in the true State, the 
preservation and development of which it should be the 
aim of all laws to favour and not to impede. 

The «wo main ingredients introduced into barbaric 
society by the conception of the State may be said to be 
organization and government. Organization implies a 
relation on the part of each constituent group (or com- 
ponent clement of the community) with every other 
group and with the whole, as an integral body. This 
relation is of such a nature that each group contributes 
to the efficiency of every other group and of the whole; 
and the whole, strengthened by such general contri- 
bution, increases the efliciency of every separate group. 
Government implies the conscious superintendence of the 
fortunes of the community, both present and future, 
and involves the manipulation of the physical strength 
latent in all parts of the community, for the purposes 
both of controlling reealeitrant members of the com- 
munity, and of protecting the community from assailants 
from without. The main instrumentality by which 

jovernment operates is daw, or bodies of ceneral rules 
declaring the acts which members of the community are to 
do and not to do in order to facilitate the accomplishment 
of the general purposes for which the Government exists. 

It has thus appeared that the State is an aggregate 
portion of the human race, preserving its ideal integrity 
inviolate in spite of the death of successive generations 
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of the actual representatives of it from time to time; of 
dimensions suitable to the fullest possible development 
of the resources of human nature; and having its modes 
of occasional action determined by “Government.” It is 
then the preservation and development of this entirety, 
the “State,” that is the purpose of law as a subordinate 
agency of Government, and it remains to consider what 
are the distinct objects to which, in pursuit of this 
general purpose, laws are, and must be, addressed. It is 
to be burne in mind, in the course of the inquiry, that the 
province of law in this matter is severely limited,—tirst, 
because Government is by no means the only, of even the 
chief, avency emploved for the development of the State ; 
and, secondly, because law is only one out of a variety of 
means employed by the supreme political authority in 
carrying out the ends of Government. 

The primary object, then, which law has to keep in 
‘view, is the support of the integrity of those orizinal 
groups on the continued vitality of which, as has heen 
seen, the whole structure of the society depends, These 
groups are such as famihes, villages, towns, parishes, and 
the like, according to the situation or ethical peculiarities 
of the particular country under consideration, 

The preservation and description of the Family as an 
integral atomic group, out «ef an assemblage of which 
groups the State is formed, is one of the most momentous 
of the objects on behalf of which laws exist. Even in 
conditions of sucicty a long way removed, as yet, from 
the era of the foundation of the true State, marriace 
(however stranzely diversified in its circumstances) is 
fenced about by custums as rigid and tenacious as the 
most mature laws) The true nature of the family group, 
and the amount of interference with the process of its 
spontaneous construction which law may properly exert, 
present problems which can only be satisfactorily solved 
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by experience, and in the attempted solution of which it 
is likely that the most unhappy mistakes will long be 
persisted in. These problems are of the following sorts— 
first, as to the conditions and furms of marriage, and the 
possibility and conditions of divorce; secondly, as to 
the extent and comprchensiveness of the family group; 
thirdly, as to the amount of interference justifiable on 
the part of the State with the independent activity of the 
constituent members of the family. 

First, as to the conditions and forms of Marriage, it is 
to be remembered that the purpose of law is not to con- 
stitute those groups, from the multiplication and organ- 
ization of which the State derives its existence; but to 
define the limits of them, and to ascertain their relations 
to one another, as well as to contribute to their stability. 
In respect of the constitution of the State, marriage must 
be viewed as an act which determines the creation of a 
now family group, and from which act a number of rela-" 
tions, actual and possible, moral and leval, spring ; 
relations which, taken in their aggregate, constitute 
marriage as a status. It is obvious that the determination 
of the moment at which a new family group takes its 
rise is of the utmost concern to the State; and, further- 
more, the importance of keeping distinct from one 
another the ditlerent groups is of searcely inferior concern. 
It is in view of this last object that rules for the 
prevention of intermarriages between blood relations 
and certain others, based as they often are, at first, 
upon curious superstitions or questionable physiological 
theories, are finally adopted and enforced by law. 

With respect to the form of the marriage, the two 
main considerations must be certuinty and publicity ; 
though, even to the partial sacritice of these considera- 
tions, it is often held expedient for law to recognize the 
forme of marriage already spontaneously adopted by 
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custom. Nevertheless, the tendency in all advancing 
nations is to secure certainty and publicity by better 
guarantees than those afforded by popular practices, and 
thus the anomaly is often presented of two sorts of 
malriage cereinony co-existing in the same State,—the 
one reflecting and preserving the ancient usages of the 
people; the other, the creation of positive law as based 
upon carefully weiyhed considerations of public conveni- 
ence. 

The question of Divorce is perhaps the one which the 
conscious lawgiver encounters with the greatest reluc- 
tance, inasmuch as the arguments which carry weight with 
himself are peculiarly lable to misapprehension by the 
people generally, and are, indeed, from their nature, hard 
to state in a strictly theoretical form. To grant in- 
definite facility for divorce seems to deny the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, and to that extent to menace the 
integrity and permanence of every family group, thereby 
seriously affecting the interests of all the constituent 
members of the family, and so far impairing, as has been 
seen, the essential structure of the State itself. To grant 
a@ divorce in no case whatever, on the other hand, leads to 
the consequence, in numberless cases—few though they 
be in comparison with the remaining cases of marriage— 
of bringing irreparable suffering upon innocent persons, 
and, indeed, of favouring the growth of another set of 
fresh family groups wholly beyond the recognition and 
protection of law. To grant a certain, but not an exces- 
sive, amount of facility for divorce, again, 1s likely to 
lead to a number of frauds upon public justice, to investi- 
gations ina high degree detrimental to public manners 
and morals, and to the concession of a discretionary 
faculty to judyes which, in some states of society, might 
be fraught with the utmost danger. 


Such are the prublems befure the legislator, in the 
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matter of divorce, stated in their most general form. 
The actual aspect of those problems in any given epoch in 
a given country will depend upon the traditions and 
habits of the country, the existing standard of public 
morality, and the prevalent character of the judges. The 
solution belongs rather to the statesman than to the 
scientific theorist, though the latter may usefully remind 
the former how much of the question belongs to the 
region of law and how much to that of morality. 

As to the rights and duties of the husband and wife 
in respect of cach other and of the children of the 
marriage, one main consideration underlics all the rest; 
that is, the attitude of preponderance or of salty 
which the husband and wife shall assume in respect of 
one another. The matter, indeed, is closely connected with 
the larger one as to the legal relations of men and women 
throughout the community in respect of ownership, in- 
dustrial and professional occupations, and political rights, 
The principles upon ‘which these Iegal relations in all 
States are or may be determined may conveniently be 
considered in this place. 

It is admitted by reasonable disputants on both sides 
_of the controversy with respect to the relative legal 
claims of men and women that, whatever may be the 
caso in primitive times before the foundation of the true 
State, the whole tendency of civilization is to place man 
or woman, for all purposes of moral and social advantage, 
on an exactly equal footing. The excessive division of 
labour, the diffusion of edueation, the prevalent doctrines 
of personal hberty and of the dignity of the human 
being, as well as the vicissitudes of wealth and poverty, 
all tend to render impossible a condition of society in 
which all men have fixed and permanent advantages, 
physical, moral, and social, over all women. This 1s 80 
transparent, that the argument in favour of different laws 
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for men and for women, based upon any imagined 
inferiority of position or of moral claim on the part of 
women, is now nearly deserted in favour of one far more 
plausible and far better adapted to the actual facts of 
modern socicty. 

It is said that thouch there is no imaginable inequality 
between men and women in respect gither of moral 
dignity or of legal claim, yet the differences between 
men and women are so wide-reaching and radical, that 
all hope of assimilation of laws affecting the two must be 
delusive, as any attempted assimilation could only be 
pernicious. The premises of this argument would appear 
to be true, though not wholly in the way implied by 
the arcuers, but the conclusion based upon them certainly 
does not properly follow. 

To one casting an eve on the continuous history of a 
political socicty, the following is the sort of panorama 
that would be exhibited in the matter now under con- 
sideration. 

The first stage of society would exhibit women as 
being of little account, except for their obvious services 
in contributing to maintain the existence of the society, 
and in ministering to the physical needs of the men, 
whose prowess in the field defends the nascent socicty 
against its assailants. 

The second stace would exhibit men and women co- 
operating tovether in providing for the necessities of the 
whole community, the strength and prowess of the men 
being of little more account and little more in demand 
than the patience and acuteness of vision found among 
the women. Nevertheless, the memory of the former 
stage would not have faded away, while the actual and 
necessary peculiarity of some part of the duties and 
occupations vf many women would tend to prop up the 
notion that women existed, not as integral elements of 
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the whole society, but as subordinate ministers to the 
well-being of men. 

A third stage of society, however, presents a new 
scene. The idea has gained ground that the life and 
success of the whole community depend neither upon 
an equality in its integral elements ,nor upon the 
subordination af some to the rest. This idea expresses 
itself in a variety of forms in the case of men All 
permanent restrictions which have hampered the develop- 
ment of individual men are gradually abolished as 
anachronisms. Political rights, once the privileges of a 
few, becOme the common inheritance of all. Monopolies 
are discarded, and the only obstacles to general emanci- 
pation and free self-enrichment which remain are those 
held to be implied in the constitution of socicty itself, 
and are not the creation of theories of natural inequali- 
ties between man and man. 

But the vitality of the same idea is found to extend 
itself to women in their relation to men. Here too 
there may be, and are, differences fixed by nature, and 
which laws can neither make nor change. On inquiry, 
however, it is found that laws have been made not 
merely to maintain these differences (for if the differ- 
ences were natural and immutable they needed no such 
factitious support), but to aggravate and to extend them. 
It becomes obvious that women have suffered even 
more than men from the domination of monopolies, 
exclusive theories, and tyrannical usurpation. 

The true differences between men and women are 
indeed more marked and peculiar than those between 
men and men, and advantave has been taken of this to 
exagyerate all the evils which inequality has inflicted on 
men. But if the usurpation has been grosser, the social 
loss to the State has been greater. It is these very 
differences which, when properly develuped, become the 
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source of all the fine reactions and reciprocal emotions 
which supply the main energy of the State's life. These 
differences can only be expressed in their full natural 
strength and exuberance under conditions of perfect 
freedom. Any attempt to force is as vicious as an 
attempt to cramp; and, in fact, the one has the same 
result as the othér. 

It thus comes about that, if modern States are to 
proceed to the next onward stage, the differences between 
men and women, whatever their kind and amount, must 
be left to exhibit themselves spontaneously, without 
being fostered, and so thwarted, by ignorant leaslators, 
The same course of legislation must be pursued with 
respect to the abolition of leval distinetions between men 
and women as hetween men and men. This is not a 
question of policy, but of moral necessity, and it wall 
sooner or later be recoenized to he so. 

The second elass of problems which it was said he 
before the legislator with respect to the maintenance 
of the family group, is that concerned with the extent 
of that group. The problem is at this day a far easier 
one than in past times, owing to the operation of the 
class of facts which have just been adverted to. In 
England and in the United States, marrage, divorce, 
and guardianship are the only topics with which law, 
as supporting the integrity of the family group, 38 con- 
cerned. But in ancient Rome, and, to a certain extent, 
in the continental countries which have based their laws 
on the Roman and the Canon law, the “family ” appears 
as a small society, every member of which has his place 
assioned by law, and his rights and duties in respect 
of every other member carefully determined. 

In the Roman law, again, the slave was also a 
member of the family group, and, in fact, the natural 
conception of the family, as based upon marriage and 
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blood relationship, gave place, for a time, to a secondary 
conception of the family, according to which the children 
of the married persons ceased to belong to the family 
by “emancipation,” and the children of other persons 
became members of the family by “ adoption.” 

The history of these usages is a curious illustration 
of the dominion that legal conceptions can obtain over 
even the most fixed and powerful of all associations of 
thought; while the gradual decline of them, first under 
the jurisdiction of the pretors, and then, under the 
legislation of the emperors, points out how enduring is 
the comeption of the natural family, as the integral 
group out of which the State grows, even in the face of 
the dominant conceptions of law. The “ Patria Potestas ” 
in Roman law, surviving to some extent on the continent 
at this day, affords a striking instance of the energy 
with which the main forces of the State may be con- 
verted to doing no more than support the harmony and 
integrity of the family group. 

The third class of problems before the lawgiver, in 
reference to the bearing of law upon the maintenance 
of the elementary groups of which the State, as an 
entirety, consists, concerns the permissible amount of 
political interference with the individual persons com- 
posing the several groups. It is only in very primitive 
society that the head of the family, as representing 
every member of it, is the only person known to 
the Jaw, whether as owner, or contractor, or as_ solely 
responsible for the wrongful acts of those under his 
control. 

There are historical facts which seem to indicate that 
there is a stave of political life in which the group is 
everything, and the individual member of it nothing. 
But even at this stage, the group is a group of human 
beings; and, in the last resort, it must be definite and 
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distinct human beings who feel the pressure of law. At 
a later stage, the group gradually fades into greater and 
greater indistinctness, though (as has been seen) the 
description of its limits always continucs a prominent 
topic of law, while the attention of the lawgiver seem 
wholly fixed upon the responsibilities of individual men 
and women. : 

The family is the most conspicuous and momentous, 
as it is the original, of the groups which it is one main 
purpose of law to circumscribe and to defend. But it 
is by no means the only group of the kind, and in ad- 
vanced communities there are a variety of other groups, 
the combination and mutual relations of which are of 
urgent concern to the well-being of the State. It has 
recently been pointed out by one after another of the 
explorers into primitive conditions of society that, in all 
Aryan communities at any rate, an organization into 
villages succeeds, while it incorporates, the earher and 
simpler organization into families. 

This new mode of organization 18 brought about by 
a number of causes, such as the extension of families 
through the fietion of “adoption ;" the aceidental pre- 
eminence of particular families, leading to a certain union 
of subordination among the rest; casual combinations 
fur purposes of mutual defence or co-operation ; and the 
general influences of neighbourhood and of the senti- 
ments of relationship and friendship to which neighbour- 
hood gives rise. When such an organization 1s fully 
formed, of which living examples are presented in India 
at this day, a new field is opened for the operation of 
law. In order to support the integrity of the whole 
State, it becomes the purpose of law to define the 
relations of the several villages to one another, and to 
ascertain their obligations to the State itself, which 
represents them all But law is also concerned with 
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maintaining their internal structure; with mapping out 
the regions of independent action for the constituent 
families; with distributing the produce resulting from 
joint efforts ; and with ascertaining the liabilities incum- 
bent upon each for the general benefit of all This 
internal law grows up, at first, in the shape of mere 
customary usages, which have commended themselves by 
their transparent utility, or have been the mere expres- 
sion of actual and persistent facts. 

This village group, though, from its generality and 
its antiquity, it seems to merit especial attention, is, in 
fact, in no different relation to the whole State from that 
of the modern proups of the parish, the county, and the 
borough. With respect to each of these, the same class 
of problems lies before the legislator. Internal laws have 
to be devised (if they have not spontaneously developed 
themselves) for the preservation of the essential structure 
and character of the group. External laws have to be 
devised for the purpose of bringing the several groups 
into relation to one another, and enabling or compelling 
them to minister to the general support of the whole 
State. 

The inquiry how much belongs to one class of these 
laws, and how much to the other, is one of the most 
arduous problems of modern statesmanship. An error in 
one direction or in the other is almost equally perilous. 
There is the danger, one wavy, of fostering a number 
of independent communities without strength, patriotism, 
or permanent vitality. There is the danger, the other 
way, of enervating the groups by external interference, 
and, while seeming to magnify the State, of actually 
attenuating and destroying it. 

In modern politics, the difficulty is to a certain extent 
reduced in magnitude by the use of a number of devices 
for promoting the free and sympathetic interaction of 
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local and central government, apart from the application 
of two rival bodies of law. Among such devices are the 
representation, in tlie central legislature, of the several 
more prominent groups; the combination of the jury 
system with that of travelling judges of assize; and, 
more especially, the constant control exercised over local 
legislation by such central bodies as Government ottices, 
the English Privy Council Boards, and, in some cases, the 
two Houses of Parhament. The success of these devices 
must tum upon a number of conditions, which may 
render them not applicable under all circumstances, 
Thus mere physical distance, variations in Jancuaye, or 
diversities of race and traditions, may render even the 
mnust plausibly devised system of Government incapable 
of binding tovether into a true State conmmumities too 
widely separated in space or alien in sentiment from one 
another. If the attempt be made, in the face of insuper- 
able obstacles, anarchy or paralysis must be the sole 
result. 

These considerations, if thoroughly weighed, may 
serve to explain the causes of the disintesration of 
the Roman Finpire; the delility of the modern Asiatic 
kingdoms; the conditions of interdependence between 
the States of the North American Unien; and the true 
relations which England must establish between herself 
and her colonies, if she is even nominally to retain 
her hold upon them. 


There is one peculiar group, if such it can be named, 
to which law, in all ages since the Christian era, has 
been called to lend its aid in the name of the interest 
which the State is alleged to have in its vitality and 
perpetuity. This is the group founded upon a com- 
munity of religious belief and worship. The phenomenon 
of law regulating the internal structure and prescribing 
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the mutual relations of groups of this class is entirely 
novel, because it is only in comparatively recent times 
that more than one considerable religious body has 
existed within the limits of a State at one time. The 
ancient and medieval notion of religion was that the 
confines of religious belief and worshjp were exactly 
co-terminous wéth those of the State itself, and that, if 
any individual persons happened to dissent from the 
dogmas generally adhered to, they were of no more 
account, and were not Jess obnoxious, than political 
traitors ov rebels. 

A number of events, to which, for the present purpose, 
it is not necessary to do more than allude, have com- 
bined to introduce in all the countries of modern Europe 
a marked change in this respect. Religion is still a 
powerful --and perhaps, on the whole, the most: powerful 

influence, both in the conduet. of the life of individual 
persons and in the construction of corporate societies 
which are highly organized ino themselves, and possess 
all the solidity and strength derivable from intense intel- 
lectual convictions and ighly-wronght emotional fervour. 
But these associated bodies of persons are in many States 
numerous; and in no modern State are they capable 
of being reduced to one or two, Thus, admitting that 
groups of this sort, like the other groups already alluded 
to, are natural elements in the composition of the State, 
it, is still a ditheult problem to decide the exact measure 
of support and contrel they should severally meet with 
at the hands of law. 

In seme important respects these religious bodies 
differ from the other groups—family, village, parochial, 
county, and borough—which have been previously ad- 
verted to as affording subject-matter for law. Religious 
bodies almost invariably co-exist only by forced efforts of 
mutual toleration, while all the other bodies co-exist apart 
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from all necessary thought of rivalry or antipathy. The 
existence of any single family, village, or county, pre- 
supposes, almost as of necessity, the existence of a number 
of others. Everything is prepared for mutual help and 
co-operation, and these only lack the stimulating pre- 
sence of law to ,discuver fur each its true relations to 
all the rest, and to the State. ° 

Religious bodies, on the contrary, for the most part, 
subsist, in theory, by the exclusion of one another. Then 
mutual condemnation of each other's opinions and 
practices may be smoothed over in practical life, through 
the personal virtues of members or pre-eminent leaders of 
the several societies. But toleration, at the best, can only 
be looked for as a precious growth requiring the most. 
anxious culture, and by no means as an essential and 
natural condition. 

If these religious socicties have to be brought inte 
that relation with the State into which it is) the 
peculiar function of law to bring all the groups into 
which the members of the community spontancously 
organize themselves, there are only a limited number of 
courses to be adopted, between which a selection must 
be made. Thus, law may select for its peculiar patron- 
age a certain number of these societies, according to their 
respective claims as grounded on the number and wealth 
of their adherents, on the antiquity of their pretensions, 
or on the apparent usefulness and truthfulness of their 
tenets. This patronage may be exhibited in conceding 
exemptions from general civil burdens to the ministers 
of the religious body favoured; in supplementing the 
salaries of the ministers from public funds ; or in accord- 
ing a peculiar amount of protection to the property 
vested in the body. 

Or, again, law may select for its peculiar patronage 
one body out of all the rest, such body being chosen on 
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the ground of its past history in relation to the general 
history of the country,—the selection of it being, pre- 
sumptively, justified by its present size and influence. 

The patronage in this last case is likely to assume a 
more decided form than in the former cases, and those 
phenomena are produced which are exhibited in England 
at this day in.respect of the Established Church. The 
Queen or King must necessarily be a member of this 
Church. All the chicf ministers of this Chureh are 
members of one branch of the legislature. All the formu- 
laries of public worship are fixed by Act of Parliament. 
All breaches of ecclesiastical duty are cognizable in 
special courts of justice constituted by the State for this 
purpose. All the chief ministers of the Church, and a 
vast number of the subordinate ministers, are appointed 
by the executive Government of the day. This is what is 
meant by saying that the Church of Envland is “ estab- 
lished.” It is obvious that “establishment ” will have a 
different meaning for every country, and for the same 
country at different epochs in its history. 

A third method that law may adopt is to show 
complete neutrality with respect to all religious bodies, 
only treating them in the same way as other corporate 
bodies which are organized for any purely secular purpose. 
In this way, their rights of ownership would be fully 
protected, and the mutual Haliities of their ministers 
and congregations defined by the general law of con- 
tract. Certain supplementary laws, again, may provide 
for the special revistration of bodies fulfilling certain 
conditions, the result of which will be the concession of 
privileges to their ministers for the performance of 
certain important public ceremonials, as marriages, and 
for the assurance of quiet and order in the performance 
of public worship. 

Which of these methods a State will adopt, for the 
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strengthening and regulation of the religious bodies 
which assist in its own composition, will depend as much 
upon the actual condition of the country as determined 
by its previous history, as upon conceptions of ideal 
perfection or even of immediate expediency. 


Besides the groups which have hithertg been deseribed 
as the subject-matter of law in the discharge of its maim 
and characteristic function of maintaining and develop- 
ing the structure of the State, there are, in modern times, 
a number of other temporarily or permanently associated 
bodies which, on behalf of the services they atfect to 
render to the whole community, solicit the special protec- 
tion, as they demand the regulation, of law. One class of 
these bodics is that the purpose of which is to make 
special and extraordinary provision for the current, or for 
the exceptional, needs of mankind, whether pliysical or 
mental. To this class belong hospitals, asylums, and 
universities or schools. 

The origin and regulative principle of Chese bodies 1s 
the devotion of funds accumulated in one generation, or 
accumulating from generation to generation, to the 
accomplishinent in all future time of the objects con- 
templated. The care and adiministration of the fund 
is committed to the charge of certain persons ¢ither 
designated by the person devoting the fund, or nominated, 
from time to time, by public officials, or determined by 
some mode implying a union of both sorts of appoint- 
ment. It is obvious that the advantages or disadvantayes 
to the State of recognizing such @ permanent consecra 
tion of the material wealth of the country to such ends 
as are here indicated, and in the fashion deseribedd, 
must depend upon a number of considerations of which 
the statesman must take full aceount. Whatever be the 
special demands due to the peculiar circumstances of the 
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country at a given time, laws must be devised for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the existence of the bodies of persons 
from time to time entrusted with the task of administering 
the several funds; of determining their modes of action ; 
and of tixing the degree of their public responsibility. 

The peculiar dangers to which the institution of these 
so-called “endqwments” is exposed are of the following 
kind. In the first place, though the main objects on behalf’ 
of which the wealth of one generation may be bene- 
ticially applied to the use of future generations, may be 
easily described under the general heading of unavoidable 
accident, remediable or even irremediable disease—bodily 
vr mental—and education; yet, even within such general 
terms, there is large room left for the play of mere 
eccentric disposition. To contine strictly the class of 
permissible endowments within any language capable of 
being comprised in the terins of a law would scem to be 
almost impossible. 

Some writers have urged the political expediency of 
allowing the Jargest conceivable license to settlers and 
testaters in the matter of the objects to which they 
wish their accumulated wealth to be devoted, provided 
that at some future time, however distant, the wealth 
either Japse afresh into the treasury of the State, or 
be diverted to objects approved as beneficial by the 
supreme political authority of the day. The questivn is 
Wholly one of comparative expediency, and the answer 
to it for any particular country must depend upon the 
motives which in that country seem to be the most 
favourable to the accumulation of wealth, when con- 
sidered in the hight of the necessary inconvenience 
flowing from the arrest of the circulation in land and 
money, Which is the necessary result: of endowments. 
It is probable that a security that their funds will be 
wisely employed, in all future time, in accordance with 
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the demands of that time, will stimulate to make gifts 
to charitable objects quite as many persons as will be 
deterred by a knowledge that their own design may 
hereafter be reconstructed. 

‘Secondly, another difficulty is experienced in recu- 
lating endowments by law on the ground that while, 
at every moment, the administration of the funds must 
be regulated by definite persons, the nomination of these 
persons is a matter demanding a peculiar degree of dis- 
cretion, and their constant supervision equally calls for 
the most unresting vigilance. 

In the case of the innumerable endowments which 
the superstition or well-meant eccentricity of past ayes 
have handed on as perplexing heirlooms to succeeding 
ages, the making and regulating nominations to trustec- 
ships with the requisite amount of cireumspection, and 
the control of the conduct of trustees, im every case 
involves an omnipresence and omniscienco on the part 
of the administrators uf law which clearly cannot be 
looked for. The mode in which this sort of difheulty 
is encountered in England is by the appointment of 
temporary or even permanent commissions, with power 
to investivate the circumstances of certain classes of 
endowed charities; and either simply to report upomt 
the manner in which the funds are administered with a 
view to legislative reform, or to take the management of 
them to some extent into their own hands, with such aid 
from the levislature as they may frum time to ume 
receive or require. 

But such devices are very desultory in their operation, 
and even the most inquisitorial of commissions seldom 
succeed in touching mure than the more important andl 
conspicuous classes of endowments; while, even as to 
these, the remedy affurded is, without incessant aid from 
the legislature, only momentary, if not wholly incthicacious. 


The only true remedy for the difficulties experienced by 
law in the process of making endowments subserve the 
general interests of the State, and not conflict with 
those interests, is to ascertain clearly the true principles 
upon which alone the privilege of diverting for ever the 
general wealth of the community to spegial ends dictated 
by the capricesor even passion of private persons can be 
permitted ; and then to provide fearlessly for the gradual 
suppression or reform of all existing endowments not in 
conformity with these principles, 

Much difference of opinion, indeed, may exist as to 
the exact nature of these principles, as with respect to 
the expediency of admitting an indefinite latitude to the 
fancy or the seemingly irrational prejudices of donors ; or 
of importing into the mode of applying them variations 
which reproduce in no sense the original conception of 
those donors, But no difference of opmion can exist as 
to the inexpediency of letting the funds be wasted or 
applied to objects which universal experience has con- 
demmed as pernicious and destructive to the State ; 
and even still less can exist as to the vigilance that must 
he exerted to provide against the fraud and mcompe- 
tence of these in whose hands the funds may from time 
to time be vested. 


The topic of “endowments,” viewed as a subject- 
matter of law—and, more especially, as furmshing a sue- 
cession of groups of persons, the maintenance and control 
of which groups is closely bound up with the prosperity, 
if not with the existence, of the State—introduces another 
topic of even still greater moment, because of its near 
connection with all the other topics already passed in 
review. This topic is “ trusteeship ”; and, though 
“trustees” can hardly be called “ groups” of persons 
either naturally or artificially associated together in the 
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political sense here impressed upon the term “ group,” 
yet, inasmuch as one main method by which ie 
regulates the essential groups is through the intervention 
of persons denominated trustees, the consideration of 
“trusteeship ” properly belongs to this place. 

The actual history of “trusteeship” in England is 
well known to every one tolerably well acquainted with 
the social and legal history of the country. It is here 
of importance only to look at what is essential and likely 
to be permanent in the institution, neglecting, as far as 
possible, what is accidental or peculiar to the course of 
development of any particular country. ’ 


The necessity for the institution of “ trusteeship ” 
arises from the fact that vast numbers cf persons in the 
community who are invested with rights are unsuitable 
persons, for a variety of reasons real or presumed, to do 
all those acts which are needed in order to make the 
rights available; to defend them if menaced ; or to dis- 
charge the duties the performance of which cannot be 
wholly dissociated from enjoying the advantage of the 
rights. The grounds of this unsuitability may be very 
various, as also the modes of providing substituted per- 
sons in the stead of those believed to be unsuitable. 

Among the classes of persons in this predicament of 
unfitness to do the acts pre-supposed in the enjoyment 
of rights, and essential to their maintenance, are obviously 
all those persons who have not yet come to years of discre- 
tion, this period being fixed either by law or by the will of 
other persons competent to give directions in this respect. 
There are those, again, who by reason of mental infirmity, 
either congenital or superinduced in later life, are in the 
same position as children; that is, they can enjoy the 
advantaves of rights, but can neither do the acts needed 
to render the rights effective, nor discharge the duties 
incumbent upon them in respect of those rights. 
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With reference to these classes of persons, the institu- 
tion of “trusteeship” under some name or other is an 
obvious necessity; and, indeed, the nature of the institu- 
tion, in all its most essential characteristics, is much the 
same in all countries. 

But there are other classes of persons, with respect 
to ~hom the. institution is far more artificial, and 
indeed implies a considerable advance in the pliancy of 
political and legal methods. Such are persons who are 
so numerous and so indefinite, that, though, as they 
become individually determined, they are quite capable of 
enjoying the advantages derivable from rights, yet great 
inconvenience to themselves and others would fallow from 
regarding any one of them capable by himself of doing 
solemn acts, and discharging multifarious duties; while 
any prospect of getting all the persons to combine in 
doing such acts and discharging such duties must he 
abandoned as chimerical. 

This ditheulty is at once met by interposing capable 
persons, upon whom the administrators of law have their 
constant eye, and whose duty it is to use the utmost 
Vigilance in guarding the interests and discharging the 
duties of persons who, from their dispersion and inde- 
terminatencss, are treated ag incompetent to the task 
themselves. 

There is yet another class of persons who may be 
treated as standing in still greater need of the assistance of 
others for the protection of their rights, and that is, the 
unborn. Jn the case of every endowment the unborn in- 
terested persons are of at least quite as great importance 
in the eve of the law as those actually in being. It may 
be said, indeed, to be the peculiar characteristic of the 
State, as a permanent body, that posterity is as much in 
its thoughts as the present generation; and though it may 
properly hesitate to encumber coming generations with 
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liabilities and responsibilities devised by those who must 
be ignorant of future needs and claims, yet when once the 
rights of a future generation are recognized, provision 
will be made for rendering these rights in all wavs 
efficacious. The State does this most obviously in the 
case of endowments, when it watches, with all the jealousy 
it can, the mode of appointment of the persons who 
from time to time have to guard the rights both of those 
living and of those yet to live. But the State exhibits 
the saine care for those not yet in being when it reeog- 
nizes rights conveyed by will to children yet unborn, or 
allows land to be entailed for the benetit of® distant 
generations. In this Jast case each holder is, in fact, a 
trustee for future holders, whether called so or not, and 
would be compelled to do all the acts essential to the 
support of the rights in which others, vet undetermined, 
have as great a concern as he has himself, 

The modes of appointment of trustees may be very 
various, and the State is tempted to vacillate between 
two opposite lines of policy. It is possible to leave the 
appointment of trustees to those who are most immedi- 
ately concerned in the performance of the acts and duties 
in respect of which the appointment needs to be made. 
A private person can acquire a more accurate know- 
ledge of the character, trustworthiness, and capacity of a 
given man who is near at hand, and whom he has known 
alt his life, than is attainable by public ofheials or admin- 
istrators of law at a distance, and involved in a mass 
of other concerns equally demanding attention. On the 
other hand, if the trust extends over a considerable time, 
the original trustees die, or fail in one way or another, 
and new trustees have to be supplied, the question is pre- 
sented as to the principle upon which the appointment 
ought to take place. 

The other mode of appointment is to nominate certain 
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permanent officials, who shall be charged with all the 
duties appertaining to trusteeship, and the employment 
of whom shall involve a certain regulated charge upon 
the estate. This method would certainly be suitable, if 
only as an alternative one, in the case of all private 
trusts; while in the case of public endowments, muni- 
cipal corporations, ecclesiastical and religious bodies of 
all sorts, special classes of trustees, suitable to the 
peculiar circumstances of the trust, as well as to its 
special history, might conveniently be introduced,— 
provision being made, in all cases, for the due admixture 
in the body of trustees of oflicial trustees, local as well 
as central It is probable that the grossest abuses, both 
positive and nevative, attending the discharge of public 
trusts in modern States, would, in this way, be most 
effectually provided against. 


Tt is not necessary in this place to proceed further 
with the examination of the leading groups of persons 
fur the composition and mutual relations of which it is 
among the main functions of law to provide. It is im- 
portant, however, to notice that, though originally, and 
even finally, men are regarded, for purposes of law, as 
members of small communities and associations, the 
ageregate body of which constitutes the State, vet, in the 
Hamediate action of law, it is individual men and women, 
and not associated bodies of them, who are addressed. 

It may be, indeed, as happens at some epochs, that 
individual persons are only addressed hy law as represent- 
ing or personating groups. But this fact dues not affect 
the operation of law, because the groups so represented 
are, as it were, cast into the shade by the person who 
stands in front of them, and it is with his rights and 
duties alone that the law concerns itself. In time, how- 
ever, as Sir H. Maine and others have established, the 
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earlier groups, whether of the family or the village, 
undergo a sort of spontaneous dissolution, in the course 
of which the old group is gradually lost sight of. or 
becomes of subordinate importance, and new groups, 
constructed on a more artificial type, gradually emerge. 
Then, again, the same phenomena recur. The newly- 
associated hudies form the true units of which the State 
is composed. The individual men and women become 
again subordinate in importance to the sinall socicties to 
which, for various purposes, they belong ; and yet. it is 
of necessity to these men and women that the law imme- 
diately addresses itself. C 

Thus, thoush the ultimate purpose of Jaw is the 
development of the whole State life—that is, of the 
corporate life of all the men and women who are, or, in 
any future ages, shall be members of the State, and not 
alone the welfare of the particular men and women now 
in existence—vet it can only be through the ageney of 
these particular men and women that the higher and 
ulterior aim can be reached. It thus comes about that 
a large part of the subject-matter of law is concerned 
with what may be called private rights and private 
duties; that is, rights in which the personal advantage 
of one or a few persons Kecins to he (though it is not) 
the primary object. of Jaw, and duties, the immediate or 
sole object. of the imposition of which secms to be the 
maintenance of those rights. 

A grave misapprehension of the objects and purpose 
of Jaw, in the aspects here deseribed, has Jed to the most 
mischievous results in the region of practical politics. If 
once it be held that the luniting valne of a law is the amount 
of personal advantace it secures to an ascertainable number 
of existing men and women, it follows, as an incxorable 
consequence, that the desires and passions of the majority 
must always be allowed to prevail over the remunstrances 
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of the minority. The ficld of politics becomes a mere 
scene of scrambling among a rabble of contentious 
self-seekers. Every nostruim, economical, medical, or 
social, advocated by the most impudent charlatans, finds 
jts supporters in the legislative body, and, as a result of a 
compromise among competing advocates, has a chance of 
being, at least provisionally, adupted. The only test of the 
expelioney of a proposed law becomes that supplied by 
atatisties ; the very mention of political, or even of moral, 
principle is scouted as an irrelevant anachronism ; and in 
the vaunted pursuit of the greatest amount of copes 
the community suddenly wakes up to find itself plunged 
into an abyss of the deepest degradation and slavery, 

The only prevention and eure of this disastrous con- 
dition of things is to be sought in a keen and deeply- 
inwrought appreciation of the truth that the whole is 
before the parts, and that individual well-being is to be 
sought, not directly from law, but from all the in- 
numerable influences of which the State is a chicf and 
immediate minister. Law upholds the State, and the 
state upholds its members. 

The functions of the State are performed through 
very various instrumentalities; some of them taking the 
form of organized municipal associations; some that of 
educational, artistic, or scientifie guilds ; some that of 
appeals to the historical imagination, by way of figuring 
the past of the nation and preserving a sense of its 
continuity ; and only a few that of direct: compulsion, 
through the mediuin of law and the executive Govern- 
ment. 

Thus the individual man is piaced, as it were, between 
two competing, though, on the whole, harmonious streams 
of forcee—the law which supports the State and the 
groups of which the State consists, pressing upon him 
on one side; and the direct influence of the State itself, 
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operating partly through law, pressing upon him on the 
other. In this way it happens that every person's rights 
and duties are of a twofuld nature, some of them Lying in 
& narrower circuit, and only connecting him with his 
fellows in the immediate neighbourhood» others eonnect- 
ing him with the State itself, in all its aggreyate power 
and sublimity. 

Some consciousness of this distinction cave rise to 


the celebrated opposition of public and private law,-— 
an opposition which, undoubtedly, is not without an 
important meaning, though devoid of the precision 
necessary to give it value. Private law, howey oY, mity 
be said broadly to be that kind of Jaw which secks 
the advantave of the whole throneh the internnediate 
advantage of the parts, and ineludes Jarge portions of 
the law of ownership, of contract, and of special classes 
of persons fas of husband and wife. Public law, on the 
other hand, secks only the advantave of the whole with- 
out any overt reference ta the advantage of the parts. 
Constitutional Jaw, criminal Jaw, and, to some extent, 
laws of procedure, are thus generally included in Publi 
law. 

Having thus pointed out the general function of law 
in supporting the structure of the State, it remains 
to investivate the mode in which it actually affects the 
individual inen and women to whoin it is addressed 
This introduces the consideration of laws of ownership, 
of contract, and of crime. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LAWS OF OWNERSHIP OR PROPERTY. 


It has been seen, from the considerations urged in the 
Jast chapter, that the subject-matter of law may be com- 
pendiously described to be, first, the definition, and, 
secondly, the support, of the various groups, natural and 
artificial, of which the State is composed, and in the 
mutual action and reaction of which upon each other the 
appropriate activity of the State consists. But law 
attains its purposes in two different and, in some respeets, 
opposite ways. It operates directly upon the groups, and 
it operates on the individual persons whose union and 
mutual relationships constitute the groups. One part of 
a whole system of national law is concerned with one 
of these species of operation, and the other part with 
the other BPECIES, though with respect to some important 
classes of laws it 1s difficult to say to which part they 
properly belons. 

Thus all that portion of the law which is called 
“Constitutional Law” has little reference to the rights 
and duties of private persons, those richts and duties 
being only incidentally described so fur as they are 
instrumental in achieving the main and ostensible pur- 
pose of this whole branch of law—that is, the deseription, 
limitation, and inviyoratiun of those great groups of 
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persons who discharge the Icgislative and executive 
functions of Government. 

So, again, the portion of law which ascertains the 
solemnities and legal consequences of marriage and 
parentage,—yrsonal as it must be in its direct applica- 
tion,—nevertheless treats, from first to last, the interest 
of the individual person as subordinated to the import- 
ance of maintaining unimpaired the integrity of the 
significant groups to which he or she belongs, 

The sane remarks apply, though in a less degree, to 
laws providing for the support of permanent institutions 
taking the form of corporate societies, whether for 
educational, sanitary, charitable, or more exceptional 
purposes. The interest of existing individual persons 
cannot be, and is not, left out of account, but it is 
manifestly, or alinost obtrusively, treated as means to 
an end, and readily sacriticed so soon as the attainment 
of this end would scem otherwise in peril. It is true that, 
in fact, individual and momentary interests are always 
tending to conflict with the general and lasting interest 
of the group; but the possibility of this is always 
lamented, and when it occurs, it is treated as a corrup- 
tion and disease. 

But there are other vast portions of every legal 
system in which the group, and even the State itself, 
would secm to be nevlected as objects of political 
concern, and in which the individual interests of par- 
ticular persons, or the general and comion interests of 
all persons, without any reference to their associated 
character in smaller or larger groups, is the end to which 
law is addressed. To this portion belong laws of owner- 
ship, of contract, and of (so called) civil injuries and crimes, 
It will be convenient to consider these several topics in 
succession, commencing with laws of ownership. 

It is generally recognized, in the present day, that 
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laws of ownership have, historically, undergone a pro- 
gressive change in their import and nature,—at all events, 
for those portions of the human family which have most 
advanced the attainment of modern civilization. In 
primitive times, such laws of ownership as existed were 
the main or sule instrument of maintaining the integrity 
of the family group. The formation of the family group 
aces to have corresponded chronologically with the 
desertion of purely nomad habits and with the practice 
of an agricultural or, at the Icast, of a regulated pastoral 
life, 

At this stage, the protection of the integrity of family 
ownership, the guardianship of such claims as were or 
might be founded on recognized possession by a family, 
was, in fact, the protection or guardianship of family 
life itself The pasture meadow, the wells, the sheltering 
trees, and, in time, the arable tield, chanyeable as they 
might be in accordance with the demands of fresh 
physical wants, were, in fact, the incarnate embodiment 
of the mass of associations on which the sentiment of 
the indivisible unity of the family was based. 

No doubt these associations were inherently weak and 
brittle, infinitely more so than in the next stave, when 
associated families gave birth to village communities, 
and to the institution of common fields with regulated 
modes of culture. But the degree of the strencth of the 
notion of primitive ownership is not so much here in- 
sisted upon as the fact that the notion, whatever it was, 
and however strong or weak it was, was not distinguish- 
able from the notion of the permanence and unity of 
the family itself. 

Thus, early laws of ownership; based, as they neces- 
sarily were, on the notions and customs existing 
antecedently to the period of true law,—that is, of the 
foundation of the State-—were, so far as they existed 
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at all, among the most material and essential conditions 
of social existence. How far the era of village com- 
munities and the anomalous, or as some say, the normal, 
era of feudalization, contributed to enforce this view of 
laws of ownership, is obvious without further elucidation. 

It may be laid down as a general proposition, that 
for those countries which have viven rjse to the most 
exuberant and civilized bodies of Jaw, laws of ownership 
were, at the first, a large portion of that part of the 
law the main purpose of which is to define and to 
strengthen the primitive groups from the ulterior asso- 
ciation of which the State derives its existence and 
character. 

To this stage, however, another one gradually sue- 
ceeds, The fact or institution of ownership is such an 
indispensable condition of any material or social progress 
that, even throushout the period during which the 
attention of Jaw is concentrated upon family and village 
ownership, the ownership, on the part of individual 
persons, of those things which are necded for the susten- 
ance of physical life, becomes increasingly recognized as 
a possibility or necessity. 

One of the most important steps out of savavery 
into civilization is marked by the fact that security of 
tenure depends upen some further condition than the 
Inere circumstance of possession. 

The use of the products of the earth, and, still more, 
the manufacture of them into novel substances, consists, 
generally, of continuous processes, extending over 4 
length of time during which the watchful attention of 
the worker can only be intermittently fixed upon all 
the several points and stages) The methods of agricul- 
ture and of grazing, as well as the simplest applications 
of the principle of “division of labour,” similarly pre- 
suppose the repeated absence of the farmer or mechanic 
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from one part of his work while he is bestowing undis- 
tracted toil upon another part ; or else entire absorption 
in one class of work, coupled with a steady reliance 
that another class of work, of equal importance to himself, 
is the object of corresponding exertion on the part of 
others. ? 

In all these cases, the mere fact of physical holding, 
or possession, in the narrowest sense, is no test whatever 
of the interests or claims of persons in the things by 
which they are surrounded. The exact modes in which 
auch interests or claims become recognized in early 
society have often been a topic of curious, but generally 
futile, speculation, The inconvenicnee and barbarity of 
protecting no one in the use of the things around him 
except him who is actually using the things, and during 
the time he is using them, are so palpable, that a very 
slight and tentative social experience might seem 
sufficient to introduce the true notion of ownership. 

But, in fact, there ean be no doubt that, as with all 
other leading moral experiences, the institution of 
ownership does, from merely accidental circumstances 
of a favourable nature, reach a considerable pitch of 
development before the possibility of such an institution 
not being in existence so much as suyyvests itself to the 
imavination, Indeed, the popular imagination which 
could distinctly picture to itself a condition of society 
divested, of every fact implying ownership, could only 
be found in a condition of society in which ownership, 
as a fact, was already familiar. 

The true order uf evolution of all such leading 
notions is that, under certain peculiarly and accidentally 
favourable cunditions, a practice is actually introduced,— 
generally as an anomalous exception from the current 
usaves, The influence of the practice spreads gradually 
by the mere etlect of its conformability to human well- 
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being. A rapidly operating association of ideas makes 
the practice at once familiar and cherished. After a 
time, and at repeated intervals, a disruption of the 
practice is attempted from one quarter or another, and 
with more or fewer circumstances of violence. The thought 
and feeling of the community are roused to conscious 
activity. The fact of the prevalence of the practice, the 
true nature of it, and the extent of it are submitted to 
examination. For the first time, also, the ethical or 
material value of the practice, and the true modes of 
testing that value, are also called in question. All these 
critical processes are, indeed, very gradual ones ; and while 
they are, at first, accompanied by the most hesitating 
and almost awestruck reluctance, they continue to be 
executed with inereasing vigour and self-confidence 
throughout the whole life of the nation, till the nature, 
limits, and value of the moral idea or institution are 
finally limned out in the clearest possible shape. 

There has been here sketched the mode of evolution of 
the fact or idea of ownership. But the mode is identi- 
cally the saine in the case of government, marriage, con- 
tract, crime, and such more abstract notions as liberty, 
justice, patriotism, and even the primary ideas of right 
and wrong. These are ideas, practices, institutions, and 
facts, bearing such a definite relation to the plrysical, 
intellectual, and ethical constitution of man's nature, that 
the absence of them is incompatible with the existence 
and progress of human society. Nevertheless, they are 
not consciously created from the first by sapient men in 
order to promote the ends of that society. Nor, indeed, 
is their texture such that the mere fiat of the lawyiver, 
attended by all the array of penalties at his command, 
ean call them into being, or even largely promote their 
growth. 

They take their rise, at the first, from exceptionably 
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favourable facts, or, in other words, from the accidental 
absence, in certain times and places, of common impedi- 
ments. Under continuously favourable conditions, these 
ideas and facts become rooted and familiar in the popular 
mind, The ways and habits of the people are fashioned 
upon the hypothesis of their existence. Early poetry and 
song take notige of them. The occasional invasion of 
their sanctity gives rise to sentiments, often desultory 
enough, of mincled awe and abhorrence. The practical 
rules in which they must needs express themselves call, 
from time to time, for the interposition of wise and 
trusted men to rescue them from ambiguity, to ascertain 
their validity, and to prescribe the special mode of their 
application in particular circumstances. They thus 
assume much of the character of true laws, needing only 
the tinal institution of the State, and of courts of justice 
us the instruments of the State, to perfect that character. 

It may be that the course is precipitated by the 
frequently recurring plenomenon of an early code,— 
that as, a published body of customary rules, generally 
extracted by the force of popular clamour from the secret 
treasure-house of an aristucracy or a priesthood (see 
Maine's Aneient Luw) Any way, the path (though 
tardily enough pursued) is from this epoch cleared for 
full investigation, criticism, social disputation, philosophi- 
eal controversy, forensic struggle, and legislative debate. 
The ides or facet is theneeforward firmly established in 
all its transparent clearness and true proportions. 

The fact of ownership and the laws of ownership have, 
up to this point, been revarded in two aspects. One 
aspect is that of the place they occupy in maintaining the 
primordial elements of the State in their unmutilated 
integrity, and in giving to the early family and village 
group their substantial framework, projected, as it were, 
into the world of physical things. In this aspect, laws of 
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ownership originally present themselves as historical 
facts; and at the epoch at which they so present them- 
selves they are, strictly speaking, part of the constitu- 
tional law of the country, their public purposes taking 
precedence, at every point, of the advantaves they claim 
to confer on indjvidual persons. 

Another aspect in which the facts of ownership and 
of laws of ownership have been exhibited is that of the 
modes in which they conduce to the material well-being 
of the State, or, rather, that in which they supply the 
indispensable conditions for the attainment of that well- 
being, In this latter aspect men are regarded less as 
possessed of capacities for forming themselves, and for 
being formed, into small groups from an assemblave of 
which the State is constructed, than as individually 
endowed with a physical and moral constitution which 
expresses itself in a variety of definite wants, desires, 
hopes, and tendencies. So far as these latter are of a 
purely material sort, it has been seen that ownership, as 
an institution and as a ground of Jaw, 1s one of the 
most important instruments in satisfying them. 

But it is yet to be shown that it 1s not material wants, 
hopes, desires, and tendencies alone to which ownership 
lends its aid asa potent instrument of satisfaction and 
even development. The moral aspirations and needs of 
individual man are scarcely less signally sustained and 
gratified by ownership than the material And this 
gives rise to yet a third aspect in which the fact of 
ownership and laws of ownership admit of being 
presented. 

It is obvious that, apart from the possibility of owner- 
ship, the position of man, as a moral being, is pitiable 
and even contemptible in the extreme. He keeps for 
himself and for his own uses just so much as he is able 
to retain hold of, and for just so long a time as he can 
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retain such hold of it. His energies must be wholly 
engageil in the exercise of vigilant retention. His hand 
is against every man’s, because every man’s hand is 
against him. There is no room or opportunity for specu- 
lation about the future uses to which he shall turn his 
possessions, nor even about any but the most obvious and 
simple immediate uses. There can be no play for the 
imagination as to the effect of protracted or carefully 
planned labour upon the things about him, and still 
less as to the consequences of regulated co-operation 
with his fellows. Suspicion, fear, self-indulgence, an 
instinctive sense of the wisdom of immediate consump- 
tion, and of trusting as little as possible to the morrow, are 
the habits of mind generated under such circumstances, 
and which, in fact, represent an almost ideally savage 
state. 

Nor is it merely that the absence of ownership 
prevents the most precious qualities and elements of 
human nature from being properly cultared and de- 
veloped. It prevents those qualities and clements from 
so mmuch as existing at all. <A faith in the future, a 
faith in others, habits of self-reliance and of forming far- 
sighted, deliberate, and complicated plans, are very hard 
y} call into being, as they need the utmost possible 
stimulus of all sorts to develop them highly. But it 
ig ownership and, ultimately, laws of ownership which 
perform the main function in both creating and stimu- 
lating these qualities and habits 

If a man one, and not merely possesses, his imagina- 
tion centres round the object of ownership, and through 
the medium of it he is brought into permanent and 
incessant contact. with other persons about. him; with 
his own future life and his modes of conducting it; with 
his children and successors; with all the institutions, 
social or political, with the validity and integrity of 
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which his own rights of ownership are indissolubly 
connected. This is most especially true in the case of 
the ownership of land and immovables; and one of 
the main political arguments in favour of a system 
of peasant proprictorship is based upon a recognition of 
these facts. But it 1s also true in respect of all owner- 
ship whatever. The recognition of ownership implies 
the existence of a society, however small or feebly 
organized ; and what might be supposed to be a mere 
tribute to, and expression of, natural selfishness becomes 
the most remarkable aid in educating men into unself- 
ishness. : 

From the above considerations it will be scen what is 
the meaning of the favourite view of the great school of 
German jurists, to the effect that ownership increases 
man’s power (vermdgen) or physical and moral capacity. 
As an owner, actual or possible, man is a more worthy 
and capalle eee than he would be otherwise. One 
large portion of liuman hfe, even under favouranle 
circumstances of climate, production, manufacturing skill, 
and mnechanical invention, must be concerned with pro- 
cesses of turning to human uses the things of the carth, 
The might, physical and moral, of any particular man 
must be largely measured by the control of human 
labour, present and prospective, Which he can exert, or 
by the quantity of past labour of the produet of which 
he is able to avail himself. In a highly organized society 
the poorest member shares in this plyysical and moral 
grandeur with the richest. That he is not actually 
starving; that the possibility of work and recompense 
yet await him: that others, at least, are richer than 
himself, and therefore alle to help him; or, at the worst, 
that he can attribute his poverty either to exceptional 
calamity or to personal shortcomings of his own, are 
momentous facts which tend to raise even the most 
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worthless beggar immeasurably in the scale of humanity 
as a dignified member of the race. 

This last aspect, however, of ownership, as an essential 
instrument in the culture of large and valuable elements 
of human nature, gradually leads on, in a very advanced 
condition of civilization, to a yet hisher conception. A 
sentiment grows that, just as each workman can elaborate 
from the fruits and products of the earth far more than 
is needed for his own personal consumption, and just as a 
person with a large command of labour has an enormous 
surplus over and above what he can employ in procuring 
the mose Juxuricus advantages for himself and his family, 
there must be some appropriate end to which the product 
of thinus owned, and the benefits of ownership, ought 
to be directed, other than that implied in the satisfaction, 
even to the full, of the owner's own wants. The unequal 
division of the things of the earth, which no scheme 
of laws of ownership can obviate, however much it may 
nitigate it, makes ever increasingly pressing the problem 
as to the use to which, morally, the surplus profits of 
thines owned ought to be turned. 

There may be an advautaze in the coneentration of 
wealth, and m the unity and economy of management 
Which it brings with it; but there can be no general 
advantave in favouring a state of society in which the 
few are surfeited with excessive riches, and the many are 
acarcely able to obtain the necessaries of life. It is fox 
the moralist and the politician, enlightened by the teach- 
ing of the political economist, to solve this problem. 
It is only necessary here to state that the true aspect 
in which ownership is to be regarded is that of a trust 
for the general benefit of all) The-‘idea may or may aot 
express itself in the form of law. If it do so express 
itself, it will take the form of Communism of one species 
or another. 
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It is a very unfair charge to make against those who 
advocate the introduction of a Communistic type of 
society to allege that they desien to abolish property. 
They wish to chanve the existing laws of property, and 
to have enacted in their stead other and fas they think) 
better laws. Some of them may even go so far as to be 
willing to disappoint the expectations of existing owners, 
and tosupplant them by brinving in anew race of owners. 
The morality or expediency of any such policy must, in 
every case, be judyed on its own grounds, in view of all 
the cireumstanees. But the advocates of Communisin, a8 
such, can never be charged with the attempt to® abolish 
ownership or property in itself So far are they from 
this, that they are of all men the mest zealous to define 
minutely the rules under which individual ownership, 
when once acerucd, shall be respected, the fruits and 
products of common things shall be distributed, and 
every member of the community secured avainat the 
consequences of caprice or accident of any sort. Indeed, 
every Communistic theory involves a most complicated 
law of property. 


Having ascertained what are the ethical and material 
antecedents of ownership, and of laws of ownership, and 
what are the circumstances and ideas to which laws of 
ownership are indebted for their growth and develop- 
ment, it remains to analyze a law of ownerslup into its 
constituent parts, and to investigate the logical nature 
and historical fortunes of each of those parts. 

A law of ownership has, for its iminediate object, to 
ascertain the relations of persons towards each other in 
respect of the possession or use of things. The posses- 
sion or use is, in itself, a mere physical fact. The effect 
of a law of ownership is to bring this posession or use 
under the control, as it were, of social reason; to de- 
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termine under what conditions it shall or shall not be 
protected ; to name the things in respect of which pos- 
session shall be recognized at all; to define the limits of 
time and space over which the possession shall be allowed 
to extend ; and to ascertain the persons who, in respect 
of any given thing, at any given time, shall be entitled 
to the possession or use of it. When once the rightful 
possessor is, in respect of a given thing, at a given time, 
ascertained, he has vested in him legal rights against all 
other persons whatsoever. The extent of these rights 
may be small and limited, or be large and indefinite ; 
and this, both in respect of the time during which the 
rights have to last, and of the variety of the uses to 
which the thing possessed may be turned. So, again, 
there may be a multitude of ways which the law may 
select for denoting that these rights have hecome vested 
in a particular person, and the law may interfere to a 
greater or less extent with the freedom of individual choice 
in recognizing a right of ownership as vesting in one 
person rather than in another. 

Thus the elements in a completely developed Jaw of 
ownership may be arranged in some such way as the 
following -—First (1) of all, the things as to which owner- 
ship is possible have to be determined. Sceondly (2), the 
quality and extent of the rights recognized by law have 
to be precisely deseribed. Thirdly (3), the modes in 
which those riehts beeome vested have to be described 
and enumerated. These are the main essential parts of 
every law of ownership. 

For purposes of codification, or for a convenient classi- 
ficatory exhibition of the whole law, it may be desirable, 
and it is customary, to make the divisions more numer- 
ous Thus “ persons who own” will generally be found 
to form a distinct head of the whole subject. But, in 
modern States, there are no persons whatever,—except 
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perhaps the numerically insignificant class of outlaws 
and felons—who are wholly destitute of all capacity of 
being owners, though, for one purpose or another, a 
variety of limitations, temporary or permanent, are 
frequently iuposed upon important classes of persons 
in respect to the actual exercise of rights of ownership. 

These limitations do in practice reduce the value 
of the right itself) beeanse a right cannot be separated 
in thoucht fhowever much at is in Jegal lanvuave) 
from the exeretse of it. The effect of these dimitations, 
however,—as applied, for instance, to lunaties, children, 
and in some cases to married women,—is to impose on 
other persons, in respect. of the incapacitated persons, 
duties which shall, hypothetically, put them in the same 
advantageous position they would hold iff they were 
capable of exercising, or were allowed to exereise, rights 
of ownership to the fullest extent. The expediency of 
constructing these anomalous classes is not here in 
question. With respect to Junatics and children, that 
expediency IS ot likely to be disputed With respect to 
married woien, the matter is closely related to the whote 
topie of the legal protection or Oppression of women, and 
a rapid change of view on the topic Generally is making 
itself apparent both in this and in other countrics. 

Other subdivisions generally to he found in the 
enumeration of the chief heads of a Jaw of ownership 
are “modes in which rights of ownership are terminated,” 
and “modes of protecting rights of ownership.” The 
matter falling under the first of these heads is, partly, 
expounded, as of necessity, in treating of modes in which 
rights become vested; because it often, if not universally, 
happens that rights vest in one person only because they 
have ceased to vest in another,—as in the case of an 
ordinary succession on death, or of a conveyance by sale. 
Again, the exact description in time, nature, and extent 
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of a right carries with it a description of the mode in 
which it is terminated, because it is terminated only 
because, by its original nature and limits, it cannot last 
longer. 

“Modes of protecting rights of ownership” have 
in themselves a superior claim to be counted among the 
esscntial elements of a law of ownership. But it is 
better to treat the protection of rights generally as a 
distinct topic of equal applicability to all kinds of rights 
whatsoever. In all the best known systems of law, it 
is customary to treat laws of ownership under three 
differertt departments of the legal system: first, under 
laws of ownership proper, in which the substantive rights 
of owners and the modes of acquiring those rights are 
deserihed; secondly, under the law of civil injuries and 
erimmal law, where all the distinct modes of violating 
rights of ownership are enumerated, and the subject 
generally treated from the point of view of duties rather 
than rights; thirdly, under laws of procedure, where the 
remedies for the actual or threatened breach of laws of 
ownership, among other Jaws, are described and enu- 
merated, and all the steps unfolded by which an injured 
owner 1s to seck compensation, or to guard himself 
against future injury. 

According to the distribution above sugvested as most 
convenient for the present purpose, the first (1) topie 
with which it has been seen that a law of ownership has 
to deal is that of the things in respect to which ownership 
is permissible. It is not in respeet of every physical object 
that, at any given time, the law cares to exercise 
control, and to preseribe rules and conditions of appro- 
priation. The purpose of the law’s interference is to 
arrest interminable competitions, and to promote security 
by regulating distnbution. But it depends upon the 
actual circumstances of a community, and upon the stage 
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of its social progress, whether certain classes of thing 
are or are not comprehended in the list of things as to 
which ownership is possible. For instance, in very 
primitive times, whether the community be pastoral or 
agricultural, the economical value of land is so extremely 
small, that it is only when family life has already 
become highly organized that land i3 a etopic of laws 
of ownership. Indeed, so long as the population is 
small, the needs of it limited, and the quantity and 
chvice of land indetinitely large, it is not possible that 
any idea of appropriation sufliciently fixed to afford a 
basis for law can, by possibility, exist. 

It is true that the rise of the genuine family, the de- 
velopment of agriculture, and the formation of the village 
community, are se nearly contemporancous with the first 
appearance of embryonic law, that the hypothesis of land 
being excluded from an enumeration of the possible subjects 
of ownership is a violent and unnatural one, exeept for 
the mere purpose of illustration. Apart, however, from 
this extreme case, it is obvious that, in a small popula- 
tion with simple habits of life, Jand occupies a very 
ditferent position, in respect of importance and dignity 
for legal purposes, from that which it oecupics where the 
population is densely crowded and the quantity of land 
available for ayricultural, pastoral, building, productive, 
and residential uses is severely restricted. In early 
Roman law, land only ranked with cattle and slaves as 
a serviceable instrument of economical existence, and 
as only one out of a few such instruments; whereas 
in modern systems, the Jaws relating to land are regarded 
as of the utmost political importance, and those around 
which the most vebement political passions may be 
expected more and more decisively to gather. 

If, however, in a primitive community, land exists in 
tolerable plenty, it may be said that other things scarcely 
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exist at all, and therefore it is long before they are 
recognized as suliiccts of legal ownership. The fortunes 
of rea nec mancijm in Roman law and of personal property 
in English law, as contrasted with those of res mancipr 
and real properly, are now sufficiently familiar to all A 
general account of their history may be given by saying 
that, in very early times, only a very few specific things 
are regarded as possible subjects of legal ownership, 
and that these things are those which are of the most 
obvious practical utility to a primitive community. 
Among such things stand pre-eminent land and immov- 
ables generally. 

As the community progresses, as manufactures and 
commerce are developed, and wealth assumes a 
varicty of forms, movable property ealls for the i 
position of law, first to recognize it as a subject of owner- 
ship, and then to place it on a footing of equal dignity 
and importance with that of immovable property. J 
much as general intelligence grew after the time. 
immovable things were the clief or sole possible my 
of ownership, it was to be expected that the leval r 
applicable to the ownership of the newer kinds 
property sould be more simple, as well as artistic, than 
the rude and complicated rules applicable to the older 
kinds, 

The last stage of the progress—that which is now 
proceeding in the leading countries of Europe—is the 
rapid assimilation of the Jaws of ownership applicable 
to the older classes of thinys owned to the laws applicable 
to the newer class. Sir Henry Maine has deseribed the 
course of this evolution more at leneth in his “ Ancient 
Law,” and for the present purpose it is sufficient thus 
briefly to allude to it by way of showing how the class 
of things capable of ownership is originally formed. 

There are, furthermore, in all States, a number of other 
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classes of things which, for one reason or another, are, 
either temporarily or permanently, excepted from the 
eategory of things of which appropriation is possible. 
Such are things devoted to the uses of religion; things 
employed in the actual administration of the State; 
things revarded as belonging, ina sense, to every one, 
though manaved and, in fact, owned by pyblic officials, in 
order to secure the greatest benefit of all, lw affording 
protection avainst spoliation or encroachinent on the part 
of any one. To the last class belong the sheres of navi- 
yable rivers, public harbours and docks, public paths, and 
Gf they do not fall under the previous class) streets, 
roads, and anuseums, or public institutions for the culture 
of science and art. Under the second class fall Govern- 
ment buildings, palares, dochvards, arsenals, and materials 
and implements appertaining to them of every kind. 

The first chiss —that is, things devoted to the use 
ot relivion—will depend for ats description, im some 
measure, Upon the existence or wet of the institution 
of a National Chareh. Apart, however, from the fact 
of such an institution, the practice of recounizing endow- 
ments, that is, the permanent consecration of land and 
other things to detinite ends revarded as not mconsistent 
with the well-beme of the State, operates suas to 
remove certain specific things out of the class of things 
apable of appropriation. They are not, strictly speuk- 
Ing, appropriated by the occasional persons who, from 
time to time, are called to administer them. Nor are 
they appropriated by the occasional persons who, from 
time to time, reap the henefit of them. Nor are they 
appropriated by the State itself They, in fact, are 
artificially and provisionally placed in a class of things 
which are incapable of being owned. 

Things which belong to the class of things as to 
which ownership is impussible may cease tu belung Ww 
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that clasa, either by separation from it, or by the arbitrary 
enactment of law. Such effects are produced when a 
college is allowed to exchange its lands, or when Govern- 
ment sells its military or naval stores. 

Land, as a subject of ownership, might indeed be 
treated as belonging to the class of things set apart for 
the service of the State, though in the earlier stages of 
the development of the community the quantity of land, 
and the limited number of uses to which it is capable 
of being turned, combined to keep this aspect of it out 
of sight. Yet, in fact, the relation of a State to its 
territory, Which in modern times enters into the essential 
conception of the State, implies that the land cannot be 
looked upon, even provisionally, as a true subject of per- 
manent individual appropriation. This view obviously 
commends itself from the mere facts that the Jand is the 
only indestructible commodity in the country having an 
existence co-extensive in duration with that of the State 
itself; and that the culture and produce of the national 
soil must always be a matter of urgent State concern, 
quite independently of all considerations of the classes of 
persons to whom, from time to time, the task of labouring 
on the soil is, as it were, delegated. 

A period may, however, arrive when the density of 
the population and the fixed limits of the national soil 
make this view of the essentially political character of 
the Jand not only plausible but irresistible. If the land 
is looked upon as susceptible of permanent appropriation 
by some persons, other persons must, by the same theory, 
be regarded as possibly excluded from it,—that is, 
banished from the territory of the State. Before reach- 
ing such @ crisis as this, States are usually arrested by 
an imperious appeal to review the conditions and ten- 
dencies of their land laws) The State is brought face 
to face with the fact that the spurious notion of the 
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possible appropriation for ever of the national soil by 
private persons has made alarming progress both in 
popular theory and practice. The cure is to be sought 
through a variety of changes in the laws of ownership, as 
well as through more direct Governmental action—such 
as is exhibited in the imposition of land taxes, the pre- 
servation of commons, and the facilitation of purchases 
of small plots of land by other persons than those who, 
by the mere force of their wealth, are absurbing the 
whole soil. 

The political influence, moreover, of large landowners 
is of itself a sufficient ground for a watchful Jealousy 
on the part of the State. Whatever be the issue of the 
controversy as to the economical and social advantages 
of large and small farms, and however undoubted is 
the importance of security of tenure to the cultivators, 
still the paramount dominion of the State over every 
part of its territory is a fact which, in a high condition 
of social progress, cannot be emphasized too strongly, or 
uiade to be felt too universally and really. 


In most systems of Jaw, and pre-eminently in those of 
Rome and of England, the word thing when used of a 
object of ownership has undergone a peculiar process 
of expansion, which is manifested in the expression 
“ineorporeal things.” The original use of the word 
“thing,” or “ves,” in law would seem to limit the 
meaning of the words to visible objects, detached por- 
tions of the material universe. The very necessity of 
applying the epithet “incorporcal” seems to imply that, 
but for the addition of the epithet, it would be assumed 
that a “thing” was “corporeal.” On the other hand, 
the word “res” might properly be translated “ that 
which can be an object of thought;” and the Roman 
lawyers undoubtedly employed the word res in a still 
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wider sense than the English lawyers have ever affixed 
to the word thiny. 

It was, in fact, diseovered—so soon as lawyer. began 
to reflect, either for judicial or political purposes, upon 
their own system of law with the view of organizing 
and digesting it—that certain rights had, as it were, 
leeome solidified into so compact and distinct a body 
that they presented themselves to the imagination ulmost 
in the licht of tangible oljeets. It was thus with an 
“obligation” in Roman law. An “obligation” was the 
sum of the duties that arose upon the making of a 
contract or the commission of an injury. The history of 
the term scems to show (as Sir ELS. Maine has ex- 
plained) that the meaning of it at one time included 
all those duties and all the corresponding rights ; but that 
this latter part of the denotation soon slipped away, and 
the term ob/igatio had, in the best days of Roman law, 
only reference to duties. But these duties were of a 
definite and precise nature, bringing to the person im 
Whose favour they were to be performed corresponding 
advantages or rights of an equally definite and precise 
nature. The duties or the rights could) pass from one 
person to another in certain clearly ascertained ways 
They could under certain conditions become the subjects 
of engagements and contracts. In fact, these duties and 
the corresponding rights which were yvathered up in the 
term obbigadio were capable of being tivured to the mind 
as external objects which were proper matter of legal 
interference for the reculation of their succession or 
transfer, In this way they were stvled res; and in 
the same way an dareditas, or sum of all the rights and 
duties to which an heir succeeded, and a “ right of action,’ 
were equally called ves It is by just the same order of 
thought that the English class of iacorpercal things has 
been created, of which a “copyright” may be taken as 
aD exarnple. 
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A copyright is a right of a peculiar kind, and cor- 
responds with duties lying upon all persons whatever, 
other than the person in whom the right vests, to abstain 
from certain acts, such as the printing and publishing 
certain determinate matter, A copyright cannot be 
strictly called a right of ownership, because there is no 
physical substance in respect of which the right is exer- 
cised; but in many points it is analogous to a right of 
ownership. It is held avainst all the world ; it carries 
with it material advantares of a verv intellivible and 
marketable kind ; it is usually subjected to many of the 
identical Jecal incidents as to succession and transter 
which appertain to nehts of ownership. It ais not sur- 
prising, then, that this anomalous sort of right. instead 
of being treated by itself as an exceptional tepie of law 
and requiring exceptional provisions, should be titst 
denominated a thrwg, that is, an “ineerporeal thing,” and 
then be artificially included among the thinus to which 
laws of ownership properly apply. The same aecount 
may be given of the other matters, whieh, in’ Enelish 
Jaw, are included in the class of incvorporeal things. Such 
are casements—as rivhts of way, and rights of common-—- 
and also rivhts to tithe. 

It will be noted that legal classifications of things in 
respect of ownership may be founded upon two different 
principles of discrimination. These are, the physical 
character of the things, and their artificial eval attributes. 
It would be more convenient if one principle alone were 
adopted, as is attempted in such modern codes as first 
divide all things imto those which are movable and 
those which are immovable, and then lay down arbitrary 
leva] detinitions for all those thines the phivsieal molnhty 
ef which Is uncertain, or which, for political purposes, 
it is held expedient to treat sometimes as movable, and, 
at other times, as upmovable The only purpose of 
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classification of this sort is to express compendiously 
the legal rules applicable to certain sorts of things by 
enclosing them under a common name. This common 
name may be furnished in a variety of ways; or, owing 
to the varying situation in which certain things are 
found, it may be impossible to include them under any 
common name, and they must be arbitrarily classed, 
sometimes under one name and sometimes under another. 


The seeond (2) main topic treated under the head of 
“Laws of Ownership” is the description of Rights of 
Ownership. A right of ownership, in itself, however 
minute it 1s, carries with it a legally supported claim to 
use a definite thing, for certain more or less definite 
purposes, and for a definite or indefinite time. The 
meaning of this claim, or right, is that all other persons 
whatever are forbidden to interfere with the owner in 
the exercise of his power in respect of the thing owned, 
up to the point to which the limits of that power reach. 
Thus, in ascertaining the description of a given right of 
ownership, the main points to be attended to are the 
number and quality of the uses to which the thing 
owned may be turned, and the length of time during 
which the enjoyment of the right lasts. 

Another point sometimes also insisted upon is the 
capacity of transferring the right to another. But a 
distinction has here to be made between the relevaney 
of this topic to the description of the right from a 
purely legal point of view, and its relevancy to the 
limitation of the nght from a political point of view. If 
a person has a complete capacity to transfer a right, this 
is a reason, politically speaking, for rendering that right 
more extended and unqualified than if he had no such 
capacity. Indeed, the extension of a right follows, almost 
as of necessity, from the enlargement of the powers of 
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transfer. But this is a political, and not a legal, conse- 
quence. It is expedient that, if a person has the power of 
conveying his land to whom he will, he should be more 
free to cultivate and improve his land as he pleases than 
if his successor was determined by law. But this con- 
sideration does not touch the essential character of the 
right itself. The right to convey belongs to a peculiar 
class of rights, and undoubtedly enhances largely the 
value direct and indirect of a right of ownership; but 
the consideration of it rather belongs to the next head, 
that of “Modes in which Rights of Ownership are 
Aeyuired ” than to the present one. * 

It is obvious that the length of time during which 
a right of ownership lasts is likely to have an in- 
portant influence on the uses to which the thing owned 
may be turned. If the time is definite and short, those 
uses will be strictly defined and will be few and narrow, 
If the time is long, or indetinite—whether long or short— 
the uses are more likely to be numerous and multifarious, 
A peculiar phenomenon is produced when several owners, 
or at least two or more, have different rights of owner- 
ship in the same thing, that is, are entitled to turn the 
same thing to different sorts of account. A common 
instance of this is presented by the case of a field let on 
lease by the proprietor to a farmer, and over which the 
oceupirr of a neighbouring farm has a night of way. 
Here the right of the proprietor may be entirely in 
suspense, having, as its substitute, a right arising out of 
the Jease aguinst the farmer alone. The right of the 
neighbouring occupier is a right to use a portion of the 
field for a very definite and restricted purpose. This last 
has been called a “ fractional” right, or has been said to 
be “carved” out of the greater richt. 

All so-called “easements ” or “ servitudes ” are,’ 
strictly speaking, of exactly this same nature. The 
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person or persons in whose favour the easement exists 
have a right to detract from the extent of another 
person's right to use a certain thing. This detraction 
may take two different furms. It may either imply an 
active intrusion on the part of the person enjoying the 
casement, as in the case of a right of way, of pasture, 
of drawing wafer, and the like; or it may only imply 
an enforeed abstinence on the part of the person against 
whom the easement is exercised to do all the acts he 
would, but for the easement, be entitled to do. 

The latter species of eascment is illustrated by the 
case of a right to hieht or to air, that is, a right that 
an adjoining proprietor shall not raise any buildings so 
hich as to interfere with the light or air to which the 
occupier of a neighbouring house has been customarily 
entitled. This species of easement has been called aega- 
dive, and the other positcve or apiineative. One main 
difference between the two is that the latter is uninter- 
mittently exercised, and the former only oceasionally. 
Tlenee, in cases Where the actual and continuous exercise 
ofa nicht is needed in order to sustain it, as in prevent- 
ing the right of another accruing through what is called 
“usurpation” or “ preseription,” mere non-user of a right 
for long intervals of time may be no evidence of relin- 
quishing the right in the case of a positive easement, 
whereas, even where the time is very much shorter, 
the non-user of a negative easement, that is, passive 
acqmescence in its Vielagion, may be satistuctury evidence 
of its relinquishment. 

Easements and servitudes are, in fact, only species of 
joint proprietorship, having, however, this characteristic, 
that the person in whom the ‘easement vests is denoted 
solely by the circumstance of his occupying, owning, 
or residing upon, some adjoining place. In Roman law 
a certain vacillation was exhibited in the use of this 
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definition ; and a class of merely personal rights, however 
the person in whom they vested might be determined, 
were sometimes ranked with “servitudes,” and designated 
“personal servitudes.” In the modern codes which are 
based upon the Roman law, these are usually classed by 
themselves, as they are in Justinian’s Institutes (differ- 
ing as these do in this point from the Digest), under such 
special names as Ususfructus, Usus, and Lfubsitatio; and 
the relation they bear to true servitudes is only to be 
judged of by their proximity to them in a eode. 

It has been already incidentally noticed that not only 
must the extent of a right of ownership be measured 
in some dezree by its duration, but that its duration is 
likely to determine largely its actual extent while it 
lasts. He who owns for his lite is generally allowed a 
fuller use of the thine owned than he who owns for a 
year or a week > aml he who owns subject to the 
possibility of his right beim determined at any moment 
by another is likely to he very much more restricted in 
his use of what he owns, than is one who owns fora 
determinate time. Thus, in estimating the value of a 
right of ownership, it is of considerable importance to 
ascertain whether the time for which it lasts is definite 
or indefinite; whether it is determined by some event 
which may never happen, as the fulfilment of seme 
difficult condition; whether by one which must happen 
sooner or later, as the close of one or more lives; or 
whether by the voluntary act of persons other than him 
in whom the rivht vests. These different contingencies, 
coupled with greater or less powers of transfer, give rise 
to all the varieties of absolute ownership, estates upon eon- 
dition, life estates, estates for years, and estates at will. 


The third (3) topic of Laws of Ownership is that of 
the Mode in which Rights of Ownership accrue. It is 
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obviously of the very essence of the policy by which 
laws of ownership are enacted that as little doubt as 
possible should adhere to the question as to how rights 
of ownership come into being. It is not only desirable 
that actual competition should be arrested, but that the 
yery notion of competitive claims should, as far as 
possible, be exckuded at the outset. This result can only 
be secured by rendering as familiar as possible to the 
popular mind the legal principles upon which rights of 
ownership come into being or are passed on from one person 
to another, It will be all the more possible to render 
them thus familiar if the legal principles themselves are 
based on natural tendencies or spontaneously adopted 
practices, the law only interposing to give to these 
practices certainty and increased validity. 

Notwithstanding this important aim, the law which 
determines the conditions upon which rights of owner- 
ship shall accrue is likely also to be framed in aceordance 
with a general policy, whether wise or not. Such a 
policy will determine how far it is desirable to favour the 
accumulation of land or other things ina few hands, or 
to withdraw certain things for long periods of time from 
the general market; how far it is desirable to encourage 
Inventors and authors by granting them = temporary 
monopolies or other advantages ; how far it is well to 
recounize the claims of immediate and of distant relatives 
in the distribution of estates upon the death of an owner: 
and how far, and in what way, the practice of making a 
Will is to be encouraged and provided for. 

Thus the State has to reeoncile several different. aims 
In constructing that part of its law of ownership which 
determines the modes in) which rights of ownership 
accrue, It has to comply, as far as possible, with well- 
rooted and spontaneous practices or maxims; it has to 
select such simple and intelligible methods as shall 
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part of the national consciousness; it has to carry out 
its own policy in respect of the distribution of the land 
and other things, as based upon experience, observa- 
tion, and general political foresight. 

The State has three main problems to‘solve; one, as 
to the mode in which rights of ownership,shall come into 
being for the first time, that is, with respect to things 
which were never owned before; another, as to the extent 
of freedom for the individual will in transferring rights 
of ownership; another, as to the proper mode of legal 
interposition in restricting the possible extent of such 
right. The general poliey which all States agree to 
pursue in respect of the solution of these several problems 
will best be understood by a consideration of what is the 
difficulty it has to meet in all the several cases. This 
difficulty may be described as that of undisciplined com- 
petition. There is a competition for the possession of 
everything whatsoever, so soon as the exclusive possession 
of itis discovered to be of value. There is a fresh eompe- 
tition for the same thing, so soon as the owner—-that is, a 
person whose possession is recoynized and generally sup- 
ported—has, voluntarily or involuntarily, surrendered 
possession. And, lastly, there is an endjess competition 
ainong the owners of different thinus with respect to the 
amount of interference with each other allowable in’ the 
course of turning to account the things they severally 
own. 

Ownership is always a regulated possession, though it 
is commonly much beside, Indeed, this description is of 
itself wholly inadequate, as there are innumerable cases 
in which the owner of a thing neither has the possession 
nor any claim or right to the immediate possession of the 
thing. Nevertheless, it is only through the medinin of 
“ possession ” that the idea of ownership can obtain any 
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precision at all, and, in fact, ownership must almost 
always have direct reference to possession, whether 
present or future. It is important, then, to investigate 
the real nature of posseasion. 

The true order of ideas is the following :—In ordinary 
speech, and apart from any legal significance attaching 
to the word, the possession of a thing is the merely 
holding or grasping it. If the thing be too large to 
hold, possession means the being able at any moment 
to turn it to all its possible uses or, at the least, to 
detain it so effectually as to prevent any one else turning 
it to any possible use. Thus, according to the 
Hlustrations s0 constantly given, he who has the key of 
a cellar and can open it when he pleases, is the possessor 
of the wine im it. He who has the key of a stable 
and can take the horse out when he pleases, or ean 
prevent any one else taking it out, is the possessor of 
the horse. This has been called “natural possession,” 
and has in itself no lecal idea attached to it whatever. 

It is clear that there may be good reason for 
protecting a person in simple possession of this nature, 
and for giving a certain amount of legal validity or pro- 
visional Jegal validity to claims based on nothing more 
than possession of this sort. But lezal recognition 
invelves detinition, and obviously some possessors of the 
sort above described demand and deserve protection in 
afar hivher degree than others do; while some, as the 
thief or robber, da not deserve it at all. Thus, when 
once Jaw interferes to protect and reculate possession, 
a number of other ideas besides that of merely physical 
detention are necessarily introduced. 

One such idea is the mode in which the possession 
began, whether by vielent extrusion of another, by secret 
tampering, or by voluntary gift—or even by mere dis- 
covery, invention, or original creation (justus titulus), 
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Another idea is the state of mind of the possessor, 
whether he believes himself to be in the right; or 
suspects, or knows, himself to be in the wrong; whether 
he believed that the person who gave him possession was 
entitled to give it, or knew him not to be go entitled 
(bond fides}, A third idea is the duration ef the posses- 
sion; Whether it “is quite recent, so that no expectations 
could, from lapse of time alone, be reasunably grounded 
upon it; or whether so long a period of undisturbed 
possession has elapsed that great inconvenience and even 
practical injustice would ensue from disturbing the 
possessor in the peaceable retention of that whtich he 
has so Jone held. 

Two main oceasions occur for the protection which, 
in one way or another, law accords to possession; and 
as one or the other of these oceasions is im view, one 
or more of the above subsidiary ideas heeomes the im- 
portant clement. in discerning the true character of the 
possession in question, One occasion is the defence of 
the possessor in is possession for the purely provisional 
purpose of ascertaiming, by a judicial process, his legal 
and moral claims to be further or even constantly 50 
protected. The object of the law is invanably to arrest 
competition, and most of all foreihle violence. But in 
matters of possession, extending as they do over 80 
vast a field so closely connected with human wants, 
feelings, and passions, the probabilities of conflict arising 
out of questions of disputed possessiun are incessant 
and enormous. A mode of preventing such conflicts is 
to remove them from the arena of physical force to the 
arena of law, and while according provisional protection 
to the person actually in possession, and even reinstating 
him if dislodved with violence, to secure that the merits 
of the rival claims be judicially investigated without loss 
of time (jvssessio ud interdicta). 
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The other occasion for recognizing possession is when 
it has endured a long time, under circumstances in which 
it seems more conducive to the general welfare to support 
it permanently than to reinstate a former possessor 
who has (it may be, through no fault of his own) lost his 
possession. In these cases the length of time that must 
elapse, the degree of bond fides needed in the present 
possessor, and, possibly, the mode in which the possession 
must have begun, are all relevant to the enquiry, and will 
be definitely fixed by the general Law (wossessio ad 
usucayrionem). 

Thé position, then, of a person thus permanently 
protected in his possession is the following ——He is 
treated henceforward not merely as an actual possessor, 
and as deserving of mere provisional protection and re- 
instatement in case of his being violently extruded, but 
ho is now able to establish a claim to lasting possession 
against any one else whosoever. He not only has what 
has been called the “rght of possession,” or the casual 
right to have claims which are founded on the mere fact 
of possession—if not merely violent and forcible— 
judicially and peaceably mvestigated, but he has the 
“right to possess.” This, of course, 1s a right of a much 
higher and ampler kind, and it is a right of this sort 
which, at the earliest stage of legal progress, is exactly 
co-extensive with a right of ownership, or, in other words, 
with “property” or dominiiun, two terms which are 
frequently opposed to the term possession. 

It happens, however, in the course of tine, owing to 
economical and social incidents, that a person who is 
recognized by the State as having a right to possess 
finds he can turn the thing to which his mght 
relates to better account by putting some one else in 
possession of it than by possessing it himself. For 
instance, he may “own” or have a right to possess, 
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a greater number of fields than he is able to culti- 
vate by his own unaided exertions He may either 
pay other persons, as his servants or labourers, to 
cultivate some of the fields on his behalf; or he may 
allow some other person or persons to cultivate the tields 
on their own behalf, merely paying him a certain sum 
for the privilegé. If a bargain of this last kind is 
made and recognized by law, henceforth the actual 
cultivator alone has the right to possess, and not the 
person throuth whom he claims. So if the owner of 
a thing hands it over as a security for money borrowed, 
and an engavement of the sort is recognized by the law, 
it is the lender, and not the borrower, of the money 
who henceforth, for a time, has the right to possess 
the thing which is viven as a security for it. 

Nevertheless, ino both these typical cases, though the 
original owner parts for a time with his right to immie- 
diate possession, Vet he retains his right to possession at 
some time or other; and the arrival of this time may, 
through a private arrangement, be determined by the 
happening of all kinds of events, certain or uncertain. 
In this way the notion of ownership, though it always 
relates to possession at some time or other, becomes 
detached from that of immediate possession, and, in 
popular speech, is often contrasted with it. 

But it may happen that a lessee or pledgee, in the 
instances above cited, who has acquired from the owner 
aright to iminediate possession, may part with or acci- 
dentally lose this right; and that not in favour of the 
owner, but of some third person. In such a case it is 
the third person who may be recognized in law as 
having the right to immediate possession; while the 
person through whom the possession has come to him 
may have, at the most, a right to future possession only ; 
and the orizinal owner a right to possession ouly at a 
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period still further removed. It is conceivable, again, 
that from a varicty of causes and transactions, even the 
third person may, in his turn, part with or lose the 
right to possess, and only retain, at the most, a right to 
possession at some time or other. 

The series of tenants and prospective tenants of the 
same thing may, indeed, chance to be an indefinitely long 
one; it being true, however, at any given moment, that 
there is only one person, or assemblage of persons, who 
has a right to immediate possession ; and that there is one 
person to whom the right of immediate possession will 
ultimately revert, after the possession of every one else 
has come to an end. This last person might be styled, 
and is sometimes styled, the “owner;” though, whether 
he chances to be called s0 or not, in popular speech, will 
depend upon such circumstances as whether he derives 
present benefit from the possession on the part of others 
or whether there is a probability of his coming into 
possession himself within a limited time. 

The ground landlord of a street in London who 
receives an enormous rent from the tenants immediately 
holding under hin, is held to be none the less the owner 
because the time is indefinitely remote at which he or 
his descendants will have a right to immediate possession, 
supposing the rent continues to be revularly paid, and the 
other conditions of tenure to be fulfilled. On the other 
hand, the Crown, from whom lands are sometimes held on 
a tenure involving nothing more than the performance 
of some ancient service, is not considered as owner of 
the lands, although, in default of the service being 
rendered, the Crown might have a right to immediate 
possession. It would rather be said that the owner had, 
by his remissness, forfeited his lands. 

The results of this investigation are that ownership 
or property always has reference to possession, either 
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immediate or prospective ; that the notions of actual pos- 
session, of a right to immediate possession, and of a right 
to future possession, are perfectly clear and distinct; but 
that,—inasmuch as the rights of an owner (in the primi- 
tive sense) often become, in the progress of civilization, 
distributed among a hierarchy of successive persons,—the 
notion of ownership is only made clear and distinct when 
it is treated as equivalent to the right to possess at some 
time or other, according to which sense of the expression 
there may be several contemporaneous owners of the same 
thing, What is lost, however, by want of conformity to 
popular speech is abundantly gained in legal précision. 
Hence ownership must be taken to mean a right to 
possession, guaranteed and protected—as all other rights 
are—by the State, whether the possession be immediate 
or future; and any person who has such a right to 
possession might, if it be not domg great violence to 
common lJanguave, conveniently be called an owner, it 
being understood that, in this sense, there may be many 
owners of the same thiny at the same tine. 

The difficulty of nomenclature is really brought about 
by the fact that, with respect to large classes of things, 
as land, houses, farming stock, plant for manufactures, 
negotiable instruments, and furniture, a distribution of 
the rights included in ownership is far more common than 
unity of ownership. In primitive society, unity of owner- 
ship is for all things alinost the only form of ownership 
known. The only rivht competing with the owner's is 
that of a casual possessor who has accidentally come into 
possession, or who has bought the nght from a presump- 
tive owner who had no power to deal with it. The 
opposition of owner to possessor is here distinct and 
valuable. The same is the case with respect to many 
movable things in civilized countries at this day. As to 
articles of personal wear, or decuration, or things of a 
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very perishable nature, the owner still remains clearly 
distinguishable from the possessor. But with respect to 
most other things, as has been seen, it is not so. There is 
generally a scries, and sometimes a long series, of persons 
who severally have rights to possession immediate, future, 
or more or ‘less qualified by conditions. It may thus 
happen that tke person popularly designated as the owner 
has the least valuable right of all) Thus, in order to 
ensure precision of meaning, either a new term must be 
substituted for the term owner, or a new meaning put 
upon this term. 

Hitherto it has been assumed that the only way in 
which a person having a right to possess can deal with 
that right is to confer upon another person the right to 
inumediate possession, while he reserves to himself the 
right to future possession, the time and conditions of such 
future possession being determined by considerations of 
mutual convenience between the parties. But it may 
happen that the original owner (for he may be called so 
for the present) wishes to make a marketable commodity 
of his whole right to possession, both immediate and 
future. The State may or may not recognize transactions 
of this kind, and in primitive times it has often happened, 
from one cause and another, that such transactions are 
unknown rather than unrecognized. But, supposing the 
transaction is recognized or is beginning to be recognized, 
the State will probably conceive that, with respect to the 
things of the greatest public importance in the country, 
especially land, it has a claiin that the transaction shall 
be as public and notorious as possible; so that every one 
may know who it is who has a right to possess, and that 
the State itself may know who it is who is henceforth to 
be called upon to discharge such public burdens as accom- 
pany the acknowledged ownership of certain classes of 
things. These considerations are enfurced by the desira- 
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bility of obtaining the best and most conspicuous proof of 
the reality of the transaction and of the good faith of the 
parties, in case a contest should ultimately take place in 
a court of law. On all these grounds it will be found 
that a great part of the history of the law of ownership 
in all countries, and a great portion of the law itself, is 
concerned with the formalities of makjng voluntary 
transfers. 

A fresh problem is presented (though it really solves 
itself by spontancous practices long before it is consciously 
presented) when the person who has a right to possess dies, 
or contemplates the imminent fact of his own deatlt This 
subject is connected with the whole matter of intestate 
succession and testamentary disposition, and has a relation 
to it similar to that connecting it with contract law and 
the law regulating family rights. 

Sir H. & Maine has pointed out how the original 
notion of the unity and perpetuity of the family, as 
an undying corperation, explains much of ancient law 
relative to the treatinent of rights on the death of the 
last person in whom they vested. They pass on, as of 
course, to the next surviving representative of the family, 
because they are, in fact, vested in the family as a whole, 
and not in any single member of it. The paterfumilias 
acquires in course of time the right to sell his mghts 
present and future ; but he is bound to do so with solemn 
formalities, in the presence, and with the assent, of his 
clan, who would (in the case of the family failing) have 
the ultimate right to succeed to the possession. When 
the notion of voluntary disposition, however cumbrous 
and troublesome the modes of it be, has once become 
familiar, the transition is easy to a simplification of the 
forms, to partial secrecy, and to perfect, or nearly perfect, 
freedom of alienation in life and of testamentary bequest. 

These practices of succession to members of the family, 
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in the absence of a Will, are so conducive to the attain- 
ment of a number of important moral and political 
ends, that it is not surprising they are so universal 
and have undergone such extensive developments, 
The practices are, above all, strictly promotive of what 
have been pointed out as the chief objects of law, that is, 
the sustenance of natural groups, and the promotion of 
internal cohesiveness and mutual reciprocity of action in 
those groups. Death is a fact that menaces the existence 
of the State by disappointing personal expectations, by 
bringing about discontinuity and breach in family and 
social relationships, and generally, by rendering the future 
uncertain and incalculable. Law, as well as religion, 
strives its uttermost to triumph over death, and in doing 
so displays its most signal power. Testimonies to the 
extent of this power might be gathered from the extraor- 
dinary empire over the imagination possessed by the insti- 
tution of the hareditas at Rome and, in a less degree, of 
executors and administrators in England. Through the 
means of such devices as these, the inconvenience caused 
by the disappearance from the midst of the State of one 
of its members is reduced to the smallest possible. 


Possession has hitherto been looked upon as of the 
simplest possible kind, and as including nothing more 
than simple detention of a thing, whether that detention 
18 or is not accompanied by certain mental circumstances 
or antecedents. But as, in course of time, the notion of 
possession of this elementary sort becomes familiar, it 
becomes also apparent that something more than simple 
detention must be included in it. The very same _politi- 
cal grounds that entitle a bare detainer or holder of a 
thing to protection by the State also entitle to similar 
protection one who holds a thing in a particular way, that 
is, turns it to certain determinate usea. 
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Thus a pawnbroker may be said to be in possession 
of that which he simply keeps locked away and can turn 
to no use atall. A lessee of land is equally said to be in 
possession, when he enjoys all the freedom to cultivate, 
and even to sub-let, which his landlord or the original 
owner has. Sunilarly, two or three persoifs may bak said 
to be jointly in possession of the same tlyng or piece of 
land, though obviously the freedom of use enjoyed by 
each must be limited by that of the rest, and must be very 
different in extent from what it would be if he alone were 
in possession. Thus when possession is spoken of as a 
fact, it must always be explained and detined with 
reference to the special circumstances of the case. The 
same thing may be possessed by several persons either in 
the same or in different ways. 

It is obvious that so soon as possession of these varied 
sorts becomes protected by law and rendered cither pro- 
visionally or permanently secure—in other words, when 
possession becomes converted into ownership— it results 
that the rights which arise are of very different kinds 
and deerees. They depend for their character and value, 
partly, upon the number and quality of the uses to which 
the thing to which they relate may be put; partly, upon 
the duration of time for which they will continue ; partly, 
upon the probability or certainty of their actually accru- 
ing, if still only matters of future expectation, The num- 
ber and quality of the uses to which a thing may be put 
will often be found to be (to use one mathematical expres- 
sion) a function of, or (to use another) to vary proportion: 
ately with, the length of time during which the right wil 
last. This results from the general principle that the 
natural limit of the right of one person is that supplied 
by the rights of others. Thus a weekly tenant is less 
free to use his apartments, or to injure them, than a 
tenant for years or for life is; and where the reversionary 
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interest is extremely remote and uncertain, the freedom 
of use enjoyed by one or more of the tenants is scarcely 
distinguishable from that which would be enjoyed by the 
reversioners, or by the ultimate owner himself. 

The most general restrictions on the extent of all 
rights of ownership are those supplied, first, by the co- 
existing righta of surrounding owners, and secondly, by 
the general interests of the whole State. The former class 
of restrictions are illustrated by the generally recognized 
legal duty of not interfering with the light, air, and 
uther healthful conditions which are essential to the en- 
jeoyment by a neizhbour of his own rights. By the well- 
known principle of “servitudes” or “casements,” a special 
nght even to invasion of the rights of others in these and 
sume other respects may be acquired. The principle 
universally apphed to ascertain the existence and extent 
of such exceptional rights is that of prior possession. 
The evidence of such possession is derived from such facts 
as lapse of time, absence of dispute and litigation, or else 
positive consent on the part of the owner whose rights 
are presumptively encroached upon. Some of these acts 
of encroachment cannot so well be called injuries to the 
rights of others as mere diminutions of them, or as they 
have soinctimes been called “ fractional rights.” Such are 
the great class of rustic servitudes in Roman law, taking 
the various forms of rights of way, nights of making or 
using water-courses and aqueduets, and rights of pastur- 
ing cattle. Each of these rights is a good illustration 
of the various forms which possession takes as society 
progresses, as well as the fruitfulness of the fact of 
possession in founding and guarding rights of ownership. 

The subject of the division of easements or servitudes 
has been already treated. It was seen that they have 
been divided into two classes, One includes those nghte 
in which the burden on the adjoining owner consists in 
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his own free action being simply impeded, without the 
right of the other being positively extended. Such 
rights were “urban servitudes,” as those which prevent 
the adjoining owner raising his chimneys beyond a certain 
height, or otherwise building obstructions to his neigh- 
bour’s light or view, or setting up a business likely to be 
noxious to his neighbour's health. Thy other class of 
fractional rights includes those in which the person in 
whom the richt vests is thereby enabled aggressively to 
invade his neighbour's premises and to dv acts there 
which, but for that right, it would not be permissible for 
him to do. Such rights are the “rustic serVitudes” 
already mentioned. These two classes of servitudes have 
been termed (as was said in another connection) wegative 
and affirmative respectively. 

It was seen that the evidence of that continuous 
possession which alone can ground the right must, in the 
case of negative servitudes (in which possession goes on 
without any succession of acts manifesting it) be of a 
ditferent character from that needed in the case of affirm. 
ative servitudes, where the possession is in itself a con- 
tinuously repeated act, and therefore this repetition is, 
as it were, its own and its only evidence. Thus mere 
non-user of an affirmative servitude for a great length of 
time might be very insufficient evidence that the posses- 
sion was intentionally relinquished and would not be 
resuincd, because interruptions in the continuity of 
possession form an essential characteristic of this sort of 
servitude. Whereas, in the case of non-user of a nega- 
tive servitude, the mere omission to use it, if accompanied 
by knowledge on the part of the owner interested in 
disputing it,—such knowledge being testified by adverse 
acts inconsistent with the continuance of the right— might 
in itself be quite sufficient to prove its loss or abandon- 
ment or to disprove the alleged fact of its acquisition, 
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The limitation of rights of ownership above noticed 
as due to the interests of the State, takes the form, 
partly, of general principles forbidding the use of things 
in certain modes proved by experience to be publicly 
noxious; as, for instance, the carrying on dangerous trades 
and occupatiens without due precautions, the building 
houses of a style not conducive to public health or to the 
ornamentation of a town, the keeping and dealing in house- 
breaking tools or explosive weapons, the using houses for 
immoral purposes and the like: partly, of restrictions and 
deductions occasioned by the necessities of the revenue, 
asin the case of periodical taxation, excise, and regula- 
tions for the prevention of coining and of fraud by pawn- 
brokers, money-lenders, bankers, stock-brokers and like 
persons standing in a quasi-public capacity; partly, of 
the constant hability to which every owner is exposed to 
have his goods or lands either confiscated for the public 
good or, at the best, exchanged for other things of an 
equal market value but of a different quality. 


It has thus been seen that ownership is a form of 
regulated and secure possession either present or pro- 
spective, and that the essential character of the legal 
interference which converts possession into ownership 
is the creation and maintenance of rights. The mainte- 
nance of rights of ownership, when once called into being, 
is naturally a most important part of the activity of the 
State; the more so, as, historically speaking, it is through 
this activity in the judicial department that the reality 
of the rights themselves first becomes matter of distinct 
consciousness. 

The modes which the maintenance of rights of owner- 
ship takes may be addressed either to preventing probable 
infractions of rights, or to punishing and obtaining com- 
pensation for actual infractions, Or again, they may be 
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addressed to the protection of the forms and solemnities 
by which rights of ownership are susceptible of being 
conveyed from one person to another either in life or on 
death. Then again, special machinery may be devised 
for the prevention of an injury to a right of ownership 
immediately the injury has begun and before it has 
proceeded tar. ‘The Roman Interdict and the English 
Injunction, as applied in some cases, are illustrations of 
this last varicty of procedure. 

Lastly, the proceedings may be either civil or criminal 
or both, according as the injury seems to belong to a class 
in which the interest of the owner is more inmédiately 
concerned than the interest and good order of the State, 
or the latter more than the former, or both seem equally 
eoncerned. Then the remedy may either take the form of 
actual restitution, where that is possible, or of compensa- 
tion by payment of money, or of inere punishment with 
or without 
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CHAPTER TX. 


LAW OF CONTRACT. 


Ly 


TRE purpose of the Law of Contract is to impart stability 
and security to certain temporary relationships with one 
another which men spoutancously frame for themselves. 
The relationship between two contractors differs from the 
relationship of family life in the spontaneity which 
originates it, and in the freedom which the parties enjoy 
for the purpose either of describing and modifying its 
terms or of annulling it altogether. Thus the essential 
quality of the relationship implied in Contract 1s freedom 
in respect of its original creation ; im respect of the de- 
scription of its nature and of its terms; and in respect of 
the mode and period of its conclusion. The real policy 
which dictates a law of contract is that of giving the same 
reality and consistency to the groups which evolve them- 
selves through the play of social and economic life as 
primitive law gives, in the manner already described, 
to those groups, of wluch the gradual formation is the 
indispensable condition preeedent to the very existence 
of national life. 

Tt happens, indeed, that—though the essential charac- 
teristics of these new, or, as they may be called, voluntary 
groups, is freedom—law cannot affect to regulate their 
construction and watch over their fortunes without, to a 
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certain extent, impairing that freedom. A law of contract 
commences by restricting the practice of contract, though 
its influence, in the long run, is vastly to extend that 
practice. Similarly, at constantly recurring stages, law 
is called upon to put fresh obstacles in the way of con- 
tractors, and yet the result and sole justification of these 
obstacles is an ‘indefinitely increased coytidence in the 
making of contracts. ° 

The fact of contract, as looked at, for a moment, quite 
independently of law, is due to the natural conditions of 
social and economic life. A moderately developed. social 
existence cannot be attained without accumulation of 
wealth, and wealth cannot be accumulated without co- 
operation, division of labour, and mutual rehance. Mutual 
reliance implies a steady belief in the future conduet of 
others; and also in the future conduct of oneself, that. is 
self-reliance. It is only by long experience that the 
possibility of such mutual rehance can beeone a familiar 
notion, and the social and economic value of it be pro- 
foundly appreciated. In the actual history of a State it 
will probably happen that the notions of truth, of trustfal- 
ness, and ot cood faith, are evolved, net only through 
progressive experience of their social fruitfulmess, bat still 
more through the more or less elevated doctrines of 
religious teachers, the denunciations of prophets, the calin, 
warniny voice of philosoplic sages. 

But the foree of this last class of influences is really 
due to the fact of the absolute harmony between good 
faith and the constitution of man as a social being, It 
is to din glimpses of this fact, both in the seer who 
exhorts and in the populace who listen, that the actual 
efficiency of the lesson is really due. Man = commences 
by practically trusting his fellow man; he goes on by 
finding it is good and useful, as well as safe to trust 
him ; he hears the vuice of his best teachers telling him 
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that he was born to trust and to be trustworthy; and at 
every step he takes in trusting others and in showing 
himself worthy of trust, he becomes increasingly con- 
scious of an enlargement and satisfaction of his nature, 
which, to him at least, is unmistakable evidence of trust- 
fulness being. that to which his true constitution adapts 
and calls him, y 

In every case of a contract between two persons, one 
of them, at the least, binds his acts in the future, and the 
other knows that he does so and directs his own conduct 
in accordance with that knowledge. For the person so 
relying upon the other’s future action, so much at least of 
the cloud of uncertainty that ever hangs over the future 
is lifted. lor the vacillation and changeableness of human 
action and will, the certainty of a sequence of physical 
nature is substituted. The person who thus engages to 
bind his own future acts may be induced to do so by a 
variety of different considerations, Ife may be induced 
to make the engagement by way of reward for a service 
already rendered him, or by way of reciprocity, as the 
price of some service done or gift presented at the time, 
or as the price of some service to be done in the future. 
In the last case cach of the persons binds his future acts, 
and, though the transaction is one, both the rights and 
the duties arising from it are twofold. 

Such is the transaction termed “contract,” in its 
essence, and in the absence of law. The result of every 
contract is to create (as has been already intimated) a 
group of persons wholly apart from. all sinilarly formed 
groups, and having their mutual relations determined by 
a rule which has been voluntarily evoked. Such groups, 
only in a less dezree than the natural domestic groups, 
are of extreme importance to the vitality and develop- 
ment of the nation; and yet, like those groups, when 
standing alone and unprotected, they are, from their 
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very minuteness and isvlation, peculiarly exposed to 
catastrophes. 

Sir H. S. Maine, in his “ Ancient Law,” has described 
how laboriously and almost painfully the habit of making 
the commonest contracts is built up in early society. A 
notion of the frailty of the engagement seems to hang 
round every stage of it, and nothing but thé most resolute 
efforts of the whole society can give it even the appear- 
ance of enduring validity. These efforts take the form of 
a necessity for a number of witnesses, for cumbrous cere- 
monies, for punctilious and exactly performed gestures. If 
an error is made in the formalities, the obligation i gone. 

Thus it is not so much that law interferes with the 
making of contracts because of their imperfect security 
when only dependent on moral sanctions, as that the same 
state of society which vives Lirth to primitive contract docs 
at the same time, and from like causes, give birth to that 
legal cireunscription of contracts which alone renders them, 
in such secial circumstances, even 80 tauch as possible. 
Historically speaking, there could have been no period at 
which contract existed and yet a law of contract did not ; 
because, at the era uf society in which alone the engaye- 
ments implied in making contracts are possible, legal 
rules and institutions are the only cementing bonds which 
keep the society together, and the notion of a twofold 
system of moral and leval rules side by side is wholly alien 
to that stave of civilization. 

It is true, however, that, throughout the whole course 
of national development, the relations to each other of the 
moral and the leval aspects of contract are undergoing in- 
eessant change, and sometimes curious alternations. Inthe 
first stage, as has been seen, the moral and the legal contract 
are not separable from oneanother. In the next stage, the 
moral contract has disengaged itself froin the Jegal con- 


tract, and law either singies out a number of common 
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contracts which it converts into legal contracts—so making 
them available in courts of justice—or it is ready to con- 
vert all contracts into legal contracts, only excepting a 
few, on the grounds of it being impolitic to give them 
encouragement. The former of these methods is that 
which was adopted at Rome, and the latter is that adopted 
in England. t a stage still further on, the legal notion 
of contract encroaches more and more on the moral one, 
to such an extent indeed as almost to produce a parallel 
with the earliest stage of al], when the legal surroundings 
were of far greater moment than the moral and mental 
condition of the parties. At this last stage, the proved 
frequency of frauds and the excessive multiplication of 
contracts, in a condition of active commercial intercourse, 
enforce the necessity of prescribing formalities with in- 
creased rigour and of punishing the neglect of them with 
nullity. ‘This is, in effect, going a great way towards 
completely substituting the legal conception of contract 
for the moral one. 

The general relation of a legal to a moral contract 
being ascertained both from a scientific and from an 
historical point of view, the next question that presents 
itself relates to the necessary elements of which a legal 
contract is composed. 

It has been seen that, apart from all considerations of 
law, a contract or agreement, in the least exact sense, 
involves the presence of two persons, one of whom binds 
his future acts in adetinite way, and the other confidently 
relies upon his doing so. The acts may be of a more or 
less determinate number and kind, covering, indeed, 
almost all the transactions in which it is possible for 
human beings to be engaged; and the future period to 
which the acts relate may be either near at hand or very 
far removed, or may be recurrent at stated intervals of 
time, or may be made to depend upon the contingent 
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occurrence of future events, which are either certain to 
happen some time, or may possibly never happen at all. 

Hence the first task that occupies the law-giver in 
taking contracts under his control is to determine whether 
any restriction whatever shall be put upon the kinds ot 
future acts as to which persons shall be permitted, with 
the sanction of law, to bind themselves Me solution of 
this question must partly depend upon the solution of 
another, what restrictions Gf any} ought to be put upon 
the quality of the persons who are permitted to bind 
themselves Though these two questions, however, are 
on some sides of them, closely related to each other, they 
are none the less capable of Deing treated distinetly. 

This mode of treattnent has generated two great 
branches of the law of eontract, as exhibited in all ad- 
vanced States, the one contaming an enumeration of the 
persuns Who may or may not bind thetuselves by legal 
contracts, and the other dealing with the principle upon 
which, in any particular State, persons are not allowed 
to inveke the sanction of law, in binding themselves to 
do or not to do certain speeificd or generally described 
acts. What particular acts or forbearances happen to be 
excluded from being the possible subject matter of leval 
contract may, for a long course of tine before the preva- 
lence of conscious Iecislation, depend mostly on accident, 
or on what seems tu be such. But experience gradually 
dictates the sort of acts and engagements which alone can 
usefully be recognized by the State when it betakes 
itself to enforce the agreements which men make with 
each other for their mutual convenience. 

The sole ground and justification of such State inter- 
ference is to correct the bad or disastrous consequences 
that follow from an occasional breach of faith in a con- 
dition of society in which good faith is universally 
expected and relied upon. It is monstrous to suppose 
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that the habitual observance of legal contracts is solely 
or mainly due to the legal penalties which attend non- 
observance. A nation of habitual contract-breakers could 
not have sufficient coherence to organize or to enforce a 
law of contract and, like Montesquieu’s “ Troglodytes,” in 
the utter absence of mutual respect or self-respect, they 
must all perish miserably. Nevertheless it is true that a 
law of contract laryely contributes towards the mainte- 
nance of good faith in the keeping of contracts in many 
other ways than by the penalties it inflicts, or by the 
compensation it exacts. Law does for the region of 
contract what it does for that of faimily life, of property, 
and of Government. It imparts detinitencss and objec- 
tive reality to what otherwise is latent, desultory, and 
intermittent. It arrests attention, and publicly addresses 
the individual conscience with a voice which the din of 
daily life cannot smother. Jt gives precisivun to action, 
and, while checking unreasonable expectations, gives 
ealiuiness and security to those that are well founded. 
But it is obvious that law would only defeat its own 
ends by supporting contracts or agreements of certain 
kinds. It is no doubt a critical and perilous task for 
law to venture upon, to attempt to distinguish a moral 
from an immoral object, or to determine what sorts of 
contracts are, in the long run, prejudicial to the truest 
interests of the State. Legislaturs have at all times 
committed the grossest errors in attempting legal dis- 
tinctions of this nature, and their best excuse is that they 
have faithfully reflected the ignorance and the prejudices 
of theirage. Even now, when slave-purchasiny and slave- 
holding are Ulegal by the law of England, it is judicially 
doubted whether a contract for the purchase of slaves 
made in a country where slave-purchasing was legal, 
ought or ought not te be supported in this country, 
Slavery is one of those institutions as to the absolute 
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immorality of which even yet the public mind of all 
civilized States cannot be said to be completely made up. 

Thus, even on the admitted principle that contracts 
must not be supported if immorality is thereby directly 
encouraged, the determination of what kind and amount 
of immorality,—gs well as of what sort of ehcouragement 
of it,—is contemplated when the usual milan of law is 
refused to an otherwise valid contract, involves questions 
of the utmost complexity. The general result has been in 
modern Europe and in the States of America, that the 
only cases in which legal support is refused to a epntract 
on the ground of its object being immoral is where that 
object belones to a small and detinite class of immoral 
acts distinctly repudiated by the principles and general 
practice of all civilized countries, or where the object 18 
directly in the face of some specific rule of law forbidding 
its pursuit. 

There is better and more obvious reason for the inter- 
ference of law in the matter of the persons who make 
contracts than for its interference in that of the subject 
matter. A contract 1s in all cases an act whereby a 
person binds his future acts, though it is also more than 
this, involving as it does the consent of another person, 
who by another act (unless the two acts happen to be 
simultaneous, and therefore to bear the appearance of a 
single act alone) signities his knowledge of, and reliance 
upon, the exact degree in which the first person has 
restricted his future frecdom, It is the two parties 
together who are said to make the contract. The rights, 
indeed, may be all on one side and the duties all on the 
other, or both persons may bind their future acts, each 
knowing and relying upon the other doing so, and so 
there may be both rights and duties on either side. 

It thus appears that, in order to make a legal contract 
or, in fact, any fair contract, the persons must not only 
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have all the capacity essential to do a voluntary act, but 
they must also have a sufficient knowledge of the world 
and of themselves both to know the exact meaning and 
character of the acts to which the contract has reference, 
and the ability which one, or other, or both of them hag 
to do or to abstain from the acts contemplated. Now, 
considering the enormous range of subjects over which 
the possibility of making contracts extends, from the 
simplest purchase with a few hours’ credit, to the carry- 
ing out of the most gigantic commercial enterprises, it 
is mawifest that the doctrine of personal capacity, in 
respect of contract, must be an clastic doctrine, admitting 
of adaptation to the particular varicties of contracts 
which happen to be concerned. 

From the mere statement of the nature of a contract 
it appears that the making of even the simplest contract 
involves higher mental qualities than are necessarily 
concerned in dealing effectually with property, or in 
conunitting a crime without exculpatory circumstances. 
The vitiating or disabling incidents to be guarded 
ayainst in estimating the validity of a contract are (1) 
Incapacity to do a voluntary act, (2) Inexperience, (3) 
Fraud, and (4) Disease affecting the reality or clearness 
of intention, or otherwise perverting the patient's view 
of things, so as to present them in distorted relations with 
each other. The general causes which give rise to such 
facts or conditions as these are known to be extreme youth 
(or infancy), youth further advanced and at ditlerent stages, 
insanity, and such a combination of circumstances as, 
from a person's peculiar situation, render him especially 
exposed to the solicitations of fraud. Sometimes the situa- 
tion of & person is permanently so unfavourable to the 
exercise either of freedom of the will in action or of 
balanced judgment in forming an intention, that the law 
treats a person in such a situation as permanently 
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incapacitated; and a similar doctrine is sometimes 
extended to the contracts of two persons with one another, 
where their mutual relations render the good faith of one 
of them so open to temptations as to call for, at the least, 
excessive judicial vigilance. 

The peculiar protection granted at one period of 
Roman Law to heirs avainst the extortfon of money- 
lenders, and also to women against their own assumed 
weakness of will in monetary matters, are instances of the 
former kind of legal precaution. The contractual ineapa- 
city of married women by English common Jaw is not 
such an instance, because this doctrine arises solely out 
of the peculiar relations in respect of property which 
exist between man and wife in England. It is not an 
imputation on the wife’s expericnce or strenuth of mind, 
but is solely grounded on her not being assumed at com- 
mon law to have sufficient command of her purse or of 
her future actions wherewith to procure the materials for 
making a contract. The legal presumption. then, is that 
she did not intend to make one, and, therefore, the alle- 
gation that she did make a contract would imply, on the 
face of it, a fraud. The English doctrine of “constructive 
fraud” by which certain kinds of contracts between per- 
sons standing in fiduciary relations to one another are 
disallowed, atfords an illustration of the other mode above 
alluded to of combating fraud in the making of contracts. 

The law, then, having determined what shall be the 
objects of the only contracts it will recognize, and what 
classes of persons alone shall make legal contracts, is next 
concerned with the character of the act which shall 
definitely signify to the contractors themselves and to all 
other persons that the contract is made. The purpose of 
law as to this matter is twofold. One object is to secure 
& complete mutual understanding between the parties; 
in other words, that the one knows exactly to what he is 
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binding himself, that the other knows it also and relies upon 
it, and that the first knows that the other is relying upon 
his duing that which he knows he has engaged to do. 
Another object is to secure such a record or memorandum 
of the transaction as may both prevent the parties them- 
selves or thetr representatives, at some future day, from 
being frauduldntly tempted to put a different colour on 
the transaction from the true one, and as may facilitate to 
the utmost the ready investigation of the whole matter, 
should a controversy upon it ever take place in a court of 
justice, 

All these considerations, taken by themselves, point 
to the expediency of enforcing the use of definite methods 
for the purpose both of clearly ascertaining the extent 
of a contract, and preserving evidence of it. But the 
argument applies with much less force to some kinds 
of contracts, and those the commonest, than to others 
The large majority of the contracts that people make are 
of what may be called an every-day nature. They con- 
cern buying and selling, letting and hiring, borrowing, 
pledging, carriage, and service generally. The ordinary 
nature of each of these classes of contracts is clearly under- 
stood by every one who takes part in them. There are, 
indeed, individual circumstances which characterize each 
single contract, but they are usually simple enough, and 
scarcely admit of being misrepresented or forgotten. On 
the other hand, speed and economy of time are often 
essential in order that these constantly recurring con- 
tracts may be of the highest use of which they are capable 
in the conduct of the social and industrial intercourse of 
mankind. 

On these grounds it is customary to dispense with 
any other formalities for the purpose either of fixing the 
moment of completing, or for the purpose of preserving a 
record of, the contract than those which the convenience 
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of the parties spontaneously suggests to them. Sir H. 
S. Maine has noted how in primitive Roman times, 
even with respect to the commonest contracts, a 
cumbrous ceremonial or, at the least, an elaborately 
formal diction were indispensable both to the creating 
the obligation and to providing evidenc¢ of it. But 
public convenience gradually shook off al!'the hampering 
appendages till the fact of making a contract, however 
witnessed, became its own evidence. 

The great development of modern commerce has had 
two distinct effects on the character of the legal evidence 
demanded to establish the fact of a contract. It has 
tended, on the one hand, to favour the use of a simple 
mode of evidence, owing to the great similarity and con- 
stant recurrence of some of the most important specics of 
mercantile contracts, such as negotiable instruments of all 
sorts. These documents are wordcd in the shortest and 
simplest form; and by merely signing his name and pass- 
ing on the document to another, a person not only becomes 
a contractor, but engages to do a great variety of acts 
which, though thoroughly understood by all persons con- 
cerned, are by nu means expressed on the face of the docu- 
ment. Thus the uniformity of commercial methods tends 
to the condensation and abbreviation of the evidence of 
vast classes of commercial contracts, 

But this same development of commerce, on the other 
hand, gives birth to contracts in which so many persons 
take part, and which have reference to such a varicty of 
acts, depending on so complex a set of conditions, that it 
becomes the highest effort of law to secure satisfactory 
evidence in respect of them. In the case of contracts of 
this nature it is not sufficient for law to adopt the 
rigorous principle of insisting that the contract must be 
in writing, or even that the writing must be couched in 
certain definite terms and accompanied by the perform- 
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ance of certain solemnities. The English Statute of 
Frauds, and the later statutory supplements to it, have 
exhausted every possible contrivance in this direction. 
The old Roman contract “ Literis,” according to which 
the formal entry in the common household ledgers was 
sufficient or essential evidence of certgin contracts, is 
& more primitive instance of the same effort, though the 
scope of this sort of contract was very limited. In some 
respects similar to this last is the modern evidence of a 
most important class of contracts supplied by registration 
in the books of a public coinpany or on the records of a 
public office. 

All attempts of this nature to secure definite and 
unimpeachable evidence of contracts no doubt possess 
eonsiderable value and, in sume measure, obtain their 
end. The infirmity of them, one and all, is that they 
are not, and never can be, elastic and plastic enough to 
adapt themselves to the actual transactions of mankind. 

It is true that the general subject-matter of a contract 
can casily enough be expressed on the face of a writing 
or a deed, or be still more compendiously described by 
entering names in a public register. But it frequently, 
or most yenerally, happens that, side by side with every 
contract, there are also a number of subsidiary contracts 
which tend largely to explain or qualify the main contract. 

Thus in the case of engaging to let a piece of land 
on lease there usually are a series of subsidiary contracts, 
such as to secure the incoming tenant against dis- 
turbance from persons claiming through the landlord; 
to rebuild premises destroyed by fire; to release the 
tenant from paying rent for a certain time in lieu of 
the landlord’s making necessary improvements; and, 
possibly, to sell the land for a fixed price at the tenant's 
option, So again in conveying shares in a public com- 
pany ; besides the main cuntract which is evidenced by 
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the transfer of names in a publie register, it may be that 
the seller makes a subsidiary contract with the buyer that, 
in certain contingencies, a re-conveyance is to take place, 
or that, in consideration of the seller's having remitted 
part of the purchase money, the buyer is to devote what 
he has purchased to some definite end. Orthe subsidiary 
contract may take the form of a gugrantee relating 
either to past or to future transactions, and the main 
contract may be made to rest on the validity of the 
guarantee in such a way that if the guarantee prove to 
be worthless, the main contract fails with it. 

Qi, lastly, the main contract, however simple the 
funn it finally assumes,—as of a mere promise to pay 
money at a definite date——may depend for its validity 
upon the correctness of a long series of mutual accounts 
between the parties. The bond pides of the transaction 
may then wholly repose on this assumed correctness, If 
there has been any miscalculation, and, still more, if there 
has been anythiny of the nature of fraud, the law must 
regard the expectation, which is the very essence of the 
contract, as not grounded at all, or as improperly grounded, 
and therefure must treat the alleged contract as non- 
existent. 

This is the meaning of what is called, in English 
law, the “consideration” fora contract. This “considera- 
tion” is no part of the contract itself. It is only one of 
the facts, or classes of facts, from which law judges that 
an actual contract has been made. It is, in truth, a 
general formula deduced from the ordinary experience of 
mankind. Men do not generally base expectations on the 
bare promise of others in the absence of all intelligible 
reason for the promise being made and kept. The reason 
may be of various kinds, such as a recollection of previous 
services done by the prumisee to the promisor ; the expect- 
ation of future services yet tu be done by the same, the 
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existence of moral obligations between the parties; or 
even nothing more than the solemnity and precision of 
the terms in which the promise is made. 

Whatever the reason or ground of the expectation be, 
in judging of the fact as to whether the expectation is 
really formed,‘the law may well demand information as 
to this reason gr ground. Should law, as does the law 
of England in the case of all contracts (not made in a 
very few definite ways), demand this information, it 
becomes itself part of the evidence of the contract. But, 
as has just been intimated, information as to the ground 
of a promise may extend over an infinity of complex 
transactions, tedious negociations, and even protracted 
controversies, the general result being that a certain 
definite expectation was aroused in the mind of one 
person, at the least, as to the future acts of another. 
At every stage in the progress of these preliminary 
circumstances an opening is afforded for the admixture 
of error, misrepresentation, forgetfulness, and fraud. 

Thus it appears that, for large classes of the most 
important contracts, so many subsidiary contracts accom- 
pany the main one, that to provide evidence of a kind to 
explain and limit the main contract adequately, no sort 
pf evidence which bears upon any one of the subsidiary 
contracts can properly be excluded. And even with 
respect to a contract, apparently one of the commonest 
and least artiticial, it may be that the judicial investiga- 
tion of the presence of a reason or “consideration ” for it 
will open up all those very sources of hallucination which, 
by insisting on detinite evidence of contracts, it is the 
policy of the law to prevent. 

The general result of the inquiry seems to be that, 
though law may endeavour with some advantage to 
reduce the difficulty of obviating fraud and simplifying 
procedure in the course of supporting contracts, yet, 
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nevertheless, the business of mankind is always likely to 
keep a long way ahead, in point of prolixity and com- 
plexity, of the capacity of law to deal with it in such 
& way as to obviate the necessity of most circuitous 
investigations and the possibility of occasional mishaps. 


So soon as more or less satisfactory evidence is obtained 
of a contract having been really made and of its general 
character, the next points to be scttled are the exact 
rights and duties of the parties and the nature of the 
remedy, if there be any. 

The rights and duties of the parties may be either 
determined (expressly or nnplicitly) by the terms of the 
contract, or may be imputed by law as following from 
the ordinary nature of the contract, or may be partly 
determined in one way and partly imputed in the other. 
The extreme brevity and indefiniteness that attend the 
making of the most familiar contracts call for the applica- 
tion of presumptions founded on the general practice and 
expectations of mankind. These presumptions will, 
however, vary with the particular class of mankind 
immediately contemplated, and with the actual situation 
of the parties. 

Thus it may be said, broadly, that there are three 
sources of information to which reference may be made 
on its appearing that the terms of a contract are in- 
sufficiently explicit or definite as to the detailed rights 
and duties of the parties. 

The first source is that presented by the actual situa- 
tion and antecedents of the parties. Previous transactions 
of a like kind, but more precise and intelligible, may 
explain the present one. <A long series of nevotiations 
between the parties, varying from the general course of like 
negotiations as pursued by others, may throw a light on 
what seems rare and peculiar in the present negotiation. 
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The second source of information to which reference 
may be made for the purpose of expounding a contract 1s 
the class, trade, profession, or place of abode of the con- 
tractors. Such a reference is not only important as 
serving to explain language, but also as importing into 
the contract cystomary usages to which, in the particular 
ease, the cxpeclatign of the parties may be supposed to 
have been directed. Or the reverse process may take place 
of thereby excluding from the contract usages habitual 
elsewhere, but to which, among the class of persons in 
question, expectation could not have been directed. It is 
on thesé principles that the customs of the Stock-Exchange 
are admitted in Knelish courts of justice to explain con- 
tracts for the buying and selling of stock ; the customs of 
shipowners are admitted to explain navigation contracts ; 
and even in narrower trades (as happened in one case in 
reference to the tobacco trade) the usage prevailing in 
them is sitnilarly incorporated with the actual terms of the 
contract. 

But if the special situation or generic habits of the 
parties do not serve to clear up the terms of the contract, 
the third source of information to which reference must 
be made is that supphed by the ordinary habits of man- 
kind, It is natural that Jong experience should have 
formulated the conelusions drawn from the observation of 
these habits into general presumptions or maxims. These 
presumptions are partly general as applying to all con- 
tracts whatever; and partly special, as applying to the 
several kinds of the commonest contracts. The special 
presumptions, for instance, describe whether in the case of 
sale a warranty is to be held to accompany the sale, and 
if so, to what extent; whether a certain kind of debt does 
or does not carry interest, and to what amount; whether 
a contract of pledyve leaves the pledgor at liberty to 
use the thing pledged, and to what extent; whether a 
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contract of service extends to all the matters alleged to 


be included in it or only to some of them. 

Themore general presumptions affect the interpretation 
of every contract whatever, except in so far as they are 
rebutted by express agreement of the parties, or by one of 
the two classes of considerations already described. They 
relate to the gerieral mode, measure, and time in which 
the contract must be performed. It is from presumptions 
of this nature that the artificial classifications of Diligence 
and Neglivence have been concocted in Roman and in 
English law. These presumptions have a greater show of 
logical exhaustiveness than practical utility, inastfiuch as, 
in any given case, the possible loss sustained by the 
breach of the contract must admit of far more numerous 
and fine gradations than could be commensurate with 
the formal classes into which diligence or necligence 
are distributable. Nevertheless the main principle upon 
which this last distrilution rests is a true one, nanely, 
that it may generally be anticipated that the less the 
payment made ino return for diligenee, the less the 
diligence that is expected; and if no payinent at all is 
made, as little dilizence as possible is usually expected, 
though it may be that some is. 


In devising a remedy fur breaches or apprehended 
breaches of contract, law may address itself either to restor- 
ing the parties to the original position they would have 
occupied if the contract had never been entered upon, or 
to giving the injured party as many as possible of those 
advantages which would have accrued from the contract, 
had it been performed. The former method is chiefly 
applicable when the breach has not yet taken place but 
is only apprehended, and the latter when a contract is 
already broken. 

When there is good reason to suspect that a contract 
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will not be kept, whether that reason be based on a 
contractor doing an act inconsistent with the performance 
of his contract, or upon his means of performing his 
contract obviously failing him, the immediate object 
must be to take such steps without delay as may reduce 
to the utmost the other contractor's possible loss. One 
device of this gort is that called “lien,” of which “stoppage 
an transitu” may be treated as an important species. 
The essence of “lien” is that a contractor is able to retain 
possession of things owned by the other contractor 
by way of security for his fulfilling his contract. In 
the event of proper fulfilment becoming no longer 
possible, the ereditur with a lien is thus able to get 
an advantage over other creditors less favourably 
situated, and to re-imburse himself out of the value 
of the lien without even having recourse to legal pro- 
ecedings, The process of “stoppage in trunsitu” is 
applicable in cases where a seller, after having technically 
parted with the possession of things sold, before their 
actually getting into the possession of the buyer, hears 
of the buyer's apprehended imsvlvency, and is thereupon 
legally entitled to recover pussession of things sold 
while yet on their route. 

There is an important class of contracts both in 
Roman and in modern law,—that of intercessco or surety- 
khip,—the sole object of which is the providing seeurity 
for a contractor in case of his co-contractor failing to 
fulfil his engagement, The rights and duties of the 
aponsores, or sureties, both in respect of the chief 
contractors and of one another; the various modes in 
which such a contract can be created; and the tests by 
which a surety may be distinguished from a principal, 
fill an important. place in all legal systems. 

But the most noticeable of the modes for reducing the 
possible loss of a contractur, owing to the failure of 
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ability on the part of his co-contractor to fulfil his 
engagement, is that of Bankruptcy, a device as familiar 
to Roman law, under the title of cessio bonurum, as to 
every system of modern law. 

The essential notion of bankruptcy is that, owing 
to a contractur doing some act, which, in the sight of the 
law, affords unmistakable evidence that he eannot fulfil 
all his contracts, he is at once compelled to take imme- 
diate steps to satisfy all his erediturs as far as, at the 
present moment, he can, and he is further compelled 
to forbear entering upon any fresh enterprises, which 
might, by engendering still greater losses, disabfe him 
from giving even the amount of satisfaction which 
he can give now, or which micht result in some creditor 
being favoured at the expense of others. The peril 
attaching to this stringent process is that, in a lengthy 
course of strictly honourable commercial transactions, 
the moment of apparent penuriousness may be a most 
unfortunate one at which to check the enterprise. It 
may ruin the debtor and seriously diminish the amount 
ultimately divisitle among the creditors, 

Thus one main object ina bankruptey law must he that 
of selecting such acts to be conclusive siens of insolvency, 
present or future, as, In the experience of the ways 
of mankind, really are such, Another oljeet is, the 
provision of a competent administrative body to gather 
in and estimate the bankrupt’s assets and to distribute 
them proportionably amony the several ercditors accord- 
ing to their Jegal clauns., Other objects, avain, are the 
protection of the person of the bankrupt himself avainst 
ordinary Jezal process, and possibly the making such a 
provision for him as may best enable him hereafter to 
pay his de}sts in full, whether they be only morally due, 
or be treated, for some purposes, as still legally due. 
Voluntary composition with creditors, of a kind to 
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exclude the necessity of a reference to courts of justice, 
are popular and valuable substitutes for the remedy 
employed in bankruptcy. 

The remedies for the actual breach of contracts are 
twofold; one that of compelling actual performance in 
kind, the other that of exacting compensation for non- 
,crlormance, 

There are some classes of contracts to which the 
former species of remedy is obviously unsuitable. Such 
are those in which a moral, confidential, or friendly 
relationship 1s presupposed in the course of fultilling 
the contract. Instances of these sorts of contracts are 
contracts to marry, to serve as an apprentice or domestic 
servant, to employ as an agent, or to enter into a 
partnership. In the case of these sorts of contracts, 
a compuwysory fulfilment of them would be either 
impossible or only possible in outward appearance. But 
there are other contracts for which a compulsory ful- 
filment is the only adequate remedy. Such, eminently, 
are contracts for a sale, and for all that partakes of the 
nature of a sale, such as a lease, a morteace, or the 
ereation of a servitude. In these cases the object of 
the contract is in the hi¢hest degree detinite and linited ; 
while it may also be so precivus and singularly desirable 
that no monetary substitute can be satisfactory. It is 
considerations such as these which have led to the 
evolution of the doctrine of “specitic performance,” as 
recognized and guardedly applied in English courts of 
equity. It is obviously only applicable where the acts 
of the plaintiff himself have not already rendered a 
return to the orizinal situation impossible. 

But the most obvious and generally convenient mode 
of applying a legal remedy in the case of a breach of 
contract is that of estimating the value of the loss by a 
monetary standard, that is. in the terms of a common 
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medium of exchange. In the course of estimating the 
amount of the loss sustained, so as to translate it into a 
new lancuage,a variety of considerations may have to 
be borne in mind which mivht at first escape attention ; 
and these will differ with the different olsjeets of contract. 

Thus, in the case of a breach of contpict to marry, 
the loxs, though possibly of a pecumary character in one 
of its aspects, cannot be only such. The possible injury 
to reputation, the risk to other matrimonial prospeets, 
and the pain sustained by the feelings, are in themselves 
of a nature which defies calculation im the terms of a 
monetary scale. Ino such a case, if monetary compen- 
satiun is the only possible one, the assessment of the 
amount of it can have only an arbitrary or accidental 
relation to the actual loss or suttering entailed by the 
breach of contract. In fact, other considerations than the 
actual measure of that loss are, perforee, admitted, Such 
considerations are the pecumary position of both parties, 
and the sort of expectations to which that may naturally 
have given rise; the possibility of the defendant's 
making reparation out of jis or her existing means; and 
the presence of agvravating circumstances of hardship 
and cruelty. When damages are thus increased on 
grounds other than the estimate of the actual peeuntary 
loss sustained, they are sometimes called “vindictive” or 
“exemplary” damages, and the estimation of damages in 
this way is carefully watched and restricted. 

Another case, somewhat similar, may occur in which 
& pecuniary estimate is impossible. That is the case of 
service or labour, when, on the one hand, the Joss 
sustained by the employer through a breach of contract 
at a particular moment may reach to such a varicty of 
matters and may stretch so far and deep, that any attempt 
at a pecuniary estimate must be delusive. On the other 
hand, it is likely enough to happen that the servant or 
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labourer is wholly unable to make any pecuniary compen- 
sation whatever. This question is one which presents 
great perplexities ; and attempted solutions of it, both in 
the past time and the present, have led to the most 
tyrannical abuses. 

It has seqmed impossible to approach the question 
without regard, to its political and social, as well as to 
its purely legal, bearings. The difficulty is that, if an 
employer has no means of enforcing a contract with a 
labourer or servant, he will not employ him. But if the 
Jabourer or servant is wholly destitute of property, it is 
thought that the only pressure he can be made to sustain 
at the hands of the Jaw is a punishment similar to those 
inflicted for breaches of the criminal law. Thus, if an 
employer breaks his contract, a payment which will be 
trifling to him may be adequate compensation to his 
labourer, while for a similar breach of contract on the 
part of the labourer, the consequence may be that the 
labourer is treated as a eriminal. 

The question is further complicated by the modern, 
and constantly growing, habits of combination among 
labourers for a large number of purposes, and among 
others, for that of bringing pressure to bear upon 
employers by threateningewhat is regarded by some as 
Wholesale breaches of eontract in the event of non-eom- 
phianece with their terms, in reference to such matters as 
raising wages, shortening hours of labour, allowing 
holidays, and the like. The capitalists or employers 
retaliate by the use of the ofiensive and defensive 
weapon which the law puts into their hands, that 
of imprisonment. When the combination is a fair and 
open one, and no tyrannical or fraudulent efforts are made 
to procure adherents to it, or to intimidate dissentients, 
or to take the employers at a gross disadvantage, it is 
scandalous that the law should throw so heavy a weight 
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as the power of imprisonment implies into one scale of 
what ought to be treated as a purely economic contention, 

It is different when the combination passes the limits 
here marked out and assumes the form of onranized 
physical force. The latter case may properly be dealt 
with by the criminal legislation, somewhatéf the form of 
the English “combination” statutes ; but such legislation 
has to be carefully restricted, because,— proceeding, as all 
legislation must,—directly from the more leisurely and 
opulent classes of society, the line (dithcult at all times to 
draw) between what is natural and proper self-defence 
and what is tyrannical aggression, is most likely to swerve 
aside in favour of those classes of society to which 
members of the legislature usually belong. 

With respect to the more ordinary contracts of Jabour 
and service, it is probable that the alsence of any 
possible recourse to punishments such as belong to the 
criminal Jaw would not be found senously to prejudice 
the interests of employers. Regular emplovinent is so 
necessary for the great mass of the population, and more 
especially for the poorest part of that mass, that the 
sentinent which stimulates to faithfulness to clearly 
understood engagements is not likely to be long weakened 
on any large scale. In thoseeexeeptional cases where 
contracts are broken on the side of servants or labourers 
without legal remedy or compensation being attainable, it 
is probable that public opinion will prove itself vigorous 
enough to award reprobation or consolation to one party 
or the other with sufficient justice to prevent a frequent 
recurrence of similar disasters. 

Even in those contracts, however, for the breach of 
which a monetary compensation is a perfectly sufficient 
and natural remedy, the assessment of the compensa- 
tion may involve peculiar difficulties’ Thus, in case of a 
breach of contract to effect a purchase, to sell a cargo of 
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goods, or to conduct a profitable mercantile negociation, 
the question may be presented as to whether the con- 
tractor who has suffered from the breach ought to be 
merely restored to the position he would have occupied 
if the contract had never been entered upon,—which may 
involve repatation for loss of time, loss of a market, loss 
of special opportunity as of a season for sailing and the 
like; or whether the probable benefit of the contract 
when fully performed ought to be estimated and the 
amount so calculated made the measure of the damages. 
It Js obvious that, for a vast number of the most 
important mercantile contracts, the very essence of them 
depends on a certain speculative uncertainty as to the 
profits to be expected from them. Thus any accurate 
measurement of the loss sustained by the breach of one 
of these classes of contracts must be impossible. 
Assuming, nevertheless, that the second of the above 
two principles of compensation is the only just one, the 
following contrivances have been resurted to for the 
purpose of providing a distinct (though imperfect) 
ineasure of the problematical value of a bruken contract. 
One contrivance is an estimation of its value by the 
parties themselves at the time of making the contract. 
This may take the form of a subsidiary engagement 
or bond to pay so much in case of non-fultilment of the 
contract, and as an adequate measure of the damage 
sustained. Another contrivance is to make general pre- 
sumptions, founded on the ordinary course of business or 
of the special business concerned, and to base the estimate 
of the loss on the truth of those presumptions if they 
are not rebutted by special. facts. Such presumptions 
are those made habitually with respect to allowance of 
interest on bills of exchange, with respect to the calcula- 
tion of the probable length of a voyage in navigation 
contracts, or with respect to the current value of money 
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at a given time in different parts of the world. A third 
contrivance is to strike an average between the highest 
and the lowest possible gains to accrue from the contract 
ifit had been kept. In the case of sume very complicated 
contracts it may be that all these contrivances will have 
to be resorted to at once in order to estiynate the loss 
incurred in different parts of the transaction. 
® 


The word “contract” has habitually been applied in 
all countries to a number of leval transactions which, on 
one ground or another, in no way satisfy the description 
of a true legal contract as given above. Such for ifstance 
are “quasi-contracts,” which only resemble contracts im 
respect of the legal situation of the parties when once the 
situation they depict has been attained. 

There are cases in which a person, through a series 
of accidental circumstances, may be in possession of what 
belongs to another, or may have parted with what belongs 
to hunself on grounds which he afterwards discovers to 
be insufficient. He has committed no iniury toa right 
of ownership, or has so far sustained none. But it is 
clearly inequitable that he should retain what does not 
belong to him or be unable to recover what does. He 
clearly is liable to a special duty as towards the owner 
of what he possesses, or has a special Icgal right against 
the person who possesses what belongs to himself. He 
has a duty to restore, or a right to enforce restoration 
Or he may be in both positions at once, and then he is 
situated exactly in the same way as if he had made a 
pair of contracts, or a single two-sided or so-called 
“bilateral” contract. The rights and duties really belong 
to the law of ownership, and should be treated under 
that head; but their similarity to the obligatory relations 
arising out of a contract have, in many systems of law, 
led to their being affiliated to contract law, and being 
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treated under that head The English expression 
“implied contracts ” seems to cover assumed or fictitious 
engayermnents of this nature; and also to cover un- 
mistakable contracts when the evidence for them has 
to be gathered from a number of surrounding circum- 
stances rather than from the express language of the 
parties. . | 

There are some important transactions to which the 
term contract is frequently applied, although they can in 
no way be said to satisfy the description of a legal 
contract as above given. Such, for instance,are marriage 
and sacle. It is customary to speak not only of a contract 
to marry, which is an unmistakable legal contract, but 
of the act of marriage, or assemblage of acts which 
constitute @ marriage, as being a contract. There is 
undoubtedly an analogy between the situation of two 
persons who marry one another and that of two persons 
who make a contract with each other; and this analogy 
may be closer in some countries and periods than in 
others. Indeed, the analogy may be so close in the case 
of some marriage laws that the difference between a mar- 
riage and a contract vanishes altogether. 

The analogy consists in (1) the necessary reciprocity 
of sentiment and intention which accompanies the joint 
act; (2) the result of the joint act, which is that each of 
the parties has legal rights and duties in respect of the 
other; (3) the character and extent of some of these 
rights, which (frequently) may be qualified by the joint 
will of the parties as ascertained on the occasion of 
entering upon the marriage. 

But this analogy is only an analogy, and no more, 
because the rights and duties of the parties are primarily 
fixed by the State ; and such qualifications of those rights 
and duties by the parties themselves as the State allows 
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-—as, with respect to property, management of business, 
education of children and the like—are treated as wholly 
subsidiary to the general policy of the State in respect to 
the rights themselves. 

Again, in all States in which unrestricted liberty of 
divorce is not allowed, no mere agreement by the parties 
themselves can cancel the marriage ; whervas it is of the 
very essence of a contract that either contractor can 
release the other from his duties to perforin the contract. 
Thus though it is true that law often, in respect to 
certain matters, limits the region of free contract, and, to 
that extent, modifies the conception of contract altogether; 
yet in these cases persons are only restrained as to the 
matters to which the contract shall notextend. Whether 
or not it shall extend to all matters legally permissible is 
left to the free will of the parties. 

But in marriage, as also in service in some states of 
society,—and not so long ago in Eneland,—all the main 
rights and duties resulting from the relationship (and 
Which are the expression of it} are sharply marked out 
both by positive and negative limits. The practical 
reliance (so far as the relationship is regarded from its 
legal and not its moral side} of each of the parties 1s 
placed, not on the good faith of the other leading him or 
her to do what has been promised, but on the pre- 
sumed willingness of the other to conform to the course 
arbitrarily marked out for him or her by law. 

It is obvious from this investigation, ag has been 
already indicated, that marriage has a tendency to glide 
into a mere contract; and that the prevailing distinction 
between marriage and a contract must be tested by the 
amount of voluntariness permitted in constituting the 
terms of the relationship and the conditions of its 
duration. The formation and preservation of the family 
group is, however, in any healthy State, of far too great 
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moment to be relegated to the capricious choice of 
individual persons in the community. On this ground 
‘narriage is an act by which a status, or special legal 
relationship sanctioned by the State, 1s entered upon, and 
not a mere contract made. 

" 

It is even a more inveterate habit to speak of a 
contract of sule ‘than of a contract of marriage; and yet 
the transaction termed a sale is still less analogous to a 
true contract than marriage is. <A sale is in itself 
nothing more than an exchange or mutual conveyance of 
property between two persons, the property (or a part of 
it) conveyed on one side being the common circulating 
medium of the country, that is, money. 

All that is essential to a sale is that the parties should 
intend to effeet it, and should in form efleet it. When 
two partics make a mutual interchanve of money for goods 
and intend that one shall represent the price or the reason 
for thus surrendering the other, all the necessary clements 
of a sale are completely present. In very primitive times, 
before the notion of contract, or even of good faith, has 
acquired any steadiness, no other sort of sale than this 
exists, The exact character of it istvpiticd inthe Roman 
solemnity of mancipatio, in which the notion of mutual 
conveyances was the only one present. In modern 
purchases in what is called “market overt,” the same 
notion is alone to be found, and, there being no engage- 
ment reaching to the future, there is no room for the 
operation of contract. 

But by a series of steps, some of the earlier of which 
have been skilfully tracked out by Sir H. S. Maine, the 
notion of contract becomes naturally imported into the 
more primitive and elementary notion of sale. First, 
the custom becomes habitual of one party conveying what 
belongs to him, while the other party abstains for a time 
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from performing his reciprocal function; and, next, the 
eustom becomes habitual of neither party making any 
conveyance at the time, but only of agreeing to make 
conveyances in the future. In this last case a contract 
for a future sale has taken the place, for the moment, of 
an actual sale; but the contract for a sale és not a substi- 
tute for a sale which must take place afterwards unless, 
as happens under some legal svstems, courts of Justice 
impart to certain contracts for a sale all the lezal character 
and incidents of an actual sale. 

The relation of a contract to a conveyance, and, more 
especially, of a contract for a sale to an actual kale, 
is perplexed by certain peculiarities in the transaction 
stvled a sale, to whieh the habits and convenience of 
mankind have given birth. 

Thus the case may be supposed that a sale has been 
made of the general kind recommized and supported by 
law, and yet that neither party has complied with the 
formalities (whatever they happen to be) which in every 
ease are Indispensable tu the legal conveyance of the 
property or money, 

Here the law occupies a somewhat ambiguous position. 
On the one hand, it asserts that the parties have conveyed 
that which, by the appropriate act, they signified their 
purpose to convey; on the other hand, the law asserts 
they have neither of them conveyed that which, without 
the forms appropriate in each case, could not be conveyed. 
It is from a sort of instinctive resistance to this ambiguity 
of attitude that the notion of sale itself slowly undergoes 
a metamorphosis It acquires a double meaning ; first, 
the simple and original one of mutual and reciprocal con- 
veyance ; secondly, the derivative meaning of a contract, 
the terms of which are that each party shall, in defaull 
of immediate conveyance, take such steps as may be 
needed to make an effectual conveyance at a future time, 
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In this way, by an extensive use of the term sale, the 
legal ambiguity above described is cured. The law no 
longer asserts that a sale means only simultaneous acts of 
mutual conveyance. It means this, but it also means 
contracts to convey in default of immediate conveyance. 

Another source of complication in the relationship of 
contract to sale is that, in the case of most sales, a num- 
ber of subsidiary contracts are usually either expressly 
made by the parties or implied by law, such legal impli- 
cation being based on the ordinary habits of mankind, 
on general convenience, or on particular customs prevalent 
in respect ef certain classes of transactions. Such are 
contracts with respect to rescission of the sale, or to com- 
pensation, in case of hidden defects, known or not known 
to the seller, coming afterwards to light; with respect to 
the possession of the thing sold, either before or after the 
actual conveyance has taken place; with respect to the 
responsibilities of the possessor for injuries to it sustained 
during the possession; with respect to giving compensa- 
tion in ease of eviction ; and possibly, as in the case of an 
English common-law mortgage, with respect to re-sale 
hereafter on certain conditions being complicd with by 
the seller. 

The number of surrounding contracts which thus 
hang round all the most important sales naturally lead 
to the suppression of the notion of the sale itself as 
independent of these contracts. This is the more likely 
to be the case where, as in England, the same deed of 
conveyance commonly operates at once as transferring 
the property, and as furnishing evidence of, or, rather, as 
constituting, a series of subsidiary contracts. 


There 1s one common notion with respect to contract 
which yet remains to be examirzied: that is, the notion of 
eontracts being transferred in life; or, on death, descending 
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by intestate succession or testamentary deposition. As 
above explained, a legal contract was seen to be eminently 
a personal ayreement; that is to say, an agreement in 
which the promisor relied upon his own ability and dis- 
position to keep his promise, and the promisee relied 
upon the same likewise. In pursuance oféthis essential 
conception, it must seem wholly anomalous to admit of 
any substitution of persuns in the course of carrying out 
the contract; and vet the rapid play of commerce depends 
more upon What may be called the “marketable value ” 
of contracts, than, perhaps, upon any other single legal 
institution. What is needed, then, is to understand what 
is meant by a contract being bought or sold, or descend- 
ing to heirs and executors 

At this point the inconvenience is experienced in 
English law of having no word at hand hike of/igatio— 
siemifvine the legal relations created by a coutract-—to 
oppose to the confracé itself, out of which the legal rela- 
tion arises. In Roman and in Continental law, through 
the use of the tern ofligatco, there is no danger of con- 
fusing the richts and duties which it denotes with the 
formal act which is the cause and sign of their having 
accrued, But it is quite customary in Eneland to hear 
of contracts descending to a nvan’s heirs or executors, and 
of their being assicned and bought or sold. What as 
really meant is, that the rights and duties which have 
attached through the making of a eontract are the sub- 
jects of the several legal operations indicated. 

There are, indeed, cases in which it may be difhleult to 
distinvuish whether a person doing a certain act with the 
help of another person's name, and possibly by the use of 
documents siuned by him, is simply (1) suceecding to the 
rights and daties of the other, arising ont of his contract 
with a third person, or (2) making a fresh contract for 
himself. or (3, merely personating the original contractor, 
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and, by such temporary intervention, assisting the actual 
contractor to avail himself of nghts under the contract. 

The tirst (1) of these cases is that of those contracts the 
benefit or burden of which descend to a man’s heirs or suc- 
eessors, or of those which, in the words of English law, “run 
with the land, that is, which attach to every one into whose 
hands a certain piece of land comes, whether it be as 
landlord oras tenant. Whether the rights and duties under 
a contract shall descend and pass from one person to 
another in these or in any other ways must depend, as do 
all other qualifications of these rights and duties, upon 
the will of the contractor, subject, of course, to the recog- 
nition of such consequences on the part of the State. 
The convenience is so great of a man’s being able to bind 
not only himself but also all those who inherit his estate, 
and of a man’s being able to rely on the performance of 
an envavement, not only by the individual person who 
binds himself, but (if its ohject be yet unaccomplished at 
the time of that person’s death) by those who sueceed him 
and inherit his means of completing the performance, that 
the notion of succession to obligations—or to the rights 
and duties arising out of contracts—beecomes a most 
familiar one in all systems of law; and the process of 
such succession is usually facilitated as much as possible 
by legislation. 

In the second (2) ease above alluded to a person might 
seem to be only availing himself of the contract of 
another when really he is also or solely making a new 
contract for himself. This is the case of the contracts 
made by what are called “negotiable instruments;” to 
which class of contracts belong those arising out of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes. These instruments 
are simple written forms conveying a promise to pay 
money to any possessor of the instrument at a certain 


date, the money either to be paid directly by the pro- 
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misor, or indirectly through a third person, in whose 
hands the promisor has deposited money for the purpose 
of satisfying the demand. The essence of these instru- 
ments is that, by the mere transfer of the document, 
accompanied—it may be—with the affixing to it the trans- 
feror’s name, anew set of rights and duties are called into 
being exactly Paprvlucii® the original ones created 
between the original promisor and promisee ; and yet all 
the while the original promisor and each intermediate 
one continue bound to the actual possessor of the docu- 
ment. This process may be repeated any number of 
times. The peculiarity, however, is that, since each 
transfer of the document creates a fresh contract, all the 
successive contracts co-exist at the same time. 

The real explanation of this is that each promisor in 
turn Jays himself under a contingent duty to pay a certain 
sum of money to the person who holds the document and 
presents it at the proper time and place. He makes no 
contract with any one but the person to whom he 
imnmicdiately transfers the document; but the nature 
the contract so made is such that any future holder 
the document has all the rights arising under the cont 
which any previous contractor had. Thus each promise. 
18 liable to pay the debt once 60 some person or other. 

This contingent duty of paying to some one or other 
is one chief feature in this class of contracts. Another 
feature is that at each transfer of the docuinent a fresh 
independent contract is made. The general result is 
extremely beneficial to the holder of the document, as he 
has a double kind of security for payment. In the first 
place, he looks to the person who immediately contracted 
with him ; and, in the second place, he may avail himself 
of the right of action against an indefinite number of 
persons to whom he has succeeded through his possession 
of the document. In every system of law in which these 
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contracts are recognized the most precise rules are laid 
down for marking the order in which these different 
classes of rights may be made available, and in which, 
after due notice, all the promisors may be succes- 
sively sued. Sometimes it is said that a contract of this 
sort, by which each promisor so engages to pay only if an 
earlier promisor does not pay, is really one of suretyship. 

The third (3) case in which the position of one who 
is presumably a contractor may be an ambiguous one is 
where it is doubtful how far one who is availing himself 
of rights under a contract is a successor to those rights, or 
is only doing, on behalf of the orizinal contractor, the 
formal acts necessary to render them available. This 
must be a question of fact and of evidence, and belongs 
to the general subject of Agency. 

The whole question of agency is one of evidence, Im- 
portant as it practically is in a commercial country, the 
decision of questions arising upon it—that is, questions as 
to how to distinguish a principal from an agent, and how 
to protect principals against the acts of unauthorized 
agents and the public against both—must depend, partly, 
upon the use of that general wisdom which can be taucht 
only by intercourse with the world, and partly upon the 
special adroitness with which Tegal presumptions and 
maxims founded upon that experience are gradually eon- 
structed. 

There are, indeed, two distinet aspects in which the 
relation of principal and agent figures in the law of 
contract. ‘There is first the contract of agenev, which is 
nearly the same as the Roman amendautum, the object of 
which is to enable one person to repose cuntidence in 
the management of dus affairs by another. In the 
ordinary business of life, and still more in the conduct of 
complicated commercial concerns, especially such as have 
offshoots in other countries, the convenience and necessity 
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of such personal representation are sufficiently obvioua 
Like other contracts, this one may either be created by 
express language, written or spoken, or may have to be 
presumed from the acts of the parties (such as ratification 
of acts previously done) and from surrounding circum- 
stances. In some cases the importance of guarding against 
abuses or frauds In this sort of substitutiyn of persons is 
so great that law demands compliance with special forms 
IN nominating an agent for certain purposes, as for 
appointing a POC ator or cognifor at Rome and cranting 
a “power of attorney ” in England. 

The other aspect. in which Agency appears in contract- 
law arises out of the previous one, and relates to the 
capacity and power of an agent, when duly appointed, to 
make contracts on behalf of his principal. This belongs 
to the more general question as to the number and kind 
of Jeval purposes for whieh representation (jar nuntium 
in Roman law) is admissible and what are the legal con- 
sequences to all the parties, conccivally interested, of 
such representation, The making of contracts is always 
held to be one of the purposes to which representation 
can extend. In this way the fact of agency first gives 
rise to a contract of agency between the principal and the 
agent; and, secondly, if the purpose of the agency is that 
of making contracts on behalf of the principal, that fact 
may qualify the liabilities arising under the contract pre- 
sumedly made between the principal and third persons. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all applications of 
contract to diminish the uncertainty due to the preca- 
riousness of human life and to the prevalent liability 
to accidents of all sorts, by which calculation is baffled 
and the order of general existence disturbed, is the 
invention of contracts of Assurance. These, in modein 
society, take a large number of forms, aceording as the 
chances of death, fire, shipwreck, storms or other disasters, 
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not to be foreseen yet not wholly to be avoided, seem to 
call for them. 

There is, in truth, something of a gambling or specu- 
lative element in this class of contracts, as the insurer 
foresees only an indefinite liability to certain classes 
of accidents.« Ife may be fortunate enough to escape 
altogcther, or he may be unfortunate ‘enough to meet 
with more accidents than one, or with more calamitous 
accidents than the average. A vast number of other 
insurers are in the same position. The object of the 
contract is to provide a machinery for making such joint 
and recular contributions that a fund may be available 
to compensate any one upon whom an occasional dis- 
aster, of the kind insured against, may fall. 

Thus far all that is speenlative in the matter is so 
only to the trifling extent that each contributor pays in 
proportion to what he takes to he the value of his chance 
of needing to resort to the joint fund for reparation of 
loss, Dut the form these contracts take is not usually 
that of a contract between the isurers alone. These 
persons are cenerally too numerous, too seattered, and too 
wolated to be able to dispense with a mediator in the 
character of a person, or company of persons, whose 
function it is to nevociate the transaction; and, ino the 
courre of doing so, to remunerate themselves for their 
trouble and risk by seeuring that, at all events, more 
money shall be paid into the fund by contributors than is 
paid out to repair losses. 

It is the “assurance-company ” which contracts with 
each of the insurers: and the terms at which the periodical 
payments or “premium” are adjusted are always tixed on 
such a seale that the company must in no case lose; must, 
if the losses equal the average, gain; and may, if the 
losses be less than the average, gain largely. This is 
really a “gaming” contract, that is one which, like a 
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lottery, ensures certain gain to some of the parties to it, 
and certain, thouch indvtinite, loss to others. Such con- 
tracts are generally discouraged by the policy of the most 
advanced modern States,as tending to keep up a feverish 
spirit of gambling and to make the ignorant and poor the 
principal victiins, The obvious advantage .of assurance 
eontracts and thespirit of general providence they tend 
to cultivate at once lift them out of the ticld of all such 
eriticisn. 
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CHAPTER X. 
CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE. 


THE topic of criminal law, while it is one of the oldest and 
the most universal, certainly yields in unportance to none 
in a complete exposition of the science of law. The difficulty 
of treating the subject in what, frum a scientific point of 
view, would be the most satisfactory manner, is due to 
the peculiar way in which Jeyal, invral, and political con- 
siderations are here so intimately blended with one another. 
Even the purely legal view of the topic ought strictly to 
be broken up into two parts, that relating to the substance 
of criminal law and that relating tu criminal procedure. 
But these two parts, again, are so implicated with 
one another that it is practically more convenient, and 
more conducive to a thorouchly clear statement of the 
Whole phenomena, to anticipate, while treating of 
criminal law, sv much of the general subject of procedure 
as concerns erminal procedure. The plan here adopted 
will be to handle the subject of criminal law as a whole, 
not scrupling to introduce moral and political considera- 
tions when they obviously present themselves, but guard- 
ing none the Jess sedulously against any confusion of 
those considerations with such as are cnly legal in the 
most strict and technical sense, 

So far as recent historical research has contributed to 
throw light on the legal development of primitive com- 
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munities, it would seem that what, at a later stago, grows 
into a system of criminal law appears, at the earliest 
stage, under two different phases. One phase has relation 
to private life; and, according to it, a crime is nothing 
more than the infringement of one of those general 
rights in which all members of the community equally 
share. Such rights are those to life, toefree locomo- 
tion, to vood fame, and to the general conditions of 
a healthy physical existence. 

These rizhts, at first, aro only very dimly and in- 
adequately appreciated. They are discovered rather by 
the conscious shock attending the first early violations of 
them than by any antecedent reflexion upon their intrinsic 
importanee. They are looked upon as belonging to indi- 
vidual persons, and not as having reference to the whole 
State—an abstraction which it is wholly alien to primitive 
ideas to declaim about, though it makes itself felt in a 
signal way which will shortly be described. 

Thus a larze part of early criminal law covers exactly 
the same ground as much of that covered in) modern 
societies by the law of delicts or civil injuries or, as the 
mass of them are called in England, torts. From this 
conception flows the primitive practice of “composition” 
for ecrtain kinds of crimes, and the identity of procedure 
in criminal law (such as it is) with that observed in 
matters of disputed ownership or contract. With some 
offences of this sort a strange superstitious clement is 
frequently mixed up, especially in matters touching 
human life, or genera] religious duties. In the Twelve 
Tables it is impossible to distinguish the spirit in which 
mourning fur the deal was restricted, burglary, libels, and 
sorcery were prohibited, and provision was made for a 
creditor getting satixfaction for his debt by hewing to 
pieces, with proper formalities, the body of his debtor. 

The other phase in which early criminal law is pre- 
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sented is closely connected with the development of the 
abstract notion of the State. It is not long before, in the 
course of the early struggles of a community, a blow is 
inflicted on the community by some one of its members 
which causes widespread consternation and horror. It may 
take the form of an act of disloyalty and treachery; or of 
the assassination of a favourite leader or benefactor; or 
of the slaying of some private person with circumstances 
of peculiar cruelty or, as in parricide, in gross violation 
of the dictates of nature. 

On the occurrence of one and another of such acts as 
these the national consciousness starts into existence: the 
people feel themselves injured and menaced as a corporate 
whole. A common compassion for an immediate sufferer 
mingles with a common apprehension of undefinable 
dangers to the nascent commonwealth, The result is 
that the people determine to judge the offender them- 
selves, partly, in order to give dignity and solemnity to 
the proceedings; partly, because they alone are com- 
petent to assign an adequate punishment, or to avenge 
an unprecedented oflence; and partly, because, as the 
injury is felt to be directed against themselves, their 
presence is as necessary as, in an ordinary case, is that of 
the private person despoited of his rights 

Sir H. 8S. Maine deseribes the orivin of this view of 
crime in his “Ancient Law” (p. 372), though he does not 
seem to recognize the private and public aspects of early 
criminal law as necessary co-existent. His words are as 
follows :—* Yet it is not to be supposed that a conception 
“so simple and elementary as that of wrong done to the 
“State was wanting in any primitive society. It seems 
“rather that the very distinctness with which this concep- 
“tion is realized is the true cause which at first prevents 
“the growth of a criminal law. At all events when the 
“Roman community conceived itself to be injured, the 
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“analogy of @ personal wrong received was carried out 
“to its consequences with absolute literalness, and the 
“State avenged itself by a single act on the individual 
“wrong-doer. The result was that, in the infancy of 
“the commonwealth, every offence vitally touching its 
“security or its interest was punished by a separate enact- 
“ment of the legislature. And this is the eayliest conception 
“of acrimen or crime,an act Involving such high issues 
“that the State, instead of leaving its coynizance to the 
“eivil tribunal or the relivious court, directed a special 
“law or grodeqoum against the perpetrator. Every 
“indictment, therefore, took the form of a bill of pains 
“and penalties, and the trial ofa erdiinal was a proceed- 
“ing wholly extraordinary, wholly irrezular, wholly inde- 
“pendent of setUed rules and fixed conditions,  Conse- 
“quently, both for the reason that the tribunal dispensing 
“justice was the severcien Slefte itself, and also for the 
“reason that no classification of the acts preseribed or for- 
“bidden was possible, there was not at this epoch any daw 
“ of crimes, any criminal jurisprudence.” 

It is not necessary, for the purpose now in view, ta 
follow Sir H.S. Maine's interesting sketeh of the history 
of criminal law in Rome and in Eneland, intermediate 
between that of its first development and that of its cul- 
minating point, so far as this, in England at least, has as 
yet been attained, The first two phases have here been 
dwelt upon in some detail because of the vivid illustra- 
tion they present of the double aspect in which criminal 
law always presents itself; and which aspect imports so 
inuch perplexity ito all theories on the subject and cven 
into the procedure of criminal courts. 

The twefold notion that by a crime, in most cases, 
some person has his rights violated, and at the same 
time that by a crime the State is more directly injured 
and menaced than by other violations of rights not classed 
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as crimes, seems to be permanent and universal. In the 
ease of an ordinary civil injury—which properly includes 
every violation of rights, even breaches of contracts—the 
State is only injured so far as the general security of 
rights given and guaranteed by the State may seem to be 
invaded, On«this ground the State leaves the injured 
person to take the initiative in protecting his right or in 
obtaining amends for its violation. 

The State may go so far as to expect a person inter- 
ested in maintaining a right to be vigilant and diligent 
in giving notice of its infringement to the proper court 
of justice, and even to give securities for the bona fides 
of the complaint and of a resolution to proceed with it 
throughout. Thereupon the State provides all the judicial 
machinery needed to protect the right, or to ascertain 
whether it needs to be vindicated. It is the interest of all 
persons in the community that every right, of whatever 
sort it may be, should be guarded avainst infringement. 
But, as respects any particular right, it is still more 
eminently the interest of the person in whom it vests 
that it should be respeeted. On these grounds it is 
sufficient for the State to rely on the activity of in- 
dividual persons to take the initiative in upholding their 
own rights, Ifa right is violated with impunity, owing 
to the remissness or induleence of the person most con- 
corned, the injury to the State is about as minute as can 
well be. 

The gist of a crime is that, quite apart from the effeet 
on the general security of ri¢hts and apart from the loss or 
suffering to individual persens, there are extrinsic reasons 
why the act constituting the crime should either be 
wholly prevented or be made of the rarest possible oceur- 
rence. A sinvle act of treason, if successful, may overturn 
the Government; and, if political circumstances do not 
justify it, may threaten the stability, or permanently arrest 
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the growth, of the State Every murder, punished or un- 
punished (though more so in the latter case than in the 
former), destroys the sense of personal security, and, to 
that extent, defeats one great object for which the State 
exists, A successful forgery carries dismay into all mer- 
cantile circles ; and a solitary case of pérjury scatters 
uncertainty over the proceedings of every,court of justice 
in the country. So with all the other leading crimes, 

The olvect of the State is to devise special con- 
trivances, adapted to the existing condition of society, 
and more particularly to the circumstances of those 
classes of persons by whom the several sorts of crimes are 
found to be commonly committed, so that the occurrence 
of crimes may, if possible, be absolutely prevented. Some 
of these contrivances take the form of a vizilant police, 
by which the probability of offences being committed 
may be made as little, and that of the detection of 
offenders may be made as great, as possible, Other con- 
trivances appertain to the constitution and procedure of 
criminal tribunals; others again to the appheation of 
penalties, the choice and magnitude of which must be 
determined by a mass of considerations, the nature of 
which will be described lowerdown. Other contrivances, 
again, relate to modes of reforreing halatual criminals and 
of removing, as far as possible, the more obvivus incite- 
ments to crime. 

The whole of these agencies have as their main and 
immediate end the diminution, or, if possible, the 
abolition, of crime, though seme of these agencies may 
serve other useful purposes as well 

It has alreally been noticed that some acts, which the 
State desi:mates as crimes, are nothing more than viola- 
tions, in certain assigned ways, of general or particular 
rights of private persons, Sometimes the same act may 
be treated either as a civil injury or a crime, because it is 
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in fact both. It will rest with the law of each particular 
State to determine how far in that State a person may 
be, at the same time and by the same process, proceeded 
against by a private person for a civil injury and by the 
State fura crime. This is allowable in France, but is not 
allowable in ‘England. It may happen, again, that the 
circumstance that distinguishes a crime from a civil 
injury is one purely aflecting the mental state of the 
offender, and not in any way qualifying the results of the 
offence. 

Thys, in the case of a person being seriously injured 
by a railway accident, it may depend on the condition 
of the envine-driver’s mind, as to attention to signals 
and the like, whether a mere civil action can be brought 
against the company for an injury to the person, or a 
criminal indictment can be framed against the servant of 
the company for manslaughter. A like case is presented 
when a person is injured through being improperly 
treated by a doctor. The violation of the person’s right 
to be skilfully treated, and his personal loss in this 
respect, may be exactly the same whether the doctor was 
simply careless or was maliciously desivning his patient’s 
death. 

These considerations micht of themselves serve to 
indicate that the class of “crimes” is constructed on 
Wholly different principles from that of civil injuries, 
thouzh in certain places the two classes overlap. This 
will be all the plainer when it is borne in mind what a 
number of the most important crimes there are in all 
countries as to which it is not easy to say that the 
rights of any person whatever are infringed by their 
perpetration. Such are all crimes immediately directed 
against the State itself or some department of it, or 
against the administration of public justice. 

Treason,—in sume of its manifestations, and when the 
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stability of the Government alone and not the personal 
security of any human being is directly menaced by it,— 
coining, offences against the revenue, nuisances on public 
highways, and the neglect to repair bridges, all belong to 
a, class of crimes in which the rights of persons invaded by 
them are eithes so vague, so remote, or so indefinitely and 
equally ditiused, that no account can beetaken of them in 
describing the offence. The gist of the crime in each case 
is, not that the richts of some person or persons are invaded, 
but that, in pursuance of a policy of its own, arbitrary or 
even capricious it may be, the State absolutely forbids 
such acts, and every measure is resorted to which seems 
likely to render them as infrequent as possible. 

The distribution of acts which violate rivhts into crimes 
and ceed taj rus is further perplexed by the accidental 
and illosical way in which, in some countries, as in 
England, the line has historically been drawn between 
the two. There are some parts of criminal procedure in 
England which presuppose in theory that the object of 
the proceedings is the vindication of a private right and 
the punishment of its vielation, There are other facts 
which presuppose, in theory, that the State, as represented 
technically by the Sovereign, occupies the place of a civil 
plaintiff in the prosecution ‘Of certain classes of crimes 
But in either case the phenomenon 1s mercly based on an 
eccentricity of historical development. 

It took a long time in England for the two notions of 
the interest of the private person injured and the interest 
of the Suvercien to find their proper and philosophical 
place in relation to each other. The result has been that, 
in reference tu the forins of initiating prosecutions, the 
conception of the interest of the person injured has 
adhered to all classes of crime, though the practical result 
js only so far significant as it seems to interpose a barrier 
to the substitution of a public prosecutor. The notion of 
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the Sovereign’s interest, connected though it is with 
the celebrated distinction between misdemeanours and 
felonies, has scarcely a single consequence of any practical 
importance at the present day. 

Apart, however, from the particular circumstances 
under which ¢riminal law comes into being, and the 
special modes in, which wrong-doing is distributed into 
the two departments of civil injuries and crimes, there 
are certain internal characteristics of crimes which are 
wholly peculiar to them, and which render the investi- 
gation of the true nature of criminal law equally difficult 
and important. 


It cannot be denied that criminal law is very closely 
connected with, and dependent upon, the existing 
condition of the moral sentiments of the community. 
The carlier parts of this treatise will have sufficiently 
established that every part of the law rests on an ante- 
eedent moral condition which alone renders its creation 
and general acceptance possible; though, on the other 
hand, law repays the debt by contributing largely to the 
substantiation and support of moral ideas. Criminal 
law is ultimately based on the moral conception of a 
crime which is anterior to, thouch also cu-existent with, 
the legal conception. Crime, in the moral use of the 
term, and in the mixed moral and leval use (which is 
the popular use), signifies an abominable and atrocious 
act which is not only injurious to some members of the 
community and dangerous to all, but which proceeds 
from some exceptional wickedness in the person who 
perpetrates it. 

It is in this idea of “ wickedness” as contrasted with 
that of, what may be called, “ dangerousness” that the 
moral conception of a crime differs from the legal con- 
ception, The common judgment of mankind estimates 
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an act not only by its actual, or possible, consequences, 
but by the general character, in respect of moral excel- 
lence, of the agent, and also by the thoughts and feelings 
of the agent at the moment of action. Thus the acts 
most abominated are those which are most noxious in 
their actual or possible results; which are done by the 
most notoriously vicious men, or by men hitherto reputed 
to be the best men; and which, in any particular case 
under consideration, are done with the most malevolent 
or culpable motives. All these elements—some of them 
touching the act itself, and some of them touching the 
agent, either looked at generally or under special con- 
ditions—properly enter into the estimate of an act from 
a moral standing-point. 

The process of evaluating acts is performed roughly 
and hastily enouch by the bulk of the community, 
who have neither leisure, knowledze, nor disposition. to 
look very far or very deep. It is performed with more 
precision and skill by the moral plilosopher. But whether 
performed superticially, or with intelieent and = con- 
scientious thorouzhness, the process of evaluating acts is 
always essentially the same, and the clements concerned 
in it are identical and invariable. 

It is natural, then, thatesome classes of arts which 
usually are found to combine all the conditions by which 
atrocity is measured should obtain a generic name; and 
it is also what might have been expected,—considering 
that these acts are among those which it must ever be 
the policy of a State absolutely to prevent from so 
much as cecurring at all,—that this generic name should 
in some countries be also the generic name for the acts 
which the State strains its uttermost to discourage Ly 
that part of the law which is called criminal law. Thus 
the term criwe is one of the must notable mecting- 
points of law and morality. 
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It has thus been seen that “ wickedness” in the agent 
is, from a moral point of view, one of the indices to the 
atrocity of an act which causes suffering or loss to others. 
The conception of “wickedness” must itself depend 
upon the moral criteria and the moral standard which 
happen to prevail in the community at the time. The 
word is, no doubt, vague and indeteriniffate, though by 
no means without intelligible meaning. It implies not 
only the alsence of such concern for the welfare of 
others, and especially of the person injured, as, in the 
opinion of the community, owyghé to be there; but 
possibly, also the presence of sentiinents which, in their 
opinion, ought not to be there. It imples, furthermore, 
that the agent was free, and, either at the moment of 
action, or at some other moment, could, if he had wished, 
have prevented the formation vf the state of mind which 
ultimately dictated the act. 

Thus in every moral judgment on an act, besides the 
estimate of the nature and consequences, aetual or 
possible, of the act itself, there are present the several 
notions of, first, a standard of right sentiments ; secondly, 
a dictation, or moral imperativeness, which dircets eon- 
formity with that standard; and, thirdly, a moral 
responsibility or accountabyity in every one, except in 
circumstances of special exculpation, to conform to that 
standard. 

The treatment of tho self-same acts by the eriminal 
law is illustrative of the differences between law and 
morality, and of their relations to each other. Law, 
hke morality, directs attention, in the first place, to the 
act itself, as measured and circumscribed by its eon- 
sequences, actial or possible, immediate or remote. It 
enumerates, With such precision as it can avail itself of, 
the acts to be abstained from, and usually classifies 
them under sume scheme of arrangement suggested by 
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the gradations, or the kind, of suffering or of danger they 
oceasion, by the character and situation of the sufferers, 
or by reference to mere antiquarian and long familiar 
divisions. 

In the second place law, like morality, addresses itself 
also to the perpetrators of the acts it forbids The law, 
however, is hereeconsiderably at fault, and is, as it were, 
conscious of its own comparative impotente, The notion 
of “wickedness” involves far too numerous and subtle 
considerations to render it a possible basis of a judicial 
sentence. Law can venture so far in psychological 
inquiry as to determine whether an alleged act was really 
such, and was preceded by an exertion of the will, or 
whether it was merely an event. Jt can go further 
and test the infevtion of the agent's mind at the 
moment of acting. In other werds, it can profess toascer- 
tain the attitude of lus mind towards the immediate 
consequences of his act. Law can even go further than 
this, and endeavour to discover an avent’s aodere, or the 
remote and ulterior consequence of which he was in 
pursuit, end to which the immediate consequence of the 
act was only a transitional, thoush an es enti step. 

This analyais of the presence or absence of will, inten- 
tion, and motive, must serve to throw preat helt on the 
condition of the avent. If will is proved to have been 
present, the act was a true act for which the agent is 
accountable to law. If intention is proved to have been 
present, the ayent knew what he was about, what was 
the character of his act, and what might be expected to 
follow from it; or, at least, a greater or less amount of such 
knowledyve may Le fairly imputed to hin. Ifa motive is 
discovered, it is made plain whether the agent desired the 
consequences of this act, that is, ether the immediate or 
remote consequences, or both; or whether he was indif- 
ferent to some of the consequences but desired others, or 
only desired some as a means or stepping-stone to others. 
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Now, the question is presented as to how far law 
has thus gune in competing with the moral investi- 
gation previously alluded to, and what is the purport 
and relevancy of the competition. 

Throughout the enquiry law presupposes, just as 
morality docs, a canon of right sentiment, a command 
that every one shall conform to that canon, and a 
corresponding legal and moral responsibility attaching 
to everybody who does not conform to it. Not, of 
course, that law ever judges, as does morality, thoughts 
and feclings by themselves, and apart from the outward 
acts which are the sole appropriate matters of its 
comnizance; but, in the course of estimating criminal 
liability for an act, of which, by the hypothesis, the 
chief characteristic is that it occasions suffering to others, 
or complex dangers to the State, law is bound to examine 
with scrupulous care the mental and even (so far as it 
can) the moral situation of the person accused. 

There are, indeed, two distinct grounds why law, 
in that department of it which deals with crimes, is 
compelled to conduct, with such rude instruments as 
are at its disposal, a quasi-moral investivation so often 
as the legal responsibility of an allezed offender is 
called in question,  Qno, of these grounds is that a 
large number of legal crimes ean scarcely be described 
in any other lanzuage than that supplied by the popular 
dhalect of the day, and their very existence is largely 
based upon the moral notions and beliets current at the 
day. 

It has been seen that for the construction of many 
classes of crimes (in the lecal and moral sense equally) 
moral sentiments and State policy have been invari- 
ably at one. Murder, robbery, theft, fraud, house- 
breaking, burglary, rape, and piracy are instances of 
crimes as to which almost as correct and exact a notion 
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would be obtained by catechizing the first passer-by 
in the street, as by studying the most carefully considered 
judgments or the most elaborate codes. And it ig 
probable that, however completely Jaw written and 
codified absorbs unwritten law, increasing, civilization 
will generate new forms of audacity and atrocity which 
will continue to he designated by some such generic term 
as crimes. It may also be expected that these new crimes, 
in the popular sense, will be successively made crimes 
in the lecal sense; and that, tov, by the spontaneous 
action of courts of justice in default of speedy legislation 
or amendment of the code. 

It thus appears that, in respect to large and important 
classes of crimes, law is dependent, in some measure, on 
the popular sentiments of the day for a general deserip- 
tion of them. It has also been shown that in such a 
description, for popular uses, the element of wickedness 
or mischievousness occupies a conspicuous place, Tt was 
further indicated that this Jast element could not. be 
strictly or satisfactorily inquired into by the admunis- 
trators of law, and that the only inquiry of the sort 
which they could conduct was as to the presence or 
absence of motive. 

The question, then, now arises as to low far the 
Jeval investivation into motives coincides with the 
moral investivation into wiekedness or mischievous- 
ness. The one will only coincide with the other if 
it is determined that the presence of certain defimite 
sorts of motives are conclusive sicns of that iniqui- 
tous state of mind which common morality condemns. 
Morality, indeed, could accept no such test, because it 
will net allow the region of considerations appropriate 
to itself in forming a judsment to be narrowed in any 
way. But law has no choice. It must either abandon 
the task of kecping large classes of crimes synonymous 
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for law and for morality—an issue which would so much 
offend the sensibilities of the community as to be 
practically out of the question—or it must submit to 
convert, at every point of the Judicial process, lax 
mora] impressions into definite legal axioms. 


There is another ground why a quasi-moral investi- 
gation is implied in the administration of a large part 
of criminal law. It is because legislators and judges 
have generally endeavoured to improve morality directly 
by the enyine of criminal law. 

It has been seen that the true use and purpose 
of the criminal law is to prevent absolutely (if pos- 
sible) the oecurrence of those acts, which, if frequent 
or more than very rare indeed, must result in the 
dissolution of the whole State. A subordinate pur- 
pose is the support in the most effective way of 
important classes of private rights. Yet a third purpose 
has generally flitted before the faney of legislators 
and judyes, and has largely influenced the history 
of criminal law,—that of directly promoting general 
morality. It is no doubt an object’ worthy enough in 
self, though, if the search for it be not strictly watched 
and restrained, other and more appropriate objects may 
be unconsciously sacrificed to it. 

The way in which this end has been pursued has been 
to turn much of the strength of the judicial investigation 
upon the moral situation of the accused person. In faet, 
a purely moral investigation (though delusive from its 
insufficiency) has been substituted for a legal one. A 
prisoner's family history has been ransacked to estimate 
his predisposition to crime, the story of his education 
has been told, all the intluences of later years have 
been enumerated, not in order to prove him guiltless on 
the ground of insanity, but to ascertain and to fix the 
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exact degree of his guilt. The fact of punishment as 
an adjunct to criminal law, and of its possible 
graduation, has done much to give credit to this inquisi- 
torial process. But the tendency of such modes of judicial 
investigation is to substitute the idea of g school for 
that of a criminal tribunal The confusion*of these two 
ideas leads to many errors, especially in yelation to the 
assienment and choice of punishments. This subject 
will come under consideration later on. 


The peculiar relations of legal to moral ideas jin tho 
region of criminal law is especially marked in the use 
of such terms and expressions as do/ua, dolus netlus, 
malice, and aolice aforcthorght Such language occurring 
in formal criminal indictments, enhanced as it is in some 
countries by direct reference to the deplorable religious 
condition of the eulprit, certainly would seem to point 
to “wickedness,’ in the purely meral sense above 
deserihed, being the final test of ermanal halulity, 

It has been seen, however, how it has eome about 
that criminal law lins thus, as itt were strained itself 
to become co-extensive with the canon of moral duty. 
But the attempt has, of course, been vain, and it needed 
avery short course of development in legal procedure to 
expose the nnpotency of the effort. 

The wiekedness—whether called dolua or malice, or 
by any other term—of which the rough mechanisin of 
courts of justice could alone take account, must be sus- 
ecptible of exact description and general recognition. 
Indeed, through the insufheiency of the analytical 
methods im its hands, Jaw must often avail itself of 
presumptions, throwing the burden of their dispreof upon 
the person accused; and sometimes, under the guidance 
of a discreet policy, it must raise presumptions of 
“wickedness” without any probable foundation in fact, 
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and without any opportunity being allowed to the 
accused of removing them. 

In English law, the expressions habitually used in in- 
dictments, “maliciously” and “with malice aforethoucht,” 
as well as some of those current in legal judgments 
anil literature as “malice in fact,” “malice in law,’ 
“express malige” and “implied malice” are only capable 
of being explained and brought into harmony with 
cach other by the help of such considerations as the 
above. What constitutes “malice,” that is, the sort 
and degree of wickedness of which alone the law is 
cognizant, is again matter for exact legal circumscription ; 
and such circumscription, as applicable to particular 
crimes, such as murder, libel, and injurics to property, is 
gradually wrought out by the concurrent decisions of 
successive generations of judges or else is formulated in 
statutes and codes. 

In the course of ereating a distinet lezal measure of 
wickedness it is found that, owing to the impossibility 
of always exploring satisfactorily even those coarser states 
of mind, which are not generally bevond the reach of the 
instrumentality in the hands of Jaw, a vast number of 
offenees or pernicious acts of serious detriment to the 
commonwealth are Jikely to go unpunished. On this 
ground, in the ease of any one being found in a situation 
Which, as a matter of experience, is found to indicate 
(though not conclusively to establish eriminality, he is 
called upon to assist the adnunmistration of justice so far 
ax to disprove positively is own euilt. In other words, 
nalice is “Sampled” or presumed, and the accused must 
repel the prestunption, at lis own peril if he fails 

There are cases, Indeed, in Enelish and in Roman law 
in which apparently harsher steps are taken than this, 
and the presumption of malice is raised and is not allowed 
to be rebutted even in cases where wickedness, in the 
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common sense of the term, is proved not to have been 
present. Such are cases in which excessive negligence is 
said to amount to malice; as happens in English law 
when a person has thoughtlessly killed another with a 
weapon which is of a very dangerous charactey and might 
have been known to be likely to kill)¢ Mr. Austin 
has criticized the Latin phrase expressjng this mode 
of imputation (culpa dolo comparatur), and objects 
that culpa eminently signifies the absence of a thought 
which oucht to have been in the mind, and dolius the 
presence of one which ought not to have been, there. 
The trne meaning, however, and justification of the 
maxim, is the above, that the legal consequences of neglect 
are judicially made to be the same as those of actual 
wicked ness, 

The above account of the legal svstematization of the 
moral notion of “wickedness” inay be further illustrated 
by Mr. Austin’s valuable analysis of the elements of legal 
responsibility in his “ Notes on Criminal Law” appended 
to the different editions of his lectures. He says, " Every 
“crime supposes, on the part of the eriminal, eremcnal 
“knowledge feriminal consciousness} or a yfigenee [erm 
“nal inattention, criminal inadvertence], ved serenter vel 
“negligenter” “Criminal knosvledye” he further divides 
into “criminal, unlawful, or evil desien [intent or 
purpose],” and “criminal knowledge short of criminal 
design.” The former, he says, is present “where the 
“production of the mischievous consequence which the 
“Jaw seeks to prevent is an end (or object), ultimate or 
“mediate, of the criminal; and where, therefore, the 
“erlminal wishes (or alls) the production of it; ¢9., 
“murder, or arson, out of malevolence; murdering to rob; 
“theft.” In each of these cases the production of the 
mischievous consequence is the “ very end of the criminal, 
or, at least, is a means to its attainment.” Criminal 
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knowledge, short of design, Mr. Austin says, is present 
“where the production of the mischievous consequence 
“which the law seeks to prevent is not an end, ultimate 
“or mediate, of the criminal; but where he knows that 
“such mischievous consequence (though he does not wish 
“the production of it) will follow, necessarily or probably, 
“his act or omission; eg., arson of a house adjoining his 
“own, through his setting fire to his own, with intent 
“to defraud his insurers, The destruction of his neigh- 
“bour’s house will not subserve his end; but he knows 
“that the destruction of his neighbour's house will follow, 
“necessarily or probably, the firing of his own.” 

The very possibility of this exact analysis and classi- 
fication of the states of mind of which a mature system 
of criminal Jaw alone takes notice marks, of itself, the 
distance which law has travelled from the time at which 
the notion of legal and moral criminality were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. A similar opposition, and yet likeness, in 
legal and imoral tests is supplied by a consideration of 
grounds of exculpation, a subject which forms as it were 
the negative or back view of criminal lability. 

It is obvious that, inasmuch as all crimes are acts or 
omissions, all the reasons which atlect the legal character 
or validity of any otherealleged act or omission must 
apply to them, though (as will be seen) some further 
reasons of that nature there are which specially apply to 
them alone. Thus if a person cannot perform a voluntary 
act, or at any rate the voluntary act which the law com- 
mands him to perform; or if a person’s mind and muscles 
are, through disease or external violence, so far out of 
natural accord with each other that an act commanded 
was impossible under the circumstances; or that which 
seems to have been the forbjdden act was not an act at all, 
but only an event over which the agent had no control; 
in such cases exculpation fullows as af course. An event, 
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indeed, has happened or has not happened; but there is 
no person who has any mental relation to it, however 
much he may have physically intervened in causing or 
preventing it. 

But, further, acts are qualified, in the eyes of the law, 
according to their immediate consequences #and the doers 
of them (if they are acts forbidden by lyw) are respon- 
sible according to this mental attitude towards those 
consequences, at the moment of acting ; in other words, 
according to their intention. This intention, being a 
hidden mental state, can only be judged of by reference 
to a multitude of circumstances, including among others 
the attitude of the avent’s mind towards the ulterior con- 
sequences of his act; that is, his susceptibility to the 
intluences of a motive. 

Now, this capacity to apprehend the immediate con- 
sequences of an act and to be allured or deterred by its 
remoter consequences must depend upon two conditions 
being satisfied; one that of sufficient mental foresight 
to louk steadily bevond the muscular motion in’ which 
the act itself consists; the other, that of suffleient 
experience and knowledge of the general consequences 
of the class of acts to which that under consideration 
belongs in order to predict bath the immediate and the 
remoter consequences of this particular act. The peneral 
incapacitating circumstances which, in certain cases, pre- 
vent these conditions being satisfied are well known to be 
such as infancy, idiocy, insanity, special inexperience (as 
that sometimes, and for some purposes, Imputed to women, 
sailors, young men, and foreigners’, and fraud or violence. 
It must depend upon the nature of the act or classes of 
acts in question, how far these several causes of in- 
capacity exempt from ordinary liability. 

Most of these causes of incapacity are, further, 
capable of graduation, and it may form one of the 
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perplexing parts of a judicial investigation to determine 
how far any one of them is present in any particular 
ease. In the present place it is important to notice that 
the test of special incapacity is, usually, applied differently 
in the execution of the criminal law and in that of all 
other parts of the law. 

It has been, seen that a large part of the criminal law 
of every country is co-extensive with a large part of the 
moral system prevalent at the time in that country. The 
same acts and classes of acts are forbidden by both, though 
morality forbids a great deal more than the outward act 
forbidden by law, and applies much keener instruments 
than any which law possesses, in the process of ascertain- 
ing whether or not its dictates have been conformed to. 
Nevertheless law, depending, as it needs must, for its exe- 
cution upon the co-operation of a number of persons, all 
speaking the language and replete with the sentiments 
of the current morality, cannot prevent a quasi-moral 
interpretation being constantly put upon the terms it is 
trying to rescue from a lax and uncertain use. 

The general result 18 that, for a large and important 
part of the criminal law, legal and moral crimes are 
always tending to actual couvergence, but never attain- 
ing it. This being so, itas not to be wondered at that 
courts of criminal justice should presume a more diffused 
acquaintance with the chief rules of the criminal law 
than with those of any other part of the law, and 
should even substitute the test of hability supplied by 
the current moral sentiments of the day for the more 
artificial one which the application of less well-known 
parts of the law necessitates. 

For instance, it may be well to say that no person 
ander the age of fourteen, twenty-one, or twenty-five 
(as the case may be), has sufficient experience of the 
world to make a Will or an important contract. Looking 
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at the actual circumstances of society, at the age at which 
juvenile instruction usually ceases, and at the effects of 
climate in developing precocity,—and bearing in mind 
that certainty and universality in the rule are of the 
greatest moment,—some presumption founded on experi- 
ence must be raised and an immovable rute based upon 
it. Or, to take “another case, it may be well to estimate 
differently, and yet precisely, the legal consequences of 
the same stave of insanity, according as the purpose is to 
test the validity of a marriage, a bill of exchange, a Will, 
or a trespass, having reference to that stage; and it is 
probable that gener al rules based upon experience gathered 
within the walls of courts of justice themselves, and 
therefore of rather an incompressible and technical kind, 
will be framed for the regulation of those consequences. 

But, in criminal law, the test of age, sanity, or moral 
and physical freedom will be applied in far closer connee- 
tion with that pursued in the common judgments of 
mankind, In Eneland, for instance, however demonstrable 
may be a case of insanity on all other grounds and for all 
other purposes, the mere capacity of khnuewing that the 
act was morally wrong is held to be a sudicient ground of 
criminal imputability. So, after the age of seven, evidence 
is admissible to prove the presence of such exceptional pre- 
cocity as may rebut the general presumption of imnocence. 

If the criminal law was not supposed to stand 
upon quite a different footing in respect of a diffusion of 
a knowledge of it and of its close correspondence with 
the leading principles of morality current in the State at 
the time, these practices would be glaringly cruel and 
unjust. but so far from being so (although they admit of 
many improvements), they are obvious expedients for 
combining the policy of executing the criminal law in a 
rigorously universal manner with that of exculpating 
persons proved to be irrcsponsible. 
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It may be doubted, indeed, whether the extension of 
" the principle to the protection of a wife who commits a 
crime in the presence of her husband is altogether favour- 
able to public morality, or to the encouragement of 
wholesome relations between husbands and wives. And 
it is certain that, from a medical point of view, the test 
of a prisoner knowing that an act was morally wrong, 
is a most ingutlicient test. It is an instance of the 
incvitable tendency of the best and of the originally 
inost elastic legal processes to harden into stringent rules. 

Thus it is in accordance with what is best in the 
principle above expounded that when insanity 1s alleged 
as a ground of criminal exculpation, not only the fact of 
it, but the nature and extent of it, should be search- 
ingly investigated. But it is against that principle to 
apply the test of mere knowledge on the patient’s part 
of either moral or legal facts. 


That attention is directed in the exccution of criminal 
law to the mental situation and antecedents of the 
accused, in a much higher degree than in the execution of 
other parts of the law, is obvious from various indications 
supphed by the legal systems of all countries. Participa- 
tion in a crime, even to the limited extent of whai is 
meant in the language of English statutes by “aiding, 
abetting, comforting,” must necessarily come under the 
control of the criminal law, as much as doing the main 
act in which the crime characteristically consists. But 
participation admits of an indefinite number of degrees; 
and though it may, at one end of the scale, be scarcely, if 
at all, distinguishable from the actual committal of the 
offence, yet, at the other end, it may be shaded off indefi- 
nitely till it becomes nothing more than a latent personal 
sympathy of some sort, possibly after the act, with the 
true offender. To describe in terms or to test by a judicial 


The whole history of the English criminal law is a 
remarkable monument of the perilous tendency in this 
part of the law to overstep its natural bounds, and to 
become transformed into an instrument of moral inquisi- 
tion, and thereby of political tyranny. This is especially 
illustrated in the cases of treason and of certain (so called) 
“misdemeanours,” particularly that of conspiracy. The 
law of cruninal libels might algo, in some of its aspects, be 
cited to the same purpose. 

It is said to have been the uncertainty of the law of 
treason and the abuses to which that uncertainty gave 
rise Which occasioned the enactment of the leading, and 
still subsisting, statute on the subject, that of the twenty- 
fifth year of Edward III. It is curious, however, that 
even the legislature, which enacted that statute, expressly 
for the purpose of finally removing doubts and of arresting 
the arbitrary definitions of the crime of treason which were 
constantly springing up, seem to have distrusted their 
own work, and by express words left it open to the judges 
to consult the legislature as often as they chose, as to 
whether any new crime already committed did fall within 
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the statute or not. The history of the “constructive” 
treasons which have been built upon this celebrated Act 
is well known. The terms of the Act themselves are 
remarkable in the present relation as showing how feebly 
an immature society grasps after the true functions of 
criminal law dnd yet how imperiously the necessity of the 
case obliges them to do homage to those functions. 

The Statute of Treasons, and those later ones which 
are based upon it, are the only important laws in England 
which are expressly directed, not against outward acts, but 
against mental states. The main offence is “compassing 
or imagining” the death of the king. The test of the 
offence, however, is the being “ provably attainted of open 
deed.” Thus the open deed was not the offence, but the 
evidence of the offence. In the progress of time and of 
public liberty the nature of the crime became more and 
more precisely described by a long series of judicial deci- 
sions, and the sort of evidence essential to conviction more 
and more accurately defined by statutes. 

Though the statute of Edward JIL is still in force, it 
is not probable that the constructive extensions of it 
would be revived at the present day, should an indict- 
ment be framed upon it. Recent statutes, however, of 
the present reign have, Sy converting into ordinary 
felonies a vast number of offences previously eompre- 
hended, by constructive interpretation, under the statute 
of Edward HE, gone far to supersede the necessity for 
recourse to that statute. 


The history of the English distinction between felonies 
and misdemeanours, and of the gradual construction of the 
latter class of crimes, is a further instance of the divergence 
from its true course to which criminal law is peculiarly 
prone. The earliest crimes known to English law seem to 
have been all classed either as treasons or felonies’ Both 
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these classes of crimes had relation to the feudal obliga- 
tions which every one, except the king, owed to a superior 
lord. “Treason” was a positive offence against the lord’s 
person or authority, and implies (as Blackstone says) in 
its very name, “a betraying, treachery or breach of faith.” 
“Felony” is a far more general term, though*f very doubt- 
ful etymology. “°It imports all those offenees of which the 
feudal consequence was the forfeiture of all the offender's 
lands and goods. Thus the original definition of the only 
term what covered the most signal crimes was entirely 
based on the technicalities of the feudal system, and no 
space was left for offenees, however injurious to others or 
detrimental to the commonwealth, which did not fall 
within the definition. 

Gradually, however, the courts of justice elaborated 
anew class of offences, in accordance with the demands 
of a rapidly developing society. The technical mode in 
which this new class of so-called “misdemeanours ” first 
came to the surface was by treating them fas they are 
technically treated at this day) as civil injuries, delicts 
or “torts,’ in which the Crown represents the person 
injured, or plaintiff Fiom the nature of the case, how- 
ever, there was no Jimiting definition of misdemeanours 
to start with; and the only degeription of them that could 
be given would be that of such infractions of the publie 
peace or of private rights as were not contained in the 
class of felonies, and vet, from a joint moral and political 
standpoint, demanded punishment and repression, It 
has been said that the very laxity of such a description 
as this was of great service, because it enabled courts of 
justice to keep pace with the unceasing averessions of 
influential persons who were exempt from all other con- 
trol and would readily have evaded any precisely written 
rules of law. This may be historically true, but it is only 
saying in other words that, in a barbarous cundition of 
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society, law has a very feeble hold on even the weightiest 
persons in the country; and therefore that a subtitute, 
however rough and perilous, must be found for law in 
the despotic powers conceded to courts of justice. It is 
a, defence of tyranny as the only refuge from anarchy. 

Of the actual misdemeanours gradually created in the 
way above described, the creation of some has really con- 
formed to the true aims of the criminal law, while that 
of others has signally conflicted with those aims. Among 
those misdemeanours the recognition of which is attended 
with the greatest public advantage are attempts to com- 
wit prave crimes, 

There is often a moral, and always a political, dis- 
tinction between an inchoate and a consummate crime. 
It may often be that a person pauses on commencing to 
commit an offence and is brought to a better mind by the 
very imminence of his own further action. He has 
willed the first step in the offence and has taken it; but 
as yet has not willed, or at least has not taken, a further 
step. There is every reason for encouraging an offender 

pause at this stage; and this may be effected by 
varying the penalty at each stave of the offence, assum- 
ing the offence to be a divisible one. 

The dithiculty is that, thoygh the consummate crime may 
be in the highest degree defimte, what is an attempt may 
be, in an equal devree, indefinite. In the one ease the 
completed act throws a back ward light upon the intention; 
in the other case the absence of a completed act renders 
the intention, at the best, ambiguous, and therefore one 
the true character of which must be collected from sur- 
rounding circumstances. Thus, when a homicide has been 
actually committed, it may indeed call for a very long and 
anxious inquiry to determine whether it is a murder, & 
manslaughter, or accidental and justifiable killing. But 
if no man has been killed, and the only evidence there is 
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“ MISPRISION 
points to some one having injured another in a way which 
might possibly have resulted in death, the question 


whether the injury was an ineffectual attempt to murder 
or was a completed act of its kind must depend upon a 
far larger and more complex class of considerations. 

So in the English offence of “misprisiof ” of treason, 
which is, in fact, a sort of misdemeanour, though generally 
called by its own specific name, the offence is one that 
in some aspects might seem purely mental and therefore 
open to the most dangerously uncertain constructions. 
“Misprision of treason,” says Blackstone, “consists of the 
bare knowledge and concealment of treason, without any 
degree of assent thereto.” This concealment becomes 
criminal if the party apprised of the treason does not, 
as soon as conveniently may be, reveal it to some judge 
of assize or justice of the peace. Thus, in truth, the 
actual offence is the not revealing the treason in the way 
preseribed. 

But the most remarkable illustration of the dangerous 
licence into which judicial legislation on criminal law 
is apt to run is supplied by the Engtish Jaw of eon- 
spiracy, a law winch has been defended in some quarters 
on the very ground of the arbitrary power it places in 
the hands of judves, and ofe the limitations of publie 
liberty which it renders possible under the cloak of legal 
prosecutions. 

“The modern law of conspiracy,” says Mr. R. S. 
Wright, in his erudite and exhaustive treatise on the 
subject, “has grown out of the application to cases of con- 
“gpiracy, properly so called, and as defined by the statute 
“of the 33 Edw. L, of the early doctrine that since 
“the gist of a crime was in the intent, a criminal intent 
“manifested by any act done in furtherance of it might 
“be punishable, although the act done did not amount in 
“law to an actual attempt.” Mr. Wright goes on to point 
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out ‘how the doctrine gradually took form that the 
criminality of a conspiracy is not to be measured by the 
criminality of the object of the conspiracy, and that “it 
has long been established law that a combination to 
defraud may be criminal, although the proposed deceit is 
not such as Would be criminal apart from the combina- 
tion.” It will be seen at once how inimical this principle 
is to public liberty, when it is recollected upon what 
uncertain and multifarious sorts of evidence the fact of 
conspiracy, that is, of an agreement between two or more 
persons to do acts of certain specific kinds, must generally 
be established. How vague and how far related to merely 
moral considerations might be the object of an indictable 
conspiracy will be understood from the following language 
of Lord Mansfield in 1773 :—* Whatever is contra bonos 
mores et decorum the principles of our law prohibit, and 
the king’s court, as the general censor and guardian of the 
public manners, is bound to restrain and punish.” This 
passage, indeed, may be called the reductio ad absurdum 
of that theory of the criminal law which treats it asa 
direct instrument, more than anything else, of improving 
national morality. The mere description of the general 
principle which has underlain the English law of 
conspiracy is In itself a sufficient refutation of the theory 
because of the moral and political dangers it conceals 
under a most plausible outside. 

Sometimes a@ crime is said to be agvravated, and even 
its name changed, if it be committed concurrently with 
other crimes, or by a person previously convicted of crimes 
of alike nature. In these cases, the moral condition of 
the prisoner as asubject of puntshment isthe only reason 
for altering the conception of the crime. The matter 
more properly belones to the general consideration of 
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It has been intimated above that criminal law 
vacillates between two dispositions drawing it in opposite 
directions—one, that of bestowing excessive attention on 
the ethical condition of the possible offender; the other, 
that of exhibiting comparative indifference to this con- 
dition, the main attention being concenttated on ‘the 
nature and consequences of the act. It js in its latter 
aspect that criminal law most widely diverges, both 
positively and negatively, from the requirements of 
current moral sentiment. Criminal law erects into 
public offences a number of acts to which the mogalist is 
wholly indifferent, and forbears to take cognizance of a 
vast number of not dissimilar acts which the mworalist 
regards with the gravest concern. 

This arbitrary creation of offences is most conspicuous 
in the long and ever increasing list of what are sometimes 
called “police offences” in Enwlish law,and which nearly 
correspond with the confrarentions of the French 
criminal code. They are an eminently modern inven- 
tion, and indecd flow, partly, from complexities of social 
existence which have no parallel in former times; and, 
partly, from theorics of the relation of the imdividual 
citizen to the whole organizn of Which he is a member 
which are likewise, in their gpopular predominance at 
least, entirely novel. The general sulycet of the province 
of Government, in its wider aspects, will be discussed 
in a later chapter. The necessity and consequences of 
multipiving the classes of petty offences having no 
relation, or having only an inverted relation, to public 
morality, may appropriately be examined here by way 
of introduction tu the tupie of the administration of 
criminal law. 

It is of great importance in estimating the value of a 
system of criminal law, especially in refercuce to the 
smaller and more artiticial offences, not to alluw the 
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judgment to be blinded by the modern apology which is 
#0 commonly made for bad legislation, to the effect that 
when a nation has the advantage of representative insti- 
tutions and self-government, all jealousy of undue 
encruachment on public liberty by the law-making 
authority is out of the question, No one is henceforth 
held to be entitled to utter a protest aainst any whole 
class of laws, though he may suitably enough advocate 
the repeal of some laws and the enactment of others on 
the ground of the superior utility of the one over the 
other. Representative institutions (it is said), if adequate 
to their purpose, are a suflicient guarantee against wide- 
spread abuses of the legislative power, and the ultimate 
hold which every citizen has upon his own representative 
is such as to relieve him from any continuing anxiety as 
to wholesale aggressions being made, in the name of law, 
upon publie liberty. 

The value, however, of representative institutions as 
@ security against despotism depends, first, upon the 
amount of public attention which is directed to legisla- 
tion; secondly, upon the kind of machinery employed in 
exccuting the criminal law, and the facility of redress 
provided in case of excess or abuse by otheers of the 
executive; thirdly, upon the legislation, at all its stages, 
being direct and not deleyated to subordinate authorities. 
It is needless to add that the truly representative com- 
position of the legislative body,—as being an exact mirror 
of the interests, claims, and sentiments of all classes and 
persons in the community,—and the absence of all laws 
which on the face of them sacrifice the liberty of many 
or all to the advantage, or luxurious pursuits, or volup- 
tuous habits, of a few, are essential conditions precedent to 
the existence of any security at all against despotism 
introduced under the covert of an interminable series of 
police offences, 
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In modern States, and notably in England, which 
enjoys more credit than any other for the success of its 
parliamentary and representative institutions, amidst the 
mass of incessant legislation, the topics which attract 
public attention are necessarily extremely few, and are 
generally least ofall such as most nearly touch the ultimate 
nerve of public ‘liberty. These last topics are devoid of 
any party interest, and are either handed over to a knot 
of speciali-ts inflamed with the glowing report of a one- 
sided committee of either House, or are hastily dispatched, 
at the bidding of a minister of the Crown, in a thin and 
jaded assembly, and at an hour of the night or a time of 
the year when even the show of an animated controversy 
can safely be eluded, 

The danger is the greater from the enormous multi- 
tude of projects which are constantly being pressed upon 
Parhament by small professional or fanatical coteries 
with no object at heart but that of securing a fair 
field for the temporary trial of their own nestrum, 
Resistance is all the more ditheult from the prevalent 
fashion ino political argument of making the decisien 
of every question turn solely upon the calculable con- 
sequences of adopting a certain course, In this way 
the advocate fora new repressive measure has an enor- 
mous advantage over any opponent who might venture 
to withstand him, for the former can usually calculate 
some good or specious consequences to arise from the 
measure ; while the latter, shut out from availing himself 
of the best and most exhaustive catalogue of  con- 
sequences Woplied in a proneiple, may be unable to 
exhibit in a tabulated form all the possible evils of the 
proposed law. 

The second test of the value of representative institu- 
tions, as a security for public liberty, so far as this is 
affected by the criminal law. was said tw be the nature 
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of the machinery employed in executing the law and the 
facility for redress provided in cases of abuse. The 
execution of the criminal law demands the co-operation 
of a vast number of subordinate officials, necessarily not 
very far removed in point of education, culture, or moral 
sentiment from the members of that section of society 
ainongst which breaches of law may be commonly looked 
for. At the same time, these officials are, from the nature 
of their duties, in the closest rapport with one another, 
and are likely to be over stimulated by all the solici- 
tationg of professional zeal. The result must be that 
while circumstances are such that the temptations to 
intimidation, brutality, and corruption are likely to 
abound, those exposed to the temptations are most un- 
favourably situated for resistance. 

It, no doubt, is true that by a careful selection of the 
officials and by efficient management the possible mischicfs 
may be largely reduced. but it is to be noticed that 
under a@ representative, Just as much as, or even more 
than, under any other system of government, those who 
govern the police will protect those persons best who 
are capable of making most noise. And yet these 
persons, being generally rich and influential by com- 
parison, are the very persons who can the best protect 
themselves. 

It is to be noted again that a sinzle rash or unserupu- 
lous police official can every dav intlict an amount of 
damave on innocent persons which all the discretion of 
the rest of the force cannot be said to atone for. In 
the case of some offences the mere preferring of a ground- 
Jess charge, even if it be instantly disproved, may inflict 
an irreparable injury ; and there are some charges closely 
connected with the general moral character which are 
easily made, and yet which it may require a mass of 
not easily procurable evidence to disprove 
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What has been hitherto said applies to the police 
under all possible systems of criminal law, and, there- 
fore, much of the evil and danver is inevitable. All that 
can be done is to endeavour to limit the mischief, and to 
resort to real securities, and not to the fondly fancied 
immunity supposed to be provided by representative 
institutions : . 

The real securities that may be resorted to are (1) the 
creation of no crimes in which the criminal act os not 
capable of being described with the highest amount of 
definiteness ; (2) the refusal to any class of police aflicials, 
however presumably respectable, of any general control, 
having relation to moral character, of any order of persons, 
other than (perhaps) convicted criminals still undergoing 
a reforinatory discipline; (3) insistance on the necessity 
of procuring @ Warrant from a mayistrate for the commit- 
tal of a prisoner in all eases either before or immediately 
after his apprehension; (4) maintenance of the principle 
that no prisoner should be detained longer than a week 
in custody, whatever the ground of detention, without a 
public or (only if he prefers it, a private) magisterial 
examination, in Which the burden of proof is entirely 
east on the accuser, Who must give his evidence on oath 
or in such other form as makes him judicially responsible 
and who must submit himself to cross-examination by 
the accused or those who represent him; (5) ample pro- 
vision fur rendering the police legally responsible for 
malicious, corrupt, or grossly careless prosecutions. 

The above are cardinal principles of public lberty 
which have gradually, after long strugyles, welded 
themselves into the verv fabric of the English constitu- 
tion, and which, in all the best-known crimes, are 
invariably recownized. There are, however, offences 
recently created, in an evil hour, by act of parliament, 
as to which not one of these principles is recognized. 
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The sufferers are poor, helpless, and obscure. The end 
sought carries with it a plausible show of sanitary 
precautions. Selfish and indolent men and women call it 
“freedom when themselves are free;” and there are even 
honest persons, especially some of the most loyal and pro- 
fessedly religious, who are haunted by a confused and 
indolent notion that whatever a “ representative ” 
asseinbly wills is right. 

It was said, thirdly, that any great use of subordinate 
legislation, even in a representative government, is likely 
to leads to a dangerous abuse of the criminal law. Such 
subordinate legislation isa necessary consequence of what 
has already been spoken of as the excessive amount of 
work which befalls a representative assembly in the 
present day. For instance, the English parliament is 
constantly deputing to persons or bodies of persons, in 
greater or less dependence on itself, the task of creating a 
vast number of the rules of law which practically become 
portion of the criminal law of the country. 

Such persons or bodies are the different departments 
of the Privy Council, Municipal Corporations, the Home 
Secretary, and the head of the Metropolitan Police. The 
rules thus made are, to all intents, criminal laws, inasmuch 
as the persons who infrihge them are punished in a 
definite way, and the State does its utmost to tind out 
who they are, and to bring them to justice. But the 
public control over these laws is extremely infirm and 
irregularly exercised, owing to the indirectness and 
secrecy with which they are made; and, unless they 
accidentally attach themselves to some question of current 
interest, or unless newspapers, in the dearth of more 
entertaining matter, bring them into notice, the fact of 
their coming into existence is likely to escape attention 
altogether. 

There is one other danger te public liberty, in the 


earlier stages of the execution of the criminal law, which 
must here be alluded to; that is, the danger encountered 
by foreigners or even others of being delivered up to 
another Government on the ground of crimes alleged to 
have been committed by them in the terrjtory of that 
Government. The danger is twofold ; first, that a foreign 
Government may demand the delivery either of one of its 
own citizens or of sume else on the ground of the com- 
mission of an offence which, if committed, is no offence at 
all by the laws of the country in which the fugitive is 
now residing, or is identical only in name with some 
offence recognized as such in that country. The direct 
object in this case may be a purely political one, and the 
allegation of crime may be only a subterfuge. Secondly, 
the evidence upon which an accused would be put upon 
his trial nay be very different in the two countries, 

The safest precautions to take are those now univer- 
sally taken by England in all her Extradition Treaties 
By a recent statute the offences in view of which extra- 
dition treaties may be made, though very numerous, are 
carefully tabulated. The same evidence which is needed 
for committal in cases of offences alleged to have been 
committed here is needed in the case of ollences alleged to 
have been committed elsewhere. And at every stage of 
the proceedings opportunity is provided for the magistrate, 
a judge, or a secretary of State, to release the accused on 
the ground that a political motive is at the root of the 
charge. 


The three points to which attention must chicfly be 
directed both in estimating and guarding the sccuritics 
for personal liberty, as respects encroachments by the 
executive in any particular cuuntry, are apprehension, 
detention, and trial 

No persons or class of persons must be under the cring- 
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ing fear of having imputed to them offences of which 
they are innocent, and of being taken into custody in 
consequence of such imputation. They must not be liable 
to be detaincd in custody without so much as a prima 
facie case being made out, such as, in the opinion of 
a responsible’ judicial oflicer, raises a presumption of 
guilt, They must not be lable to be detained for an 
indefinite time without having the question of their guilt 
or Innocence investigated by the best attainable methods. 
When the fact comes to be inquired into, the best attain- 
able methods of eliciting the truth must be used. In 
default of any one of these securities public liberty must 
be said to be propurtionately at a very low ebb. 

Assuming, then, that, in favour of public liberty, all 
crimes have been accurately defined by law, and that the 
police have been carefully selected and properly instructed ; 
that, furthermore, every precaution has been taken to 
secure, at the earlicst possible moment, the co-operation 
of a judicial authority such as is implied in the need of 
procuring a warrant for the apprehension of an accused 
person; and that the accused is not finally committed 
for trial without a formal preliminary investigation 
before a competent authority, nor without full oppor- 
tunity being offered to the aecused of explaining away 
suspicious appearances; the next essential conditions 
of public liberty are that the accused be not needlessly 
kept in prison if his appearance at his final trial can 
be ensured in some other way, and that the time of 
his trial be neither too long distant, nor be capable of 
change at the arbitrary will of the executive. 

These two last conditions are ensured in England, and 
in those countries (including all the American States) 
which have borrowed their criminal procedure from 
England, by the constitutional principle that excessive 
“bail” shall not be required, and by the Habeas Corpus 
Act and the later amendments of it 
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The question of “bail,” or security for appearance at 
the time of trial, is one presenting peculiar difticulties, 
inasmuch as the propricty of letting an accused person 
out on bail, and the quantity of bail to be demanded, 
must necessarily depend upun a variety of circumstances 
peculiar to each particular case. Such circifmstances are 
the atrocity of the offence and the punishment attached to 
it; the pecuniary means of the prisoner and of the persons 
whom he is able to present as ready to become securities 
for him ; and even the general character of the evidence 
as already, at such an early stage of the proceedings, 
disclosed. The estimate of the value of the various con- 
siderations thus involved must be a purely discretionary 
matter, and, in many cases, no two magistrates would 
come to exactly the same decision. Thus it is impossible 
to direct magistrates by law when to require bail, and 
how much to require, without running a great risk ot 
thereby frequently defeating the ends of justice. The 
discreet selection of magistrates and the publeity of the 
proceedings, accompanied by msistence upon the maxim 
that “excessive bail” is not to be demanded, are the 
solitary (thouvh by no mesns valucless) safeyuards of 
public liberty when threatened in this respect. 

The English Habeas Corpus Act, introduced and earried 
with the utmost dithculty in Charles I1’s time, and 
having for its object the providing an effectual machinery 
for obtaining the ancient writ of “Habeas Corpus,” is far 
the most stringent remedy ever devised in any country 
against illeval detention in prison and capricious poste 
ponement of trial It has been extended so as to apply 
to all persons kept in forcible restraint or captivity, even 
where thie officers of the executive are not the responsible 
persons. 

The effect of the statute and of its more recent 
amendments is to enable any one detained anywhere 
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against his will to have, at the shortest possible notice, 
the legality of his detention publicly investigated and 
adjudicated upon; and, in the event of the detention 
proving illegal, to obtain his instant release. In some 
cases a warrant of commitment for treason or felony, or a 
legal conviction, may be in itself a sufficient return to the 
writ, and may,obviate further proceedings. But where 
such exceptions do not apply, heavy penalties are 
threatened against the judge who refuses to issue the 
writ and against inferior officers who do not execute it 
Special, provisions are made in the act for speedy trial of 
prisoners at a definitely named time. 

It is impossible to read of or call to mind the long 
and crucl imprisonments for purely political purposes 
which, within very recent times, were so common in 
Rome and Naples, without insisting that the only effec- 
tual security ayainst the possible occurrence of such 
abuses in any State is the enactment and loyal support 
of such a statute as this. There have been times indeed 
in which the English legislature has taken the bold step 
of temporarily suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, both 
in England and (more recently) in Ireland. But to give 
such uncontrolled power to the executive as this suspen 
sion carries with it implies either that a condition of civil 
war (and therefore the abrogation for the time of all 
law) is very nearly reached, or else that there is 
entertained a perilous confidence in that very Executive 
authority, the folly or supineness of which may, probably 
enough, have occasioned the evils which invite the remedy. 


Assuming, then, that the prisoner is broucht to trial in 
due course of law, the next question that presents itself 
is as to the mode of trial which is conducive in the 
highest degree to the vindication of innocence and the 
exposure of guilt At this point one great institution 
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which has prevailed most extensively in England, though 
it is now being copied by many of the Eurvpean States, 
that of trial by jury, as applicd in criminal procedure, 
claims attention. ' 

The institution of trial by jurv and the reason of 
its universal popularity would seem to ‘nave a close 
connection with what has already begn pointed out 
as the moral clement which is so conspicuous in the 
analysis of the most common legal crimes. The estima- 
tion of this moral element is somehow felt to be more 
satisfactory entrusted to a body of ordinary persons 
without any predisposition to adopt artificial distinctions, 
and without anv technical training, than to a judve whose 
professional habits of thought mizht induce him to leave 
out of account some of the roucher elements of moral 
judgment which are the basis of action in conunon life. 
Furthermore, there is no doubt a scarcely conscious senti- 
ment that the selemn act of awarding punishment 
demands the acquiescence of a representative body of the 
people as a whole; and that the jury, however casually 
chosen, forms such a representative body. 

These explanations of the popular attachment to jury- 
trial are Wholly independent of the more obvious reasons 
for introducing and adhering to it as the best possible 
corrective to such influences as, even in the best organized 
systems of administration, the executive may still contrive 
to exert over the judicial bench. The questions as to the 
number of persons required to constitute a jury, and as 
to the number of the jurymen required to assent to a 
verdict, are questions rather of calculable convenience 
than of political principle. A larger number, however, 
may well be required to constitute a jury for trying the 
heavier crimes; and, instead of requiring unanimity, the 
consent of some large number, short of all, would seem 
rather expedient in order to provide against the occasional 
presence of excessive prejudice, ignorance, or irrationality. 
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The fact already noticed that trial by jury supplies a 
popular and not unsuitable mode of estimating the moral 
element that enters into criminality also discloses the 
source of a serious difficulty which attends that form of 
trial In any case that presents itself, the complete 
judicial snyetivavian resolves itself into two parts which 
are always quite distinct from one another, though they 
may be blended in procedure; or, from its comparatively 
insignificant importance in any given case, one part may 
occasionally seem lost in the other. 

These two parts are the inquiry (1) what is the rule 
of law which is alleged to have been infringed, and 
the inquiry (2) whether any given person has really 
infringed it. The sceond inquiry may present itself in 
three different forms, according as the fact of the in- 
fringement is doubtful, the identity of the person 
accused with the person who has committed the crime 
is doubtful, or both the one and the other are doubt- 
ful The simplest cases, fur instance, are where there 
is abundant and wholly unchallenged evidence that 
(say) a murder has been committed by some one, and the 
only question is whether the prisoner at the bar is the 
person who has committed the murder; or where there is 
geod reason for doubt whether a blow was struck with 
intention to kill, but there is no doubt that it was the 
prisoner who struck the blow. 

It is not, however, all criminal cases in which the line 
can be sharply drawn between questions of fact such as 
these, according to their various dezrees of complexity, 
and what are called questions of law. In many cases the 
rule of law and the state of the facts are so implicated 
one with the other that it is very hard, if not impossible, 
to relegate one part of the inquiry to one tribunal and 
the other part to another. 

In countries where trial by jurv prevails, and most 
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decisively so in England, it is customary to reserve all 
questions in which the existence or interpretation of a 
rule of law is involved toa skilled and professional judge, 
and to leave all other questions to the jury. But, in 
some cases, the previous decision as to what is matter of 
law and what matter of fact, though a furely logical 
rather than a leval question, is usually left to the judge; 
and, through this loophole, a dangerous 6pportunity has 
been afforded for the encroachment of judges upon the 
province of the more popularly constituted tribunal. 

It is true the line between the two classes of questions 
must, in cach ease of difficulty, be drawn by some one, and 
the judve, in all cases where he is not detlected from the 
rivht path by what Bentham called a “sinister” interest, 
is more likely to be competent to give a correct logical 
decision than a casually chosen jury. The only precau- 
tion in favour of public liberty that can be taken is to 
guard by statute the province of the jury in all those 
cases in which at onee questions of law and of fact are 
particularly apt to be intermingled, and in which the 
political impartiality of judges, as a class, could in critical 
times least be relied upon. 

Mr. Fox’s Libel Act, which practically entitled juries 
to determine the question of whe ther an alleged Tihel was 
a libel or not, and freed them from the restraint, iiposed 
upon them by hich judicial authority, of being compelled 
to confine themselves to the question of publication,-— the 
libellous quality of the writing being left for investivation 
by the judee—affords a specimen both of the mode in 
which matters of law and of fact do become blended in 
practice, and of the mode in which, for purposes of 
political security, an arbitrary separation between them 
ean be cilected by statute. 

Not indeed that this or any other statute can exempt 
juries from the necessity of finding their verdicts in 
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accordance with law, and, therefore, of deferring to the 
guidance of the judge as to what the state of the law is. 
Mr. Fox’s Lill Act gives juries as much freedom of acquit- 
ting or convicting in cases of Libel as juries have in the 
ease of other crimes, but no more. Juries, indeed, are not, 
by the law of England, punishable for finding a perverse 
verdict, if it be not a corrupt one, and fn criminal cases 
there is no appeal from the verdict of a jury. But it is 
none the less a strongly recognized moral and _ political 
duty of jurymen which is enforced by every ‘sort of 
sanction, short of a legal one, to measure the guilt Gf 
any) of the prisoner by the legal description of the 
offenee, and not to strain the legal description of the 
offence xo as to adapt it to the moral situation or deserts 
of the prisoner, 

There is always a perceptible tendency, in the case of 
some of the most important class of crimes, to introduce, 
even with the connivance of the judge, a principle of 
haphazard justice or Lynch law which is only a rough 
alternative for anarchy. In the case of seditious or 
malicious libels, in that of seditious conspiracies, and in 
that of murder, the reluctance of juries to be guided by 
any definite legal rule, and the tendency of judges to 
warp the existing rules so qs to cover or exclude the case 
before them, is a patent and ominous fact 

In France this tendency has given rise to the intro- 
duction of the verdict of “extenuating circumstances ;” 
and in England it is) proposed in some quarters to 
leave it to the jury to determine whether an offence 
which is murder according to the legal description shall 
be classed as in the “first” or in the “second degree,” the 
capital penalty being assigned to the former class alone. 
There are, no doubt, peculiar difficulties in distinguishing 
the province of the judge and the jury in the case of 
murder, both because of the varieties of psychological 
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eccentricity which, through the insufficiency of legal 
expression, are necessarily comprehended in one legal 
category, and because the penalty usually assigned to 
murder is neither susceptible of reparation, graduation, or 
recall The French practice and the suggested English one 
have this in common that they refer the qestion of the 
infliction of the dighest punishment to the casual sympa- 
thies orantipathies of a particular jury. In such cirenm- 
stances moral considerations (including all the false moral 
notions prevalent in a partially educated and, perhaps, 
highly intlamed section of the community) are likely to 
have an overwhelonng weight. What is an offence in one 
court is not one in another; and what is punished with 
death to-day is held to be an act attributable to the most 
generous and worthy motives to-morrow, 

It is not probable that anv selution of the real 
difficulty will be discovered so long as capital punish- 
ment is retained. The prerogative of pardon reserved 
to the executive is one familiar and larvely used mode 
of solution. But, to the extent to which it is used, it 
induces insecurity in the administration of law, and 
counteracts the exemplary effect of a pubhe trial and 
sentence. Not indeed that, in view of the rough and 
imperfect instrumentality at, hand for discovering the 
truth, this ultimate preventive of cruel injustice ean 
be dispensed with. But the more publicity that can be 
given to the proceedings of those who advise the 
exercise of the prerogative, and the more intelligible 
the grounds of the exercise, the less will be the amvuunt 
of anarchy which the prerogative itself tends to in- 
troduce into the administration of criminal law. 


In the whole course of criminal proceedings, from the 
apprebension of an accused persun to the moment of his 
conviction or acquittal, there are two celebrated methods 
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cf procedure to some extent opposed to one another, and 
which may be roughly characterized as the English and 
the Foreivn method. The two theories upon which the 
methods severally rest are closely connected with opposed 
views of the functions of Government and of the relation 
of the individual citizen to the State. 

The whole tendency of the events«which make up 
English history has been to develop the smaller groups, 
such as those of the family, the parish, the county, and 
the borough, at the expense, in some measure, of the 
centralized force of the greatest group of all, the State. 
Now, it is through the dignified sclf-consciousness and 
throuch the constant exercise of his faculties which 
membership of a confined group at once necessitates and 
develops that the individual person acquires a conscious- 
ness of moral claim and right which is anterior and 
superior to that of subordination to any system of mere 
external force. 

It is true that important institutions have been 
constantly developing the relation of the smaller groups 
to the great one, otherwise the State could never have 
survived. Such institutions were the relics dong abiding) 
of the feudal system, the growing system of parliamentary 
representation, the circuits: of the judges finally organized 
by Henry IL, the centr al courts at W estuunster, and the 
personal connection of the Church hierarchy and the 
aristocracy with the court. Parallels to these two sets of 
opposed influences, dissolving and uniting, could no doubt 
be produced from the histories of France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain. 

But the peculiarity of the phenomenon, as exhibited 
in England, is that (owing, among other causes, to 
its insular position, to the peculiar circumstances of the 
Norman conquest. and to the course taken by the Reform- 
ation in this country) the free reciprocal action of the two 
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sets of rival influences, centripetal and centrifugal, has 
proceeded with unbroken regularity for more than cight 
hundred years, The inheritance of this advantageous 
position (for such it must be named) has been reaped by 
the United States 

The consequence of this course which the 4evelopment 
of English life has taken is that it has become a rooted 
constitutional principle that the pursuit “of the guilty 
must be conducted, from first to last, with the utmost 
caution not to accuse or to nplicate the innocent. Tt has 
been felt in England that criminal law and its adiministra- 
tion are everywhere the natural avenues through Which 
the executive encroaches on personal liberty. At some 
stages in the provress of the nation, the State trials 
atforded seandalons instances of this faet. But) the 
national institutions and the fixed sentunent of liberty ain 
this country were too strong for the example to spread or 
to last. In better times, the notion of individual claims 
to immunity trom ountounded= charges reeovered itself, 
and became more and more connected with the demand 
that acensed persons should be treated with the utmost 
induleence and even tenderness up to the time of their 
conviction. 

It was not, indeed, till very recent times that pri- 
soners were allowed the help of counsel, or that) the 
rules of evidenee were construed as strictly agniust them 
as for them; but the origin of this ditference no doubt 
lay in a belief that it was for the prosecutor to make 
out every part of his case se conclusively as to adimiut of 
no sort of conceivable defence. 

Nor did this defence of the innocent spring from any 
softness in the Enulish character or disposition to be lenient 
to criminals; on the contrary, the English have been ex- 
ceptionally harsh,and alinost savage, in awarding punish- 
ment to convicted criminals In speaking of a severe 
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statute passed in Henry VIII’s reign, by which death 
was awarded as a punishment for persistent vagabondage 
Mr. Froude (vol. i. p. 86) says—* In point of justice as well 
“as of prudence, it harmonized with the iron temper of 
“the ave, and it answered well for the government of a 
* fieree and Powerful people, in whose hearts lay an intense 
“hatred of rascality, and among whom no one need have 
‘lapsed into évil courses except by deliberate preference 
“for them. The moral substance of the English must have 
“Iven strong indeed when it admitted of such stringent 
‘treatment; but, on the whole, they were ruled as they 

preferred to be ruled; and if wisdom may be tested by 
“ suceess, the manner in which they passed the creat crisis 
“of the Reformation is the best justitication of their 
‘ prince.” 

It is not saying too much with respect to what is 
characteristically the foreign method of criminal proce- 
dure to alleze that, in the administration of eriminal law, 
considerations of pubhe liberty are wholly nevlected. It 
is of course essential to the well-being of a State that 
most eriminals should be detected and punished; but 
this must be done so as to be as much as possible con- 
sistent with attaining other equally important ends, one 
of which is the maintenance of personal liberty. 

It may be that the Enelish method, especially in the 
netual conduct of a trial, by not admitting the evidence of a 
prisoner, errs too much in one direction— indeed, so much as 
often to defeat the olyeet intended. Foran innocent person 
may only he able to establish his innocence by giving a 
connected account. of a series of transactions which, taken 
by themselves, and apart from such explanatory evidence, 
are wholly adverse to him. It might be better at the 
least to allow a prisoner te be examined by the judge, the 
English rules of evidence which confine the whole inquiry 
to matters immediately connected with the actual crime 
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being quite sufficient protection to the innocent against 
inquisitorial and irrelevant questions, 

But the Continental method, of allowing unlimited 
license to the judye to parley throughout the trial with 
the prisoner, must be considered in connection with the 
other and preliminary parts of the proceedings, After 
an intinity of hYpotheses, in the course of provisionally 
supporting cach oof which any number of innocent 
persons may have been imprisoned and privately ex- 
amined, the police, with the help of the publie prose- 
cutor, frame a document the weneral upshot of swhich 
is to identifV the accused with the person who eom- 
mitted the crime. The proof of this identification 
mayo depend upon oan indetinite nomber of manute 
circumstances connected) with the dievraphy of the 
prisoner, and with his moral, social, and political pro- 
elivities from his yveuth up. In itself, so Jong a chain of 
circumstantial evidence may be of the highest value, but 
the evil is that it is this document whieh furnishes the 
groundwork of the judoes examiation of the accused 

Such a econrse is oiviousdy putting an innecent person 
at the vrossest disadvantaye, The very completeness and 
nicety of the theory is already a presumption acainst the 
prisoner; while his memory end habits of observation 
and intraspection may wholly fal him in the attempt to 
explain the acts, sentiments, and motives of the past. No 
doubt such a system generally conviets the guilty, but, 
even Where it dors not also conviet the imnocent, it is an 
outrageous cruclty to practise upon them. 


The general topie of eride nce will be more conveniently 
treated in the chapter on the law of civil procedure, 
though there is one species of evidence which, consider- 
ing its hearing on public hherty, properly belongs to this 
place,—that is, the evidence procurable from the alleged 
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admission or so-called “confessions” of the accused. It 
is obvious that the admissions of an accused person, 
whether obtained before his apprehension or after it, may 
supply the best possible evidence concerning the fact in 
dispute. In some cases, it may be the only evidence pro-. 
curahle; and, in other cases, it may be accompanied by 
such strong confirmatory evidence from other quarters as 
ty form an important link in a chain of criminating or 
exculpating proofs, This sort of evidence, however, 
when obtained out of court and not under the eye of the 
judge and the public, is open to two serious objections. 

In the first place,—owing to the idiosynerasy of par- 
ticular persons, to the strangely mixed motives which are 
known to induce persons to confess crimes they have never 
committed, and to the obstacles which naturally le in the 
way of obtaining an accurate report of what the alleged 
confession really amounts to,—alleged confessions are not 
only unreliable in general, but it is extremely dithcult, 
and often impossible, tu test the decree of reliability in any 
particular case. 

But, in the second place, it 18 in the Iighest degree 
iinpolitie and opposed to public hberty to encourage a 
habit of making confessions, and still more, one of 
extorting or even of invitiyg them. From the ignorance 
of the law which generally prevails among those who are 
Inost, frequently tempted to break it, and from incapacity 
to apprehend the relevancy of questions put to them, or 
the verbal import of their own answers, persons wholly 
innocent are frequently in danger of confessing to crimes 
they have never committed, and they who have com- 
mitted one sort of erime of confessing to another, 

English law, indeed, has done its utmost in outward 
form to surround prisoners with safeguards against the 
consequences of confessions elicited under any sort of 
pressure direct or indirect. But the number of alleged 
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voluntary confessions cited in courts of justice every day 
as made to policemen by prisoners after their apprehen- 
sion proves the impotency of these safeguards. The 
position of an accused person is of itself, apart from all 
extrinsic influence, wholly unfavourable to freedom of 
thought and act. Stupor, surprise, sense of novelty mn 
the situation, afid, most frequently of all, hope of con- 
cillating the police by forbearing to give further trouble, 
all operate in favour of producing involuntary, and there- 
fore generally worthless, confessions. 

But the evil of encouraging the police to procure 
confessions is greater even than that involved im the par- 
ticular injustice which the admission of them as evidence 
generally works. It has been seen that the hardest task 
a State has to envave in is to control the activity of the 
subordinate officers of the executive without compro- 
mising publie order. To permit these officers to imvite 
confessions of offences is to accord an ilimitable and 
wholly uncontrolled extension to their functions. Instead 
of being the trusted and respected Guardians of the pubhe 
peace, and the allies of all in their war against the 
unhappy propensities of a few, they easily become trans- 
formed into the common enemies of all, suspected, hated, 
and feared by all. ° 

It is neclless to say that this consequence is most in- 
exorably certain where a system of detective police 
undistinguished by a uniform, is used. The immediate 
result is that, instead of actively seeking for extrinsic 
evidence, the whole energy of the police is diverted into 
adroitly bringing pressure to bear upon the minds of 
those they suspect. The next result is a silent and 
widespread terrorism, and the birth of a corrupt brood 
of spies and informers. The final result is the immola- 
tion of public liberty, while its names and forms may 
still be scrupulously cherished. 
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Such a fate overtook Rome in its most brilliant 
days; and in the modern multiplication of laws, and 
the reckless extension of the province of government, 
coupled with the crowd of competing sanitary, economic, 
and social theories, loudly crying out for Iegislative 
reeoenition, may be seen signs of a like calamity befalling 
the most outwardly civilized states of Earope. The only 
bulwarks against the danger are to be sought in a deep 
and widely diffused conviction of the meaning and value 
of personal liberty and in a firm grasp of the immutable 
principles of national and individual morality. 


Next in importance to the measure of the security 
afforded by the criminal law for public liberty in the 
mode of apprehending and trying allezed offenders, are 
the sorts of punishments to which convicted persons are 
subject, and the principles upon which the degree of 
punishment to be assigned in particular cases is estimated. 
The consideration of punishment is a very perplexed one, 
as it is difficult to confine it within the limits of any one 
branch of enquiry, and, therefore, it is equally claimed cr 
appropriated by very opposite classes of reasoners who, 
through their combined efforts, somehow rather hamper 
than forward one another's work. It 1s quite possible, 
indeed, to isolate the question of criminal punishment in 
a varicty of ways, though, by so doing, very erroneous 
and mischievous conelusions would be come to. The 
difficulty rather is to look at all sides of the subject at 
onee, and to attrioute its true relative value, and no more, 
to each separate class of considerations. 

The first question to be answered is, as to the superior 
value of fixing by legislation an immutable scale of 
punishments, no discretion whatever being left to the 
judge as to the degree of punishment to be applied in 
the case of a prisoner convicted of a given crime; or of 
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leaving to the judge either some, or an indefinite amount 
of, discretion in applying the punishment. This question 
cannot be answered without reviewing the several ends 
of punishments under the criminal law, an enquiry which 
will serve also to answer the next question to be proposed, 
—that of the most expedient forms of punisfiment for the 
different classes ©f criines. 

The commonly allexed ends of criminal punishment 
are, first and foremost, the prevention of a recurrence of 
the crime, either through the act of the convieted person 
himself, or through that of others; secondly, the moral 
advantage, generally, of the eonvicted person. This 
seeond end hardly comes within the purport of law, and 
much confusion of thought has thowed from fixing undue 
attention upon it and forgetting its relation to the 
former, 

The true position of this alleged end ois that. of 
marking a limit to the modes of pursuiny the former and 
only essential end. In marking such a limit at need 
not be said that the moral clains of the convicted person 
10 being put in the best possible condition for retries ing 
his character are about as strong as can well be imacned. 
It isthe great moral discovery of the present age that vers 
much can be done in this direction without any saer: 
fice of objects more important than itself. Eeonomical 
considerations, calling attention to the loss entailed on 
the community through the perversely conducted and 
wasted life of a single citizen, tend in the same direction. 
Sympathy and huinanity, again, as they become richly 
developed in the community at larze, cannot tolerate the 
infliction of any further amount of punishment than th 
public good or safety imperatively demands, while the 
same sentiinents resent the infliction of certain kinds of 
punishment as an indignity to human nature, not to be 
submitted to as the price uf any public goud whatsvever. 
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In the invention and measurement of criminal punish- 
ments there is, undoubtedly, the widest possible field for 
the operation of instincts of benevolence and moral jus- 
tice. The inducement to indulge these instincts freely is 
all the more potent when it is remembered to what 
extent society in general, by its selfish arrangements, its 
laxity in moral judgments, its encouragement of needless 
inequalitics, and its permission of ignorance, is largely 
responsible for every crime that 1s committed. It is 
bound to make what reparation it can to the offender 
whose crime its own sins have nursed into life. Thus it 
iN impossible to intensify the argument too strongly to 
the effect that the main end of criminal punishment must 
be carried out as far as possible in harmony with the 
secondary end of achieving the moral reformation of the 
particular offender. 

But in some quarters there is a tendency to seek 
for no other end in devising and applying criminal 
punishments than that of reformation ; or else, through 
pre-occupation in pursuit of this last end, to neglect to 
take the steps necessary for securing the higher end of 
enforcing universal obedicnee to the criminal law. 

if a criminal law is wisely constructed, and based 
upon the needs of the wholy community, and not upon the 
arbitrary and tyrannical prejudices of a class, general 
obedience to that law is the first and hivhest requisite 
of political existence. Want of gencral obedience implies 
approaching social dissolution, Universal disobedience 
implies that the State no longer exists. Thus the question 
of the reformation of any number of individual offenders 
ix out of all proportion insigniticant as compared with 
that of securing general obedience to law. The two 
cannot even be put in scales over against one another. 
They are incommensurable quantities 

Assuming, then, that the tirst object to be kept in 
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view is that of securing general obedience to law, it 
remains to be seen how punishments can best be chosen 
and measured in order to achieve this end, it not being 
forgutten that, in selecting between two kinds or degrees 
of punishment, equally etlicacious otherwise, that is to be 
preferred which is least incompatible with the moral 
reformation of the culprit. 

Criminal punishments may operate in the prevention 
of crimes in three distinct ways. Some punishments, as 
those of death, transportation, and imprisonment, by 
removing the offender temporarily or permanently from 
the midst of the society, to that extent foreibly prevent 
him from repeating lus crime, The mutilation of those 
members which have been the instrument of committing 
crimes had a like effect, when such pumishinents were in 
Ure, 

All punishments, again, quite apart from their 
actual quality or degree of severity, serve to mark ima 
distinct and publie way the triumph of society over the 
devices or mischievous Vielence of a recalcitrant citizen. 
The actual inthietion of the punishment re-establishes, 
as it were, the violated order. It reasserts in cimphatie 
terms outraged authority. Tt proves decisively the weak - 
ness and puerility of guilt when brought into conthet 
with the mighty force, moral and physical, of the whole 
State. It is to be noticed that the success of this sort of 
operation must wholly depend upon the certainty of con- 
victions and the rarity of misadventures im the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

It happens, however, fortunately for manhind, that 
the lighter the punishment the more infallible is the 
process of convicting the guilty and of liberating the 
innocent. When the punishinents are severe, or any 
attempt is made to assimilate, by a spurivus and most 
misleading form of calculatiun, the suttering they 
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with the hypothetical suffering resulting from the crime, 
convictions become proportionately irregular and: un- 
certain. The attention of the tribunal (especially when 
it is a popular one) is unconsciously diverted from 
the consideration of evidence—a subject quite enough to 
occupy the whole mind—and is directed to the penal 
consequences of an adverse decision. Thus, in cases where 
the punishment is cither very severe, or, under the cireum- 
stances of the particular case, wholly disproportioned to 
the moral guilt, and yet is inflexibly fixed, every shred of 
favourable testimony is laid hold of with the utmost 
possible zeal, and the prisoner 1s acquitted, not because it 
is believed he is innocent, but because it is too painful to 
encounter in thought the possibility of his punishment. 
Such an extreme crisis 1s not of course of very frequent 
eecurrence ; but so far as punishments are vindictive in 
their aspect, harsh in their quality, and admitting of no 
discretionary graduation by the judge, to that extent 
verdicts are likely to be determined at least as much by 
the promptings of sympathy as by the weight of evidence. 

It may be looked for, at no distant day, that the whole 
vindictive theory of punishments, and the use of harsh 
and eruel punishments, shall have wholly vanished from 
the criminal code of every ¢givilized State. It is a change 
which, no doubt, cannot be imtroduced all at once, but 
ust be gradually approximated to. The increasingly 
numerous and humane advocates of reformatory move- 
ments will contribute much in this direction, though too 
often with an imperfect apprehension of all the ends in 
View. 

The third mode in which criminal punishments 
operate is the coarsest and least worthy one, as appeal- 
ing to the lowest and most cowardly feelings of man’s 
nature, It is that mode, however, which seems to many 

leyislaturs the only one worthy to be taken 
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into account. The mode is that of inflicting the exact 
amount of phvsical suffering which it is believed is 
sufficient to counterpoise the pleasure sought by the 
commission of the crime. Any such attected balance of 
a goud and an evil must be extremely delusive; tirst, 
because any one contemplating the commissfon of a crime 
unconsciously takes into account, not only the actual 
punishment, but also the certainty of the punishment 
following the crime, and the date at which, if at all, it 
will follow; secondly, the moment of temptation te 
commit a crime is seldom, and Jeast of all in the case 
of the worst educated people, the moment of the most 
discreet calculation. 

It is true that fixed associations may gradually be 
formed in the minds of a whole population, founded on 
the connection of punishments and crimes; but this will 
he only a yencral association, and in very few cases will 
it be the association of a given crime with its correspond. 
ing punishment. Unless a person has himself actually 
committed the erime and then undergone the punish- 
ment. there is no foree sufliciently strony to drive home 
such a purely arbitrary association, No doult, in 
countries in which the crime of murder is punished with 
death, a popular assuciation between the crime and the 
punishment is common enough. But there is some good 
reason to believe that this association is rarely of service 
in saving a person contemplating murder from the crime, 
inasmuch as ordinary persons (especially when in great 
turmoil of mind; seldum generalize sufhciently to present 
clearly before their own imaginations the exact legal 
name and descriptiun of the wrunyful act they are about 
to perpetrate. 

All these arguments tend in the same direction, that 
is, to establish the principles (1) that the most expedient 
quality and scale of punishments must be discovered by 
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experience and not anticipated by deference to ancient 
customs, to prejudice, to vindictiveness, or to fallacious 
resemblances between the crime and the punishment; (2) 
that the least sevcre punishments are likely to be the 
most certain, and the most certain punishments the 
most effectual; (3) that the greater the latitude of 
discretion left to the judge the less pernicious are severe 
punishments ; but that under a system of very light 
punishments, the reasons for adinitting such latitude are 
proportionately less cogent. 

The two propositions that the quality and degree of 
punishment which ought to be inflicted can only be 
determined by experience ; and that, if punishments be 
not very light, the purpose of punishment can only be 
carried into effect by leaving to the judge a considerable 
amount of discretionary power in meting it out, involve 
certain logical consequences which are of the highest 
degree of importance, and yet the foree of which 1s often 
very imperfectly apprehended. 

If the nature of punishment is to be fixed, not in 
accordance with the dictates of inveterate custom, or with 
some antecedent conception of the appositeness of the 
punishment to the internal characteristics of the crime, 
but in view of its probable efficaciousness as tested by 
actual experience, then must punishments be constantly 
varying with the varying circumstances of advancing 
civilization, No punishment but one involving super- 
fluous cruclty can be rezarded as permanently excluded 
from the eategory of possible punishments; nor is it 
possible to athrm of any kind of punishment, however 
long disused, that it may not, in certain conditions of 
sucivty, have to be recurred to again. 

Punishment must have a relation not only to 
the physical apprehensions and moral susceptibilities 
of the nation taken as a whole, but of the small section 
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of a nation in the midst of which certain classes of 
crimes happen to become prevalent. It may occur 
that, owing to general social causes, a small and definite 
stratum of the population has, in one or more particular 
respects, become shut out from the general influences 
of civilization which have permeated all thé rest. Some 
particular crimes of the most odious sort may linger or 
revive here long after their very names and possibility 
have been all but forgotten everywhere else. Such an 
occasional experience 1s familiar in all highly developed 
States, and, in addition to other more hopeful agencies, 
those imphed in the proportionately invigorated activity 
of the criminal law must not be neclected. 

The sort of crimes which most frequently present 
themselves in this spasmedie form are setting fire to 
buildings or other property, violent assaults on the 
yerson, and brutal otfenecs of all sorts against women 
and children. Se soon as, in any festering corner of the 
community, the habit of committing such offences as 
these becomes anvthing like frequent, the first object of 
the criminal legislator is to break the habit at onec, and 
absolutely. For this parpose he may have temporarily 
to resurt to the use of pumshments which have been 
long wisely discarded, and which, if further extended 
or even prolonged beyond the immediate necessity, would 
tend to national demoralization or would co far to 
counteract the best eflorts that are being made in favour 
of the reformation of offenders. 

The danger of adopting such punishments even pro- 
visionally is that, owing to the indolence of legislators 
in removing bad Jaws compared with their alacrity 
in providiny the first remedy that comes to hand to 
meet @ pressing emergency, such punishinents readily 
become familiar and immovable portions of the legal 
system, The result is that, so often as a real necessity 
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arises for exceptional penal legislation, the supporters 
and opponents of stringent modes of punishment 
become at once distributed into sharply divided and 
hostile camps. The one party call for a permanent 
increase in severity of punishment. The others deprecate 
any change whatever. 

The only solution of such a difficulty is to be sought 
for in so wise and calm an appreciation, on both sides, of 
the true ends of punishment as may lead the one party 
patiently to acquicsce in the adoption of the only im- 
inediately efficacious remedy which, in accordance with 
the best attested evidence, the circumstances seem to 
admit of; and the other party to join with those they 
have been wont to reyvard as their adversaries, in 
securing an instant repeal of the anomalous laws so soon 
as ever the emergency which called for them can fairly 
be said to be over. 


The value of leaving to the presiding judge a large 
amount of discretion in the assignment of punishment 
depends upon the importance of two distinct con- 
siderations, One is that of putting special obstacles 
in the way of those who, by repeated convictions, show 
themselves to be peeuliarky exposed to temptations in 
certain definite direetions. In some cases the levislature 
itself assiyns an agvravation of punishment in the ease 
of repeated ertines. In other cases (as is usual in 
England) the legislature simply allows to the judges 
a wider latitude in the assieninent of punishment when 
the prisoner has, by previous conviction, displayed either 
a special propensity to comnut certain offences or a 
character so depraved as to be bevond hope of being 
impressed by the ordinary penal sanctions Similar 
principles apply to conjoint crimes whether of the same 
or of a different nature, 
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The other consideration which enforces the general 
value of leaving to the presiding judge a large amount 
of discretionary power in the matter of punishment 
is the importance of graduating the punishment m 
proportion to the varicd shades of moral guilt. 

It is true that this can only be a subortlinate object, 
though the transparent conformity of leval to moral 
judgments cannot but conduce largely to chrrying out the 
primary object of criminal law, that of, by some means or 
other, however coarse and mechanical, preventing the 
commission of crime. Nevertheless it is of reat import- 
ance to render the adininistration of criminal ° justice 
as popular, and the grounds of sentences as intelligible, 
as possible; and this can only be cffeeted by reproducing 
to some extent within the walls of a court of justice the 
opinion and judement of the better part of the com- 
munity ontside. It is also true, as has just been shown 
above, that the worse menare, the more dangerous they 
are, and therefore ao rough amoral analysis of the 
veneral character of a culprit, over and above reference 
to previous crimes, can hardly be declined by the judie 
in determining the punishment. But when a judie 
enters upon such an analysis, however micagre the 
materials to his hand, he instantly passes beyond the 
limits of a merely legal inquiry. 

Evidence of character may be produeed cither in an 
earlier stave of the proceedings to show that it is not 
probable a particular person committed the special erie 
charged ; or to show after conviction, that, though it is 
true he did commit it, yet the act was so contrary to 
what might have been expected from his general dis- 
position as to sugsest that he must have been exposed 
to peculiar and rare temptations, and su to make it seem 
unlikely that either he or another man like him would 
do a similar act on another occasion. 


Thus the judge is induced to pay reyard, first, to 
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the fact of the legally defined crime having been com- 
mitted by the person convicted; then to the surrounding 
circumstances which give the legal crime its peculiar 
moral complexion, whatever that is; and lastly, to the 
general or special antecedents of the prisoner. Out of 
all these cldments he forms a rough moral judgment; 
and having regard first of all to the purely practical or 
political aims previously adverted to, he proceeds further 
to qualify the penalty in accordance with the degree of 
moral hcinousness in the criminal act. The publicity of 
the moral teaching thus conveyed 1 is of great value if only 
the moral criterion applicd is a sound one, and so long 
as the main purpose of the criminal law, that of the 
prevention of crimes, is not sacrificed or imperilled, 


The treatment of lunatics and of youthful criminals 
forms one of the most anxious parts of penal legislation, 
and the methods most in use in modern times are far 
from being satisfactory or even capable of scientific 
justification. The condition of insanity is not of that 
sharply defined character which English criminal law 
(for instance) supposes. Insamty is notoriously allowed 
to adinit of an indefinite number of kinds and grades, 
and widely to differ in the pase of different patients. 

As has been already seen, the well-known tests 
supplied by the Jdnelish criminal law by no means 
exhaust the possible conditions of lunacy, and it must 
be impossible to frame a definition which can quite keep 
paco with the researches of science or with the strange 
varictics of abnormal action—ever afresh presenting 
themselves,—of aind and body. The only prudent 
course then, is, in each particular ease in which the 
defence of insanity is set-up, to investigate by the best 
attainable medical tests whether, at the time of com- 
mitting the alleged crime, the muscles and the will 
were in the degree of health needed for voluntary action, 
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and whether the faculty of forming an intention existed 
in that degree of health necessary to form the particular 
sort of intention which is an essential constitucnt of the 
crime charged. 

In estimating intention in such a case, it must be 
presumed or ascertained that the accuséd has his 
general faculties in such a healthful condition as to place 
him in the same situation as is occupied by any average 
person in the community with respect to the question 
whether the act is, or might be, forbidden by law. Thus 
there are general conditions of health to be myuired 
into, and also special conditions. It may indeed result 
that the prisoner was partially responsible, but not 
wholly so. He was quite sane enough to commit a 
crime, but not the actual or the whole erime charged. 

This suevests the expedieney of having a range of 
punishments specially set apart for the insane. It as 
certainly cruel and illogical to send a number of legally 
Innocent persons en qeesse to a criminal lunatic asyiuna, 
wholly irrespective of the shades of their moral guilt, 
and solely on the ground of the accidental leval aspects 
of the unhappy calamity to which their disease has 
given rise. 

The value of a reformatory or penitentiary system 
as a, supplement to criminal law cannot Le well over- 
rated It may, however, be doubted whether the 
application of such a violent penalty to boys (involving 
colnplete and permanent separation from all home ties) 
ean safely be trusted to subordinate judyes, or is at all 
appropriate to any except (after cogent proof) the most 
incorrigible offenders. There is distressing evidence the 
other way, and it is much to be feared that an over zeal 
in favour of a special mode of reclamation may operate 
as a serious invasion of public liberty, and, in net a few 
instances, occasion intolerable hardship, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE LAW OF CIVIL PROCEDURE. 


ERE is one large department of law which occupies 
a conspicuous place in both modern and ancient legal 
systems, and which it might seem proper to explore before 
passing to Laws of Procedure. This department is that 
which contains the law of what are called delicts, civil 
injurves, or, in English law, torts. 

The Law of Delicts, however, has two distinct aspects, 
and it is only in one of these that it can be scientifically 
considered apart from other portions of the law. In 
one of these aspects, the Law of Delicts brings into 
distinet notice for the first time a number of rights, in 
themselves of the highest importance, yet which have 
not been previously considered under any other former 
head of law. Such areerights to personal liberty of 
locomotion, rights to personal security, rights to the 
essential conditions of health, rights to be fairly spoken 
about and written about. 

In some codes these rights are superficially mentioned 
in an carly portion of the code, but they are in themselves 
of too vague and indeterminate a nature to admit of 
being described with any precision, apart from the con- 
sideration of definite modes of infringement. These 
modes are capable of being accurately announced and 
limited ; and, historically speaking, it is not till these 
modes have been discovered by experience that the 
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reality, the value, and the extent of the rights is 
recognized. Thus, in one of its aspects, the law of civil 
injuries—which includes, amony other matters, the mode 
of violating the yeneral class of rights above described 
—affords the earliest introduction to this class of rivhts 
These rights are obviously of the utmost importance to 
the welfare of tht community, and they adford the most 
distinet proof of the function which Jaw performs in 
defending the individual personality of the several 
members of all the constituent groups of which the State 
is compose 

It is ditferent with the other leading classes of richts, 
such as the rights arising from special relationship, rights 
of ownership, and rights of contract. | Most of these 
rights adinit of heme described and Tanited with the 
utinost. precision; and therefore there is a certain con- 
venience in treating all the rmiehts tegether by them- 
selves, and all the possible modes of indrinying the rights 
also separately by themselves. 

It might be suppesed that these two portions of the 
law would exactly correspond, or, at least, be complemen- 
tary, to each other. But, owing chicily to historeas 
causes, there are many rights;—espeeially mehts of owner- 
ship—which share in the indefrminateness already pre- 
dicated of the essential rizhts of personal security. — It 
has come about that violations to rights of ownership 
habitually take certain detinite formns; and, though the 
law in ne way professes to damit the rights by the nevative 
standart supplied by such halatual modes of violation, yet 
an advantace fat Jeast, for purposes of procedure) is 
gained bv catalocming together these habitual kinds of 
ageression, and imparting to them a distinetness which 
shall serve to ensure their immediate recopmition. 

The truth of this theory is illustrated by two circum- 

In the first place, it is not usual tu mclude 
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breaches of contract among civil injuries, and in English 
law they are, fur some purposes, distinctly opposed ta 
them. The reason of this is that, in contract, the breach 
of the right must presuppose an exact circumscription 
of the measure of the right. The artificial tie by which 
a contractor restricts his future action cannot be in- 
definite or vague; or, at least, if it be 8o, cannot for the 
first time be reduced to definiteness by the ulegal act 
of the other contractor. The parties themselves (in de- 
pendence on the State) furnish the measure of the right, 
and therewith the measure of the injury. The one and 
the other exactly coincide, and can, for no useful purpose, 
be treated apart. 

Where, on the contrary, it is the State which 
directly furnishes the measure of the right, as in the 
ease of rights to personal security and rights of owner- 
ship, it may invite the co-operation of its own courts 
of justice, as guided by the experience of the most 
habitual modes of trespass or aggression, to give precision 
and detiniteness to the general rights it accords. 
Another circumstance illustrating the theory, that it is 
chiefly for convenience of procedure that violations of 
the most important rights are often treated apart from 
the rights themselves, is the close juxtaposition of delicts 
and actions in Justimian’s Institutes; and this, too, in spite 
of the formally closer connection of contracts and delicta, 
both giving rise to obligations. 


There is no part of the law on which what may be 
called the suecess of the whole legal system more obviously 
depends than that part which is concerned with the 
administration of justice, or, in the largest sense of the 
expression, on “laws of procedure.” The object of this 
part of the law is to secure that the most expeditious 
and convenicnt remedy is accorded in the case of the 
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actual or threatened violation of rights The essence of 
a right is that the State will lend its aid, in case of need, 
to maintain and enforce it. If the State is tardy in 
lending its aid, or if the conditions of aceeptiny that aid 
are onerous or expensive, or if the machinery for supply- 
ing the aid is unreliable in its movementa. to that extent 
the nghts conceded by the State are worthless, and the 
law which affeets to create and protect them is abrogated. 

It must then be the care of the State to ensure that 
(1) the rights and duties which it originates are clearly 
ascertained; and, in case of controversy as to. their 
existence or extent, that the persons immediately con- 
cerned may, with as little a loss as y issthle to themselves, 
further than is cansed by their own acts or defaults, have 
a ready opportunity afforded them of clearing up doubts, 
The State must again ensure (2) that in case of a right 
being actually violated, or of its violation seeming im- 
minent, the person invested with the might have a ready 
opportunity of making his complaint known, of having 
the exact incasure of the actual or possible injury (which 
includes the measure of the particular right in question) 
correctly determined hy responsible State officials: and of 
claiming the interference of these otheials to award him 
redress or protection, The Stage must (3) further provide 
effective means of putting an Injured person as far as 
possible in the same situation in which he would have 
been but for the injury; and this, partly, on the ground 
of good faith towards the person invested with the 
violated right, and, partly, in order, by way of general 
admonishment, to render mure secure all rights not as 
yet violated. 

The first duty of the State—that of anticipating contro- 
versy by making the nature and measure of rights and 
duties unmistakably clear—may be performed, and in an 
advanced cundition of suciety is perfurmed, in two ways; 
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one that of bestowing as much pains as possible upon the 
formal expression and publication of the law, and the 
other that of calling into existence and fostering a legal 
profession. 

Both these tasks are for many ages spontaneously 
proceeded with long before they are made distinct 
objects of conscious State policy. Nevertheless, in a 
scemingly advanced state of society, such as that of 
England at this day, it is customary, in some quarters, to 
confuse the legal profession with other professions; and 
to resist schemes for the education of it at the hands of 
the State on the ground that it is not so much the concern 
of the State as of the individual suitor whether a legal 
profession is a well-educated or ill-educated body, and 
that the individual suitor may be trusted to diseover for 
himself the standard of learning and skill which he thinks 
essential to his purpose. 

It is obvious, however, that the analogy between the 
legal profession and a body of voluntary practitioners of 
any other art is wholly delusive, because the relation of 
the subject-matter econcerned—that is, law —to the 
vitality of the State itself, wholly independently of its 
relation to the interests of particular persons, is left out of 
account. It is of the mast vital moment to the State 
that the legal system be correctly expounded, so as to 
prevent needless litigation, and gradually to dispense 
with all litigation; that the slow and spontaneous 
growth of law—which, even under the best codified 
system of law, must ceaselessly proceed—should be as 
little irregular and capricious as possible; that the 
anruments of advocates in courts of justice should be 
as concise, as unsophistical, as helpful to the real 
enucleation of the pvints in dispute, and as conducive 
to the administration of certain and speedy justice as 
possible; and that a race of men should be in constant 
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training of the highest sort, either to take their seats on 
the judicial bench, or to yive efficient and reliable aid to 
the Legislature when engaged in contemplating amend- 
ments of the law. 

In the previous chapter, on Criminal Law, it was 
found necessary to anticipate some of “the proper 
subject-matter of the present chapter, inasmuch as the 
general process of a judicial investigation, as concerned 
with the hypothetical existence of a rule of law on the 
one hand, and with an alleved eondition of facts on the 
other, is the same whatever the part of the legal system 
involved. In that chapter, however, the prominent topic 
kept in view was the mode of successfully prosecuting 
crimes without sacrificing the claims of public liberty. 
There are yet other considerations to be borne in mind 
in the administration of justice, which will more appro- 
priately be entered upon here. 

Assuming that litigation is really to take place, ana 
that all means of peaceable settlement of disputed rights, 
whether by seeking professional and extra-judicial counsel, 
or by reference tu arbitration, have been exhausted without 
effect, it must be the care of the State that the public 
judicial inquiry be conducted with the utmost despatch, 
economy, convenience to suitgrs, and certainty. It is 
only by long empirical experience and a tedious course of 
disastrous failures that the value of these ends becomes 
appreciated, or the possibility of attaining them by con- 
scious effort so much as ecunjectured. Nevertheless, the 
experience of Rome and Enyland, which is im a large 
measure an independent one in each case, goes to prove 
that there is an inevitable course through which judicial 
procedure travels, and a definite character to the attainment 
of which it unceasingly tends 

It seems universally confessed that the whole pro- 
ceedings necessarily resulve themselves intu two distinct 
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parts—the one concerned with ascertaining the real point 
or points in dispute between the parties; and the other 
with determining the reality of essential facts alleged on 
either side, and the existence or applicability of cited 
rules of law. The first part of the process is a necessary 
interlude or transitional stage between the vague and 
mdetinite controversy which a sense of injury produces, 
and which passion fans into a flame, and the cold and 
emotionless inquiry which is conducted within the walls 
of a court of justice. 

The process of ascertaining what are the facts which 
one party alleges, and the other denies, and of separating 
them from facts either admitted by both parties or 
wholly relevant to the true issue, is one which needs, 
indeed, the general supervision of a judicial officer, but 
does not call for the active interposition of a court of 
justice. How many facts are relevant to the issue in any 
wiven case may be a difficult question to answer, and 
much injustice may follow from a rash or precipitate 
judgment in the matter. Much must depend upon the 
subject-matter of the suit, and the actual complication of 
the affairs which have led to it. Much must also depend 
upon the nature of the tribunal to which the ultimate 
decision on the law or om the facts, or on both of them, 
have to be referred. 

If the tribunal be popularly constituted, and composed 
of persons possessed of no previous legal training, a 
greater care may have to be taken in the preliminary 
sifting of the facts than where the tribunal consists of a 
single Judve or body of Judges. 

It is to be remembered that there are two opposite 
risks to which the process of separating the essential facts 
in dispute from the non-essential, and questions of law from 
questions of fact. is liable. One of these is that of forcing 
the statement. of the case on either side into a purely 
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artificial and conventional groove, which, in default of 
timely correction, is always liable to become technical in 
the extreme. The result is that, as often as not, through 
mere accidental nonconformity with the established 
system, the object of the parties is defeated, and the real 
issue never goes to trial It may be, indeed, that a 
wholly false and side issue becomes substituted for it. It 
is true that, in the formulary system of pleading at Rome 
and the common-law system of pleading in England, 
ingenious devices were, and are, resorted to, to obviate or 
diminish this dancer. Such are what are knowp as the 
“prescriptum,” “amended pleadings,” “new assignments,’ 
and “multiplicity of pleading.” These remedies are 
undoubtedly of great value, though the necessity for 
their presence points tu the characteristic evils of the, 
whole system. 

The other risk alluded to is the admission of such a 
loose preliminary statement of the facts on both sides: as, 
while retaining many of the disadvantages inherent 
in the last-mentioned system of pleading, has none of 
its advantages in the way of saving the labour of the 
judicial tribunal. It was, no doubt. a consciousness of 
the existence of both these risks that Jed, im Rome, to the 
popularity and final establisument of the coyniftones ea- 
traordinarue, and, in England, to the existing sunplicity 
of pleading adopted in the Divorce Court and the modern 
County Court. 

The process of the cognitiones ertraordinaria hed 
for its purpose the formal merger of what had hitherto 
constituted two distinet parts of the procedure, without 
sacrificing What was really precious in either. The plead- 
ings were no longer modes of determining, before the 
actual trial, what was the issue between the parties, but 
rather modes of conducting the actual litigation in the 


very heat of the struggle. The pleading (if such it could 
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still be called) took place after the parties had come into 
court, and were under the eye of the judge. The judge 
was now no longer distinguished from the superior 
magistrate who, in earlier times, simply supervised the 
whole process, and, after finding the issues, referred them 
to the decisién of such judge or judges as he chose 
to nominate. Still the formal modes of statement 
and counter-statement, of “confession and avoidance,” 
and blank denial, were still preserved in their ancient 
dress; the difference being that, in point of time, the 
pleas succecded the “itis contestatio,” or commence- 
ment of the actual trial, instead of preceding it, and the 
language in which they were conveyed might be as 
informal as possible, the whole being taken down in 
writing at the time by public officers named epistulares 
‘or officiales. 

The modern English innovation on the old formal 
system of pleading, though mostly confined as yet to such 
courts as have been recently created, is connected with 
the same causes that gave rise to the growth of the simpler 
system at Rome ; that is, the reduction of the functions of 
the jury, and the aggregation of all judicial functions in 
the person of a single judge In the English County 

Yourts, and in the new Probage and Divorce court, the jury 
has been made only a possible and occasional, instead of 
being a necessary and universal, tribunal. In these courts, 
for the vast multitude of cases, the judge is the sole arbiter 
both as to the law and the facts. It thus becomes less 
necessary, in general, to distinguish, previously to the 
trial, between the questions of law and of fact; and it 
becomes more necessary to afford the judge the largest 
possible opportunity of making himself complete master 
of the real relative situation of the parties, without 
hampering him by technical rules, The usual kinds of 

in the courts into which the simpler modes of 
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pleading have as yet been alone introduced, and the 
extreme similarity or identity in the character of the 
facts to which the general routine of business relates, 
have made the experiment of the new method a 
peculiarly safe one. It probably, however, marks a 
real stage in the general history of pleading at which 
the procedure pursued in all the other courts is likely 
sooner or later to arrive. The Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture Act of 1873 atlurds substantial encouragement to 
these expectations. 


So soon as the real questions in dispute hetween the 
parties have been ascertained, and questions as to the 
existence or exact purport of the rules of law applicable 
have been separated from those relating tu controverted 
facts, it becomes necessary to provide a convenient’ 
mechanism for testing, in the most speedy, economic, 
and infallible method, the comparative value of the 
evidence produced by the rival parties, Such a mechanism 
is found in what are called “rules of evidence,” which 
are, in fact, series of propositions, partly theoretical and 
partly practical, founded upon experience, and having for 
their purpose the simplification and shortening of the 
process of proof. The character of these rules varies econ- 
siderably from country to country, and from age to age. 
They have always atlorded a curious reflection of the 
state of society in which they have grown up, and they 
have generally been largely infected with the superstitions, 
prejudices, antipathies, and false or inadequate scientitie 
and logical notions of the day, Thus, the superior guilti- 
ness of a thief caught in the act, the conclusiveness of the 
trial by ordeal, the value of torture, and the habitual 
mendacivusness of persons not helieving in a future state 
of rewards and punishments, haye at one time or another 
impressed themselves on the national consciousness of very 
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different nations; while the last of them has a certain 
amount of weight in England even at the present day. 

It is, however, one of the most signal marks of modern 
legal progress that the subject of evidence is now treated 
as one requiring for its due consideration all the light 
that can be thrown upon it by logical science, judicial 
experience, and regard for administrative speed and 
economy. It is still habitually recognized that it is the 
proper task of the judge to control and regulate the pro- 
duction of evidence ; and, in order to prevent the operation 
of arbitrary caprice in discharging this task, it 1s necessary 
to mark by law the limits of the judge’s functions in this 
respect. But the only recognized objects of a law of evi- 
dence in modern times are (1) to shorten and simplify 

legal proceedings by excluding evidence on the ground of 

its invariable unrelableness or its useless prolixity ; (2) 
to determine the mode of taking evidence both in court 
and out of court, and to devise such securities as may 
revi most expedient for imparting to it the greatest 
possible value. 

The first question to be settled is as to which of the 
two partics incurs the burden or responsibility of bringing 
positive proof of the assertions already made in the pre- 
paratory pleadings. This question is determined partly 
by regarding the actual situation of the argument at the 
time of coming into court, and partly by framing what 
are called legal presumptions in favour of one side or the 
other. These presumptions, which may or may not be 
held capable of being rebutted by extrinsic proof, are 
general propositions originally formed on a vast amount 
of forensic experience, found to be of great and practical 
value. 

Such presumptions are that a prisoner is to be held 
innocent till he is positively proved to be guilty; that 
a will, deed, or other document, regular in form, and 
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purporting, on the face of it, to have been duly witnessed 
and executed, has been duly witnessed and executed; 
that the holder of a bill of exchange has paid a price 
for it to the person who has transferred it to him; 
that a person in possession of housebreaking tools is 
intending to use them for an unlawful pfurpose. It is 
obvious that these presumptions travel through a very 
long range, some of them—as the one last*quoted, and the 
similar one regarding the possession of stolen goods—heing 
nothing more than the everyday generalizations of the 
most vulgar experience; and others,—such as that of the 
presumed compliance with forms, in the case of documents 
purporting on their face to be formal—being in the 
highest degree artificial and arbitrary. 

Some presumptions, indeed, which are not allowed to 
be rebutted, are in special cases directly opposed to facts” 
and yet they are supported solely on the ground of the 
yreater inconvenience of constantly listening to evidence 
adduced to prove that they do not apply. The incapacity 
of persons under a certain age to make contracts, and, under 
a lower age, to commit crimes, are nothing more than pre- 
sumptions of personal immaturity, which can never really 
be determined by reference to a sharply deseribed aye. 
But, whatever the origin or gubstance of these presump- 
tions, their general purpose is invariably the same—that 
of either excluding the necessity of producing evidence 
altoycther, or of determining the order in which it must 
be produced. 

It was said that one main purpose of laws of evidence 
was the exclusion of some sorts of evidence on the ground 
of its invanable unreliableness. Jt has, however, now 
become an established principle that general assumptions of 
the unrclialleness of certain surts of evidence are extremely 
precarious, and must be admitted with the utmost parsi- 
mony. Because evidence is unreliable, it is not therefore 
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of necessity valueless; and a great mass of evidence, mostly 
unreliable, may, by proper sifting, be made to disclose seeds 
of truth of the utmost value. The old English doctrine of 
the expediency of excluding witnesses on the ground 
of real or supposed interest in the case must, as often as 
not, have excluded all the people who were near enough 
at hand to know anything about the matter. This is 
especially true of the parties to the suit themselves. In 
the case of an oral contract between two parties, it must 
surely be better to hear what they have to say, and to 
compare the rival accounts together, than to shut one’s 
ears for fear of hearing a good deal of falsehood. 

There is no doubt some subtraction to be made 
from the general value of the evidence of certain par- 
ticular classes of persons, and notably so of children, 
policemen, and scientific theorists of all sorts. Much 
good can be done by cataloguing the general in- 
firmities to which the evidence of such persons is 
frequently liable. This liabibity, however, is no ground 
fur excluding the evidence, but only for commenting 
upon it. 

Assuining, then, that sound principle is in favour of 
excluding no witness whatever on the grounds of sup- 
posed interest in the suit, ofeeonnection with the parties, 
or even of known bad character (a ground of exclusion 
which at Rome was the most familiar of all’, the next 
question presented is as to the expediency of limiting the 
topics on which evidence may be offered, or of otherwise 
restricting the matter which a witness may be allowed 
or invited to speak to, One obvious rule must here be 
made, that the purpose of the trial be kept in view 
throughont, and therefore that the evidence offered must 
have a bearing, direct or indirect, on the issue to be 
decided. : 

It is attended with great public inconvenience, 
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besides waste of labour and time, to allow witnesses 
to take advantage of the opportunity to obtrude on 
the court masses of irrelevant matter which can in no 
way affect the decision of the suit. It may be difficult for 
the judge, or even for the suitors and their legal advisers, 
always to predict what matters are likely to prove 
relevant to thaissue and what not. But the difficulty 
of drawing the line with accuracy for all cases is no reason 
for drawing no line at all in any. The responsibility 
must be cast upon the judge of determining how far, 
upon these principles, evidence shall be limited, 

It is sometimes even attempted to fix by law what 
shall be held relevant evidence. (See the Indian Evi- 
dence Act of 1872.) But the danger of orcasionally 
excluding important evidence, not falling under the leyal | 
category of “relevant facts.” is so preat that it is 
doubtful whether such a description, by anticipation, 
ean prove really satisfactory or safe in practice. The 
only secure plan is to leave a verv large diseretion to 
the Judge, while providing that, in the ease of an obvious 
miscarriave of justice ensuing through an unwise exercise 
of his discretion, the suffering party be at liberty to have 
the trial over again. This is the practice at present in 
England in civil cases, and. the “new trials” which it 
occasions are not frequent enough to 
reasonable complaint. 

Even with respect to really relevant facts, however, a 
distinction must be made between what has come under 
the witness's personal obs rvation, and matters which he 
is led to believe only through his reliance upon the 
credibility of some one else, or, at least, through his 
personal estimate of the value of some evidence or other. 
This evidence covers not only the speech of the persons 
on whom the witness is accustomed to rely, but writings 
and documents which he has seen, and upon which, 


ive rise to 
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believing in their genuineness, he has based certain 
opinions. The manifest distinction here indicated has 
given rise in England to the familiar description of all 
evidence not directly based on the personal observations 
of a witness as “hearsay.” There is, beyond doubt, much 
practical use in giving a distinct name and place to all 
that class of evidence, the probative value of which rests 
on some other considerations than the mere trustworthi- 
ness of the senses of a present witness, tested by such 
Jogical processes as the tribunal may employ in order to 
ascertain the truth. 

It is necessary here to interpose, parenthetically, the 
distinction between “direct” and “circumstantial” evi- 
dence; the former kind of evidence implying that what 
the witnesses saw, or heard, or felt, constitutes the fact 
or facts which are the essential topics of the investigation ; 
and the latter kind, that the reported sensations of the 
witnesses—taken together, it may be, with other kinds 
of proof—need, in addition, a train of reasoning from 
which the existence or nonexistence of essential facts 
may be presumed. In either kind of evidence, the 
sensations of the witnesses are equally important; and 
in either kind it might, or might not, be allowable to 
admit “hearsay” evidencez-that is, evidence deriving 
some of its value from the credibility of alsent persons 
vr documents, and not from the mere reported sensations 
of present witnesses, 

The distinction of “hearsay” from other evidence has 
sometimes being complained of as unnecessary and im. 
practicable. But it is a real and essential one, though 
fault may be found with the practice of absolutely ex- 
cluding all evidence classed as “hearsay.” It is obvious 
that it is the lowest and least valuable form of evidence, 
since the persons or documents to which credence 1s 
invited are absent, and were most likely, never subjected 


to that severe scrutiny which alone could. have sufficed 
to test their real meaning or character. English law haa 
allowed a good many exceptions to the rule excluding 
“hearsay” evidence; but it has occasionally proceeded 
by the rather indirect path of saying that the evidence 
which it determined not to exclude was né&t “hearsay.” 
Thus English lay is generally consistent with itself in 
excluding “hearsay ;” though the legal ahd the logical 
distinctions between evidence beheved on the authority 
of present witnesses as to what they theaiselves heard or 
saw, and evidence believed on the reported authonty of 
absent persons and ducuments, are uot always strictly 
in accord. 

The remarks that have above been made, on the 
principles which apply to the discussion of how far 
evidence should be excluded or restricted, chietly relate to 
witnesses giving oral evidence in court. Bunt there are 
kinds of evidence other than that capable of being: sup- 
plied by the mouths of witnesses actually present at the 
trial; and there are oecasions in the process of conduct- 
iny certain classes of suits in which it may be desirable 
to have the evidence received an the first imstance out 
of court, and only the result of it produced in court, if 
called for. . 

This last process is especially applicable in) cases in 
which a certain number of facts are admitted on both 
sides, and, in fact. are presupposed in the statement of the 
ease of cach of the parties. The formal establishment of 
these facts may be none the less necessary in order to 
prevent ulterior or accidental disputes. Such facts are 
the dates of births, deaths, marriaves, the due registration 
of documents, and other facts of a like kind. It may be 
convenient fur the court before which the trial takes place 
to have all the facts which are either indisputable, or not 
disputed, clearly ascertained befurehand, so as to be able 
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to address itself with undivided attention to the 
actually in dispute. 

In some cases this evidence thus received out of court 
may consist of the reported proceedings of an inferior 
court, which has made a preliminary investigation. 
The report of these proceedings may be turned to account 
at the actual trial, especially in criminal cases, either 
because other evidence proves defective, or because it seems 
hopelessly contradictory, and needs all the help that can 
be obtained from any quarter. It is upon such a prin- 
ciple as this that, at the trial of a prisoner in England, the 
“depositions” of the witnesses taken before the magis- 
trate at the previous investigation are occasionally, but 
not invariably, read, either at the wish of the prisoner or 
of the prosecuting counsel Similarly, the depositions of 
witnesses at the point of death, and who have since died, 
and of persons in foreign countries who cannot be present 
at the trial, are admitted as supplementary, if not as 
essential, evidence. Such evidence, avain, is sometimes 
allowed to be specially prepared in order to facilitate the 
process of pleading,—as by means of sworn “ interroga- 
torics ” administered out of court, and to be answered 
op oath. 

With respect to the admission of some of the last- 
mentioned kinds of evidence one useful rule obtains in 
English law, which operates in the way of beneficially 
restricting the whole amount of evidence received. The 
rule is that the best evidence must always be produced; or, 
rather, that no evidence will be received which expresses 
on the face of it that a more reliable form of evidence 
than itself could be produced. This rule is nearly allied 
to that excluding evidence consisting of the assertions of 
absent persons; but the two rules are by no means co- 
extensive with one anyther. The rule now mentioned, 
br instance, excludes oral evidence of a contract if it 
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appears that it has been reduced to writing, as well as 
evidence of the contents of any document so jong as 
there is no insuperable obstacle to the production of the 
document itself. The rule against “hearsay,” strictly 
interpreted, would exclude such evidence in either case 
absolutely. 

. ® 

It was said that laws of evidence have for their 
purpose not only the regulation of the admissibility of 
evidence, but also that of the modes of taking evidence. 
These modes must be determined by consideratigns of 
convenience, despateh, economy of labour and expense, and 
security against fraud and impostures. The four main 
kinds of evidence are (1) personal witnesses, (2) doen- 
ments, (3) public records, and (f) pliyvsical monuments. 

With respect to the three last, the only security 
possible is to take ordinary precautions against forsery ; 
to insist, as far as it is practicable, on the production of 
originals instead of copies; and. where this is impracti- 
cable, to regulate the mode in which the faithfulness of 
the copies shall be enarantecd, 

With respect to the first species of evidence, the most 
obvious and commendable of all methods is) the oral 
examination of witnesses in open court, attended with 
what is called “cross-examination,”—that is, a process 
of rigid questioning from the opposite side directed to 
searching the grounds of the witness’s answers, and to 
testing his capacity and opportunities for observation, 
as well as lis general credibility. In England, even 
this oral examination has been considerably restricted 
by definite rules which, in criminal cases at least, are 
of great iaportance to public liberty. Such a rule is 
that of abstaining from asking deading questions, or 
questions which in their structure suggest the form 
and matter of the answer. Such questions are, however, 
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freely admitted in cross-examination. It was not so long 
ago that leading questions were only dissouraged when 
put by prisoners examining adverse witnesses, while 
they were freely allowed to the prosecution. But this 
scandalous injustice 1s now entirely abolished, and the 
same rule ‘is applied with strict impartiality to the 
prisoner and the prosecuting counsel. Zhe abuse implied 
in leading questions would seem to be the darkest 
spot on the administration of justice in Continental 
countries. 

The notion of an “ oath,” in its religious aspect, as the 
main security for the trustworthiness of a witness, is 
almost equally obsolete in modern times with a belief in 
the value of torture as a test of truth. It is generally 
accepted, at the present day, that the imposition of an 
oath adds no fresh guarantee for credibility in the ease of 
a morally disposed witness, while it affords to an immoral 
witness a shelter and stimulus for his mendacity. Toa 
witness not believing in the theological facts to the truth 
of which the form of the oath appeals, the application 
of the oath is either a pueriity or an offence, or both. 
In this last case the feelings provoked are the least of all 
likely to make the witness highly susceptible to the 
obligations of truth. . 

The only justification for the preservation of the 
oath, in the administration of justice, is that some solemn 
form is needed to remind the witness of the importance 
of the oceasion, of the serious issues at stake, and of the 
legal penalties which follow the offence of wilfully giving 
false evidence. No form is more solemn to persons who 
beheve ma God than one which reminds them, on the 
face of it, of Jlis character and government; and where 
the bulk of the witnesses examined in courts of justice 
have such a behef, such a form may be rather beneticial 
than otherwise, so far as they are concerned. But the 
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greatest possible facility should be provideg for having 
the form dispensed with in case of conscidntious objec- 
tions to it, thongh even the throwing the burden of 
making any objection to an almost universal practice 
may press Very heavily in particular cases 

Some observations must be made upon one class of 
Witnesses, the exemination of whom is attended with 
peculiar difficulties. The class is that of specially skilled 
witnesses, or so-called experts. They are summoned in 
cases in which facts have to be examined wholly removed 
from ordinary experience, and with which only certain 
limited classes of persons are conversant. Such facts are 
those relating to exceptional sorts of manufactures; to 
the identity of handwriting; and especially te morbid 
conditions of mind and body and bodily accidents. 

On all such matters there are a few persons who, 
from a rare taste, or lifelong oecupation, or professional 
training, stand in a wholly ditterent position towards the 
facts forming the subject-matter of the inquiry from 
that occupied by the general public, and thererore Gnost 
probably) by the members of a popular tnbunal. The 
members of the tribunal are thus unfavourably situated 
both for estimating the value and meaning of the 
evidence of any one such wetness, and still mere for 
comparing the relative authority of each one of a number 
of such witnesses. The tribunal can therefore generally 
he guided by nothing else than by the demeanour of the 
witnesses in court, or by peneral impressions received 
from a number of indefinite sources outside the court 
These tests are less and less appropriate in proportion to 
the recondite character of the scientific facts involved 
and the real ability of the witness, which last is little 
likely to be appreciated by the wulgar who dispense the 
meed of public fame. : 

Another difficulty is added, aowever, by the fact 
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that, in some cases——as in that of a murder, man- 
slaughter, rallway accident, or sudden seizure of illness,— 
the witnesses cannot (as in Patent cases and some 
others) be chosen at leisure, but must include those 
who actually chanced to be first called to the spot at the 
moment indicated. The evidence of such persons will 
not, and cannot, be confined to mere masters of descriptive 
fact, but must include those of scientific opinion. These 
accidental witnesses nay thus be pitted azainst men of 
the highest degree of professional eminence; but a 
popular tribunal, and even a judge, may be wholly unable 
to cumpare the scientific value of the opinions on either 
side, In this way the decision becomes a mere matter of 
accident. 

Many solutions of this difficulty have been proposed. 
They almost all point to the public organization of bodies 
of skilled witnesses in each of the important departments 
in which they are constantly demanded, and to a special 
preference being given to their evidence in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Such witnesses might have to make 
a preliminary report to the court on the scientific 
character of the other evidence to be offered, and on the 
professional authority of the witnesses; and this report 
might be simply read at the trial, or also made the basis 
for tho cross-examination of those who have prepared it. 
Or the report might be merely tendered subsequently 
to the reception of the othef evidence, and as a comment 
upon it, thus forming mere material for the summing-up 
of the judge. It is possible that, in Patent cases, even 
a special court, with scientific assessors to the judge, 
might be organized in some way after the model of 
foreign tribunals of commerce. At the same time, with 
respect to all these sugestions, it is not to be forgotten 
that there is an inherent political danger in organizing 
and wultiplying special professional coteries appointed 
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by, in constant communication with, 7 under the 
control of, the Government 


As a legal system approaches a high dezree of develop- 
ment, there area variety of facts which lead to the gradual 
introduction of the practice of professional Advocacy. 
As a good deal ef misapprehension prevails with respect 
to the nature and objects of advocacy, and as in some 
quarters it is beheved to have no moral justification what- 
ever, it will be worth while to examine with eare the 
real reasons upon which the use of advocacy in based. 

A litivant needs the assistance of a properly qualitied 
adviser and representative for a Variety of purposes quite 
distinet from one another. Sueh purposes are (1) infort- 
ation as to the procedure of the court, and as to the formal 
mode of pressing his claim or of resisting the claim or 
charge of another; (2) aid in eliciting relevant evidence 
from witnesses in his faveur, and in exposing the 
irrelevancy, inconsistency, or general incredibality of the 
evidence produced on the other side > ¢3, aid in arranging 
in the most concise and manageable form the facts of 
his own case, as well as those of dis adversary's, 500 as ta 
lay the foundation of a sinply reasoned argument in his 
own favour; (+) aid in availjng hiaself of the rules of 
law which are in his favour and in exposing the mapplica- 
bility of those Which are or may be quoted against him. 

It will be seen that part of this work is logical and 
psychological, and part of it connected with @ professediy 
erudite knowledve of law and of practice. All of it, 
however, demands special skill and experience; and 
where the witnesses are numerous, the facts complicated, 
and the law uncertain, to be destitute of such professional 
help it must put a litivant,—brought, it may be, for the 
first time in his life, within the walls ofa court of justice, 
—at a most serious disadvantage. Nevertheless, it could 
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hardly be ercdited that it was only at the close of the 
last reign that prisoners in England were first allowed the 
asyistance of counsel, It had been customary, indeed, to 
allow counsel to prisoners in cases of treason; but they 
had no constitutional right to the advantage, and the 
concession of it was often refused, or hampered with 
limitations, Just as the whim of the jndge happened to 
dictate. 

It is, however, as much to the interest of the judge 
and the State that the practice of employing counsel 
should be encouraged and facilitated as to that of liti- 
gants themselves. There is no more miserable spectacle 
than that of a rude and uneducated clown, with the 
poorest command of lancuage, the dullest apprehension 
of the meaning of evidence, or even of law, and with 
complete inexperience of the proceedings of a court of 
justice, setting to work to defend himself It is useless 
to tell him he must ask questions at one time and make 
a statement at another, because the ditlerence between 
aw question and a statement is one wholly ignored by 
him in his ordinary speech. It is equally useless to tell 
him what are the facts which are against him and which 
he must address himself to controvert, and what are the 
facts in his favour and which he must not allow to be 
eontroverted. He is plunged in a sea of obscurity and 
mystery, and nothing but the casual benevolence and 
untiring patience of the presiding Judge can help him 
out of it. 

Similarly, ina civil case, any one who attends courts 
of justice knows how erratic, prolix, and perverse is the 
course taken by a suitor who insists on advocating his 
own cause, or who is not able to procure a professional 
advocate. The time of the court and the country is 
wasted, the minds and temper of every one concerned 
are tortured, and the ends of justice are always in 
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special peril of being defeated. On all gthese grouncy 
it is obvious that a highly-developed level system and a 
eomplete state of civilization enforces the necessity of 
creating and maintaining a legal profession; and that in 
the conduct of all suits, civil and criminal, not of the 
simplest description, the co-operation of a professional 
advocate should be provided for, if necessary, at the 
expense of the State. 

The stigma of immorality that has proverbially been 
held to attach to the profession of advocacy is founded 
partly upon an entire misconception of its ,urposes, 
and partly upon an exagverated notion of the extent to 
which immoral advocacy really prevails. There is no 
doubt that the temptations to an unfair representation 
of facts, to a rhetorical abuse of laneuage, and to an 
unconscientious allegation of false, or demial of true, eon- 
victions are constantly present to the advocate, and often 
assail him with overpowering foree, But they are tempta- 
tions to wrong, and not the measure of what is recoguized 
as right. It is the same with the advocate as with other 


men. The more complex the duty, the nobler is the sue- 
cessful achievement of it, and the deeper the diserace of 
an unworthy failure in it. It is for the pubhe and for 
the legal profession itself to set before the advocate 
the highest possible standard of integrity and faithful- 
ness to moral truth, and then to denounce all symptoms 
of an immoral use of his opportunities as gross and 
inexcusable deflections from that standard. 


In the administration of any mature body of laws, there 
will be needed a large number of courts having very 
different jurisdictions. One principal division of courts 
is that into Courts of Onyinal Jurisdiction and Courts of 
Appeal. The necessity for appeal courts is caused not 
merely by the uncertainty of the actual purport of large 
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portions of the legal system, but by the way in which the 
uncertain a 0 of law are closely implicated with the 
certain parts, and, in procedure, questions of law with 
questions of fact. In a vast number of cases, the decision 
of a single judge on a point of law may be readily 
accepted as final by both parties, and the point itself is 
not sufficiently doubtful to encourage fhe unsuccessful 
party to incur the risk of having it reconsidered else- 
where. But there are confessedly doubtful points of law 
on which it may be in the highest degree expedient that 
the judge, at the moment of dealing with the facts, 
should express an unhesitating, though provisional, 
opinion, The mode in which the appeal should be 
conducted, and the amount of discretion which may be 
left to the Judge as to allowing it or not, and the terms 
upon which he may allow it, are details upon which 
ditterent legal systems will differ much from one another, 
and the same legal system will differ with respect to 
different sorts of cases. 

Another important division of courts is that into 
Courts of Inferior and Courts of Superior Jurisdiction. 
In all countries there are a class of cases, both civil and 
criminal, which may be described as being of a routine 
character, and yet multitudjnous in quantity. The facts 
are casily ascertainable, and the law scarcely admits of 
dispute except in very peculiar and rarely occurring 
circumstances. On thesegrounds there is muchconvenience 
in establishing a set of courts, distributed as far as 
possible throughout the country, in which the proceedings 
are exempt from many of the formalities which are 
essential to the fair solution of more difficult questions. 
The test of suitability of a case for the higher or lower 
order of courts may be foended on the amount of money- 
value at stake, or (in criminal cases) of the penalty lable 
to be incurred, or else on the mere option of one or both 
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of the parties—with or without the congurrence of the 
judge, and with or without security ping given for 
future costs, that is, the expenses of proceeding in the 
higher courts. It may even be expedient, as in France 
(and in some few classes of causes in England), to have 
the earlier stages of every trial travelled over in infe- 
rior courts. 

The next main division of courts ts that founded 
on the nature of the subject-matter, a certain peculiarity 
of procedure being either inherently adapted to certain 
kinds of business, or (through historical causes) being 
traditionally associated with them. Such cotrts are 
Courts of Probate and Divorce, of Bankruptey, of 
Admiralty, Church Courts, and Tribunals of Com- 
merece. The object of the institution of these several 
courts is sufficiently indicated by their titles. They alse’ 
differ from one another aceording to the extent of their 
jurisdiction; the procedure, for instance, of Courts of 
Bankruptey and of Probate and Divoree—the Jurisdic- 
tion of which extends to matters of a purely administra- 
tive character—ditfering from that of others in respect. of 
the nature of the pleadings, of the forms of conducting 
the actual trial, and especially of the constitution of the 
tribunal. 

The most remarkable variation from the normal type 
is that suppticd by the Continental institution of Tre 
bunale of Commerce. One essential characteristic of 
these tribunals, as at present existing, is that the judges 
are eminent merchants, elected by their fellow-merchants 
as being recommenlables par la probité, Ceaprit Cordre, 
et Véconomie.” (See French Code de Commerce, 618.) 
Another characteristic is the absence of the formalities, 
technicalities, and consequent delays, by which proceed- 
ings in other courts of justice are usually or necessarily 
attended. The reason for instituting cuurts of this 
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nature is founde partly, in the peculiarity of the subject 
matter, conversénce with commercial habits and practices 
being held to be here of higher value as a judicial quali- 
fication than knowledge of law,—and partly in the im- 
portance of commercial disputes being settled with the 
utmost promptitude, an importance held almost to exceed 
that of obtaining a greater security for justice in awaiting 
a more patient process, and in a more rigorous observance 
of precautionary solemnitics. The value to foreign mer- 
chants of having ready to their hands a tribunal in 
which the procecdings are exempt from the technicalities 
of the national system of law, is also dwelt upon as a 
special recommendation of these courts. 

Should these courts be introduced into England, it 
may be expedient to combine a professional legal, with 
the lay, element in the constitution of the tribunals. It 
has indeed been said that the practice of summoning 
“special juries” of merchants in important commercial 
cases renders the institution of Tribunals of Commerce a 
superfluity. But this objection, however valid within its 
own limits, takes no account of what is said to be the 
great recommendation of the institution as existing 
abroad, that even where only small sums are at stake, 
justice is administered far ymore cheaply, rapidly, and 
satisfactorily to both parties than in the ordinary 
tribunals. (See Report of Select Committee of House of 
Commons, 1$71.) 


The subject of “costs,” that is, of who is to pay the 
expenses of the trial, is one of far greater magnitude and 
moment than perhaps, at the first glance, it seems. The 
interests of three parties have to be considered—those of 
the plaintiff, of the defendant, and of the State. It has 
been said by some, with much force, that all the expenses 
of every trial should be borne by the State alone, because 
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it may be imputed to the shortcomings of, the State that 
the law is so uncertain as to admit of any doubt as to its 
meaning ; and even where litigation is concerned with the 
settlement of disputed facts, the State, in conceding a 
right, is bound to supply freely the means of protecting 
the right, and is not entitled to throw its own burden 
upon either of {he contending parties, whichever happens 
to be in the wrong. : 

On the other hand, it is urged that the only possible 
mode of prohibiting incessant litivation of the most 
needless and vexatious sort, 1s to make the party who is 
proved to be in the wrong bear some of the expenses 
which the State incurs in setting its judicial machinery 
in motion. It may also be said that the necessity of 
contributing to these expenses, in case of defeat, is at 
onee a Check upon wrong-doing and an encouragement 
to amicable arranvement of controverted claims, 

The true objection, however, to this practice of throw- 
ing the expenses, or part of them, on one or other of the 
suitors, is that it makes it far easier and safer for a rich 
man to go tu law than for a poor man. It thus operates 
directly as an encouragement to the rich to prey upon 
the poor. The institution of the Enelish County Courts 
where the costs are small, apd the constant extension of 
their jurisdiction, have been most important steps in the 
opposite direction in England. It is probable that a 
greater simplification of procedure in the Superior 
Courts, accompanied by a re-publication of the whoie 
law on a readily comprehended basis of arrangement, and 
with the use of the utmost clearness of expression, would 
(even if costs were no longer payable by either party) go 
a long way towards bringing before those courts ques- 
tionswhich are now improperly and tyrannically excluded, 
and towards largely reducing the number of those which 
are now needlessly admitted. 
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considered, thouyh the place it must occupy in a scientific 
exposition is somewhat doubtful. It is sometimes 
described as “ Private International Law,” and sometimes 
as the “Conflict of Laws.” Neither expression is exact 
enough to indicate the true nature and limits of the 
laws to which reference is made. The first expression 
sugvests a closer relation than the facts justify to that 
International Law which deals with the legal relations of 
States; and the second expression hints merely at some 
of the oecasions which have called the new body of law 
into being, but suggests no information as to its character 
or whereabouts. The true nature of the law or Jaws 
now alluded to will be best understood by a bricf 
description of the eireumstances through which it was 
originally created, and is still maintained and developed, 
in every eivilized State. 

The courts of justice of a State can only have jurisdic- 
tion over the persons of those who are either permanently 
or temporarily members of the State, and only with 
respect to things lying within the territory of the State, 
or over which, as in the case of things on the hich seas, 
the executive power of the State can (if permitted hy 
Jaw) extend its control Further than this, courts of 
justice can only (except by special arrangement between 
two States) control the acts of the citizens who are 
generally subject to their Jurisdiction so long as they are 
within the national territory. With respect to acts done 
elsewhere, it must rest entirely in the diserction of a 
court of justice in what aspect it shall regard them, 
either as it atfects the doer of them or other persons, 

But the progress of society, and of international, social, 
and commercial intercourse, gives rise to circumstances 
which practically enforce.on courts of justice what may 
be called a great usurpation of jurisdiction in all these 


There is ge branch of law which has yet to be 
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respects, and it is the rules which mark ot the province 
and extent of this enlarged jurisdiction which constitute 
the branch of law now under consideration. 

It is to be distinctly observed that the existence of 
these rules owes its immediate origin to a discretionary, 
or rather tentative, exercise of jurisdiction by courts of 
justice; that the continuing validity of these rules, just as 
much as the validlity of all other rules of Iw, depends on 
the acquiescence, imphed or expressed, of the supreme 
political authority; and hence that these rules, so far 
as they have any validity, are part of the national law 
of the State, and not (as some seem to suppose) a bodiless 
phantom of Jaw floating about in the presence of all 
States, but attached to none. It is true (though much 
to be regretted) that the rules appertaining to this part 
of the law are only partly identical for many States, 
and are partly different for each. This has induced 
writers to confound what is desirable with what really 
exists; and to believe that a real body of (so-called) 
Private International Law exists somewhere, though 
many States are exceedingly pervers. im the inter- 
pretation they put upon its rules. 

The facts which have given rise to the extension of 
jurisdiction in question are the sojournmg of citizens 
of one State in the territory of another; marriages, 
divorces, and tontracts between the citizens of the same 
State in the territory of some other State, or between 
eitizens of different States; land and goods lying in the 
territory of one State and owned or conveyed by the 
citizens of another; Judgments and bankruptcies decreed 
in the territory cf one State against the citizens of another. 
It will be seen that on adjudicating in the territory of 
any particular State upon such facts as these, there may 
be as many as four different legal systems which the 
judge may, on a sii.gle occasiun, be invited to apply. 
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One of thase, and the most obvious one, is the law of 
his own country, that which he administers in all other 
cases (lex fori). According to this law, strictly interpreted, 
he might have simply to abstain from all interference in 
the case on the grounds already explained. Any way it 
is by this law‘that the form of the remedy must be deter- 
mined, Another system, applicable where ownership is 
involved, is thét of the place where the things are (lex 
loci rev site). But this is generally only adaptable to 
immovable things, as the actual situation of movable 
things may be matter of interminable controversy. A 
third system of law is that of the place where an 
important act was done, or (if a contract) where per- 
formance of an act promised was to take place (lex 
luct actus, lex loct contractus). A fourth system is 
that of the State to which the person immediately 
concerned may be held to be permanently subject 
through the fact of an intentional residence in its 
territory without any distinct purpose of guing else- 
where (lex domicilii). 

It must be a matter for each State to determine for 
itself which of these several systems of law shall 
be followed in any case in which a selection between 
them is possible. In some cases all the different systems 
may have to be followed in adjudicating upon the 
different parts of one and the same convinuous trans- 
action. It is a misfortune that the civilized States 
of the world refuse to follow identical principles in 
the adoption or recognition of each other's laws. Some- 
times a selfish commercial policy, and sometimes a 
narrow-minded national prejudice or mora] susceptibility, 
stand in the way. Nevertheless, considerable progress 
has been made, especialy im America, in establishing 
the true methods upon which the construction of this 
part of the law must proceed. It is obvious that what 
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has been said above of the laws of diffement States is 
equally applicable to the different legal systems pre- 
vailing in different provinces of the same State. The 
relations of England and Scotland, and of the States 
of the American Union, sutliciently Ulustrate this. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
° 
THE scientific study of law scems to attain its highest 
perfection and its noblest uses when it is directed to 
what is now generally known as “ International Law,” 
or the “Law of Nations.” A preliminary difficulty is 
here encountered as to whether the rules of reciprocal 
action, to which the Governments of modern civilized 
States practically submit themselves with more or less 
steadiness, can properly be held to constitute a body of 
law in the same sense of this term as is involved when 
the rules for the internal government of any particular 
State are concerned. There are, no doubt, obvious resem- 
blances between the two sorts of rules, and there are 
also obvious diserepancies The question is, whether 
a new term should be invented to destynate the rules 
practically guiding the mutual action of States in certain 
respects, or whether it is rather expedient that the 
meaning of the term luw should be extended to admit 
of its covering both classes of rules. This inquiry opens 
out another, as to whether the definition of the term lav, 
as given by the most -recent and celebrated school of 
English legal writers,,is not based on too restricted a 
conception of the phenomena to which it relates; and 
it is only at the moment of attempting to apply the 
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former definition of Jaw to international" uses that the 
insufficiency of that definition is discoverg. 

Mr. Austin, indeed, endeavoured to escape the neces- 
sity of reconstructing his own definition by denying to 
the rules fur reculating the mutual relations of States the 
name of law. He styled those rules, in their assemblave, 
morality, Twognconvenient consequences followed from 
this innovation. In the first place, the “word morality 
was restricted to expressing the sort of outward and 
formal acts which alone belong to the well-recognized 
region of the “Law of Nations.” In the second place, 
and following from the former consequenee, the field for 
moral action aud for moral rights and duties as hetween 
States—so faras that action and those rights and duties 
Jo not adinit of the precise and logical circumscription 
demanded in courts of justice—was entirely ignored. 
In fact, morality, as between States, was made to exlabit 
itself in nothing else than in the Jimited number of 
precisely ascertained rules hitherto making up the 
so-called “Law of Nations,” and the name morally 
was implicitly denied to every other staudard of mutual 
responsibility between States. 

Had this lanvnage prevailed, the indirect influence of 
it must have been to contijet with one of the most 
promising tende ‘neies of the present age,— that is, to 
recognize moral rights and duties as existing between 
States wholly independently of the strictly legal rights 
and duties which properly belong to the great structure 
ealled the “Law of Nations” or “International Law.” 
Those moral richts and duties, like the moral rights 
and duties of private life, reach far too deeply, and 
extend too widely, to be ever made the topic of furensic 
circumscription or legislative enactment. Legal rights 
and duties are their signs and buttresses, but not their 
substitutes. Law is ever the handmaid of morality, but 
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where the notion of morality is limited by that of law, 
morality and law will soon perish together. 

To return from this apparent, though not real, digres- 

sion occasioned by Mr. Austin’s attempt to make “ Inter. 
national Law” and “International Morality ” convertible 
expressions, it becomes necessary to consider the true 
lesson enforced by the seemingly impracticable phenome- 
non presented by the body of rules forming the bulk of 
what is called the “Law of Nations.” This lesson is that the 
distinguishing charactcristics of true law must be sought 
for somewhere else than in the nature of the authority 
from whence it proceeds, and in the certainty of the 
punishment by which its infraction is attended. 

It is not necessary to warn a Continental student of 
the importance of this lesson. None of the words recht, 
droit, nor jus have ever been restricted to the narrow 
meaning that, in the hands of Bentham and Austin, the 
word law has acquired in England. And yet it is true 
that the excessive precision by which the use of the word 
law has of late been narrowed in this country has tended 
to save English students from many of the pitfalls of 
vagueness and indcterminatencss, not to say sentimen- 
tality, to which some foreiyn writers are undoubtedly 
prone. But precision, valuable as it is, must not be 
soupht at the expense of truth; and the q uestion 18 Now 
presented, as to whether recent E nelish le cal writers have 
not, in aspiring after clearness and brevity, entailed upon 
themselves a loss which is not appreciable at the full till 
the problem of the scientific nature of so called “ Inter- 
national Law” comes under treatment. 

Assuming then (what, in view of the mighty expan- 
sion which there is reason to believe International Law 
*3 likely to undergo, it is proper to assume) that the 
distinguishing characteristics of law must be those which 
are common to it when louvked at as determining the 
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outward relations of persons to one another within a 
particular State, and as determining the relgtions of States 
to one another in the great commonwealth of States, the 
following may be taken as among those characteristics. 

Both within the limits of a particular State, and in 
the commonwealth of States, law (if it is “accepted and 
generally obeyed) is a “command of a supreme political 
authority.” The main difficulty is as to what is meant by 
a “supreme political authority” in a society of, presum- 
ably, equal States, and with no greater or more etlective 
organization for enforcing their general will on gecalei- 
trant individual States than at present exists. 

The exact analogy to this state of things is to he 
found in that described by Sir H.S. Maine as existing 
at one time, and even to some extent still, in the village 
communities of India. From time immemorial rules of 
ownership, of procedure, and of family suecession existed 
in those communities in the absence of any recoenized 
government from without, and of any permanent orzaniza- 
tion, of the nature of government, within. The rules were 
very generally, or almost universally, observed. They 
were felt, as it were unconsciously, to be part of the order 
of nature, avainst wlich resistance or objection could not 
so much as suggest itself They were obeyed far better 
than are the laws of most highly organized States, and 
yet both a supreme political authority and a punishinent 
for disobedience might be said to be entirely wanting. 

This analogical case must be considered in connection 
with the known phenomenon of the actual existence and 
potency (up to a certain point) of a body of international 
law, and farther, with the historical circumstance that in 
every known civilized country law and government have 
grown together, the existence °of a definite politica) 
authority being generally later, if point of time, than the 
foundation of the nation’s laws. The result proves tha‘, 
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though law, When fully developed, presupposes the pre- 
sence of a supgeme political authority, yet binding rules 
of action are recognized, and the habit of obedience to 
such rules is formed, long before that political authority, 
to which ultimately law will owe its main cllicacy, 1s 
actually constituted. 

It may be said, indeed, that the gonstitution of a 
central, definite, cencerally recognizable, and indisputable, 
political authority is the last and greatest triumph of 
law. The history of law is that of the evolution of cus- 
tomary rules out of the innate genius of the people, and 
of the conscious modification or extension of those rules 
by a series of tentative political authorities operating 
from without. A final reeonciliation and balance between 
the rival influenees is achieved so soon as a supreme 
political authority exists which is in perfect harmony 
with the tendencies and aspirations of the popular life. 

At this stage the further development of customary 
law is arrested, because it is no longer serviecable. Al! 
the legislation proceeds henceforward dircetly from the 
supreme political authority which finally represents the 
political conscience of the nation. Not that even here, 
further changes—introdueed by new intluenees working 
on the popular mind—imag: not still have to be under- 
vone, A fresh stratum of customary Jaw may gradually 
form itself, and the whole series of events included in the 
above political narrative may again repeat themselves. 

Exactly the same course of events may be anticipated 
m the formation of a body of international law. It is no 
disparagement to the description of that sort of law, as 
being a “command of a supreme political authority,” to 
say, that at present no such authority is anywhere to be 
found, and that if anvwitrere it were to be found, it would 
be as soon as possible repudiated. 

Every improvement that is introduced into the rules 
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of international law; every attempt that if made to pro- 
duce uniformity, certainty, and publicity; every ottort 
that is made after harmony of spirit and of interpretative 
method on the part of the public lawvers of different 
States ; all point to the gradual elaboration among States 
of what may be properly called a supreme political 
authority. Whag form this authority will take it may 
be impossible for us, in this generation, $0 much as to 
guess; Just as the members of an early, spontaneously 
developing villaze community had no materials from 
which to construct a notion of civil government in its 
later sense. ; 

It is not posse that the authority of the future v. cil 
take the forme of the BOVernor of an universal CIapire, 
supported by military foree. Nor is it easy to see the 
steps by which the States of Hurope, plysteally are 
snorally unequal, can ever be broucht to eoufedy rate 
themselves on Wise and permanent conditions These 
are matters for the political speculator, and will scrve 
rather to anitnate the hopes, than to engage the activity, 
uf the practical statesman. The questian in as yet too 
far ahead for it to be worth while to bestow much serious 
labour upon its discussion, What, however, 13 indis- 
putable, and, in relation to the nature of imternatienal 
law, of the highest importance, is that the actual existence 
and continuous amelioration of international law involves 
in itself the sure and gradual formation of a supretic 
political authority among the States of the world. 

The progressive steps towards the publication of a 
definite system of rights and duties by which the led 
relations of States are, in fact, governed, imply a systern 
of procedure fur ascertaining how far rights have been 
maintained or violated, and duties performed or omitted. 
A system of procedure involving courts and judges will 

be introduced and supported bya competent authonty. 
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This authoritly is the supreme political authority ; and if, in 
the existing reign of war, no symptoms of the appearance 
of such an authority are as yet descried, still the actual 
prevalence of international law, amidst all obstacles, is a 
sufticient witness or the advent of that authority. 

The above investigation has been conducted merely 
in order to establish that, in passing from the considera- 
tion of the sort of rules which publicly regulate the social 
relations of persons within the limits of a particular 
State, to the consideration of those rules which affect to 
regulate the relations of States to one another, no real 
chanve of conception is encountered; and that one and 
the same definition of the term law will serve to cover 
the applications of the term to both sorts of rules. The 
investigation is very far from being an unprofitable one. 
On the contrary, it is of the utmost moment to establish 
that, in the development of the moral life of humanity, 
an unbroken continuity 1s observable, though at certain 
points in the progress it may be peculiarly dithcult to 
discover the Junction. 

It is obvious that the simple rules upon which the 
integrity of family life and the prosecution of agriculture 
in the earliest ages depend are, in their nature, scarcely 
distinguishable from the highly perfected customary code 
by which an extensive village community is enabled to 
develop all the conditions of a free and peaceful industrial 
lite. It is, again, confessedly hard to draw a sharp line 
between this customary code and what is called true law, 
as exinting in a fully-organized State and as proceeding 
from a determinate supreme political authority. 

But even at this puint the course of progress is not 
concluded. As the intimacy between the States of the 
world increases, a fresh career for law is opened out; and 
if unprecedented ditticulties are encountered at this stage, 
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it is only because the elements that have to be subdued 
are more hard and unmanageable, and,,on that very 
account, the ultimate triumph of law will be mure con- 
spicuous and complete. 

It is true there are certain great differences in the 
materials with which international and “national law 
have severally to deal, and it may be well to examine 
these carefully, in order to estimate the exact value of 
the likeness and the unlikeness of the two sorts of law. 

The main ground of unlikeness between the two sorts 
of law is to be found in the fact that the subjects of 
national law are individual human beings; and of inter- 
national law, certain peeuhar assemblages of human 
bengs, denominated States. These States are looked 
upor as imperishable in their nature, and as preserving 
through all time @ continuing identity. Not that it is : 
true in fact that all States live for ever, or that States 
are not oceasionally so much dislocated and divided as te 
lose all identity for any purpose whatever But while, 
in national law, death, birth, suecession, adoption and 
other like events are the familiar topics with whieh law 
deals and for which it has to make provision by a eare- 
fully calculated estimate of the advantaces and disadvan- 
tages of different lines of policy; im imternational law, 
the event of the dissolution or disruption of am ald 
State, or the appearance of a new one, inastrange anomaly 
for which, in view of its rarity and, as it were, its 
unnaturalness, little provision can usefully be made by 
anticipation. 

Another peculiarity in’ the situation of States as 
representing the individual human Lain ges alone catemiie 
plated by national law, is that baa state 1s ea 
body made up of such individual Jimman beings, rach 
more or Jess capable by himself of Colmes Cee the 
policy of the State itself The power of the State over 
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all its living riembers is of course theoretically complete ; 
and it might be supposed that it were not worth while to 
consider the ‘vccasional consequences of the rare conflict 
of action that may take place between the State and its 
members, But this power is never practically complete, 
and for some matters, and at some pericds, is much less 
complete than at others. 

It happens, however, that the action of even a very 
small proportion of the whole community, if out of 
harmony with the publie action of the State, may suecced 
in largely countervailing the gencral course of that pubhe 
action, Instances may be taken from the extreme diffi- 
culty experienced by modem States, in view of all the 
apphanees of modern navigation, and the habits of free 
commercial intercourse, to discharge properly the duties 
of neutrality. A few recalcitrant citizens of a neutral 
State may render the most valuable aid to one or other of 
two belligerents, and the high prices paid for the service 
are likely to present the most inordinate temptations. 
So.in the case of extradition and of international copyright, 
w State may, im spite of all its corporate etforts to the 
contrary, fail to discharee its international duties through 
the delinquencies and disloyalty of a few of its own 
citizens, or even throuch ethose unavoidable failures of 
justice by which the best administered system of law is 
vecasionally distizured, 

So again, a State may be compromiscd by the rash, 
linprudent, or injurious acts of its citizens resident in the 
territory of foreim States. These citizens may either be 
private citizens, or may be persons directly representing 
the State, whether in a civil or military capacity. That 
a State should be ready to protect every one of its 
members when travelling abroad under the assurance of 
that protection, and witen conducting themselves with 
proper regurd to the laws and customs of the people with 
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whom they take up their abode, is a proposition which no 
one would contest. But the proposition, has been too 
frequently extended in practice to sivnify that for what- 
ever purpose citizens of one State sojourn in the territery 
of another, and however they demean themselves, the 
so-called “honour” of their State compels it to interfere 
on their behalf, even if the result should be war. This 
is, no doubt, an alnise, and would now ventrally he 
admitted to be such; but it serves to illustrate the 
peculiar character of international Taw, owine to the 
composite clements out of which a State is constructed, 
This idea, however, of composite units is very far from 
strange to national law; and the whole histerteal prouress 
of that law,as indicated in the gradual developanent of all 
the groups ont of which a tuily organized nation is eon: 
stituted, may be treated asa preparation for the peeutar 
features Of international law. Phe coneeption of a ine 
eantile corporation,” which is one ef the lat, as that of 
the family is the first, of the products of mationmal law, 
armies with if any of the very same ineidents which 
have just been deseribed as especially dt tursuishing iaiter- 
national from national law. Thus, for some purposes, 
a corporation, as a Whole, is responsable for the gets 
of every one of its membersg and is hable, under some 
circumstances, for his contracts, defaults, aud wrong doings 
A mercantile ‘corporation is generally made to he only 
temporary in its duration, but it docs net come to an 
end by any such natural event as death —universally 
contemplated by law in the case of other “ persons,’—and it 
contains within itself the seeds of a perpetual existence. 
Some corporations, indeed, as those for relizieus, eluca- 
tional, and charitable purposes, secm by their constitution 
to be as imperishable as the State itself. Thus the lead- 
ing notions on which the validity of international law 
depends, especially those of the permmancuce of States 
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and of the relations of the State to its members, cannot 
but be familiar to the citizen of every developed State, 
from the facts which lie on every side of him in his own 
system of national law. It is not necessary to insist 
further on the evenness of the progress from national to 
international law. 


It is worth while, however, elaneing at the actual 
circuinstances to which the existence of the body of 
Kuropean international law is due. It will be found, that 
ifit is true tha! the study of national law, in a scientific 
spirit, is a main aid to the comprehension of the true 
nature of international law, it is also true that a study 
of the history of international law serves to throw back no 
small licht oa the true mode of growth of national law. 

It. deserves notice that the very fact that international 
Jaw was a later growth than national law is one of the 
eroeatest relevancy, and yet one which has scarcely, as 
vet, attracted any attention, It was an enormous 
advantace to all the founders of the international law of 
Kurope—whether legislators who published ordinances 
for the guidance of the subjects of particular States, or 
diplomatists who based treaties on the confessed validity 
of special doctrines, or text-book writers who gave an 
orgame shape to a multitude of casual usages—to he 
already familiar, each in his own State, with a body of 
national law which had already matured itself into a 
system at once copious, Well-compacted, and generally just. 

It was not only that Roman law was, as it were, 
the vernacular tongue of all the statesmen, diplomatists, 
and Jawyers of Europe, but that every thinker and 
writer on the topic of a law of nations was famiharly 
conversant, inthe daily hfe of his own particular country, 
with legal machinery, kal conceptions and methods of 
disputation, and legal solutions for the complicated claims 
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presented by the ordinary intercourse and Lecupaticns of 
mankind. Thus, when once the idea began to prevail, 
that the governors of the several States of Europe were 
subject to some body of laws, bearing an analogy to the 
national law of each State, there was no need for a long 
incubating process, during which the substance of this 
new law should slowly acquire its true shape and size. 
The substance Was fully developed at ohce in all its 
proportions. 

Not of course that room for indefinite improve- 
ment was not still left: the more so as a new 
commercial, social, and military era was just about. to 
commence, which must call for doctrines of mutual 
relationship between States wholly unknown or in- 
applicable before. But whereas national law had to 
grow in the dark, slowly making its way through the 
dreary and accidental course of self-developed custom, 
there being no cuide, standard, nor example to direct: the 
primitive lawgiver, international law had) guides and 
types and examples in abundance, and beat of all, hada 
legal language ready to its hand, 

Thus ditferent have been the cirenmestanees, with 
respect to the presence or absence of a pre-ext Ging legal 
ideal, which have attended the grow th ofthe two sorts of 
law. It need seareely be noticed that a difference quite 
as striking is ferceptible in respect of the pre-existence 
of a high moral ideal at the epoch of the foundation of 
international law. The ideal may not have been the 
highest or even so high as exists at this day, but, at the 
epoch of the foundation of systems of national law, there 
was generally nu consciously perceived moral ideal at all 

The function which the so-called “Taw of nature” has 
performed in the development ef a law of nations, is @ 
proof, were such needed, that, at. the time at which the 
rules fur regulating the mutual relations of States were 
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beginning be be systematized, a prevalent conception 
existed of a great moral order in which States, like indi- 
vidual persons, must find their place. The exact requisi- 
tions which this moral order implied were indeed very 
obscurely perceived, and were drawn from quarters of the 
most opposite character. Thus the maxims of primitive 
Christianity were mingled with the conclusions of Middle- 
ace casulsts ; ‘and the prescriptions of knight-errantry, 
with the suggestions of « rudcly-caleulated expediency. 
Nevertheless, for the conduct of individual hfe within the 
limits of a single State, although actual moral excellence 
was diffused over a very narrow space, the moral standard 
was high and composed of the richest elements. These 
elements included justice, nerey, patience, fidelity, truth- 
fulness, self-sacrifice, generosity, and humanity in the 
larvest sense, 

[t eould not fail to strike a thoughtful and good 
man in the seventeenth century, castiny his eves over 
the battle-ticlds of Europe, that, in practice, the rulers of 
states and the leaders of armics confessed a very dif: 
ferent creed in their conduct toward each other from that 
which they confessed and loudly extolled when seated 
peacefully at home, The contrast was obvious and could 
not fail to suggest itself “The only obstacle in the way 
of drawing instructive lessons from the contrast was to be 
found in the facet that war was as old as morality and 
religion themselves, and that a belief seemed to be in- 
eradicably tixed, that men might and ought to be cruel, 
unsparing, and treacherous in one department of action, 
and none the Jess gente, forgiving, and loyal in another. 

So long as this sharp opposition between the moral 
standard for peace and. for war, as between the citizens 
of the same State and between the citizens of different 
States, or (what meant much the same) between friends 
and between enemics, held its ground, the actual emergence 
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of International Law was impossible, tholigh the possi- 
bility of its future appearance was involved in the very 
fact of a hisher moral standard co-existing in the world 
side by side with the lower one. 

The most important steps in the evolution of interna- 
tional law were those by which the notion of the entire 
separation of the moral provinees in peace and in war, as 
between friends Rnd as between enemies? was wradually 
got nid of. Such a step, eminently, was the remarkable 
institution of Chivalry, The influence of chivalry in 
carrying over the loftiest virtnes of peaceful Hfe inte 
a life of war, otherwise so strange to them, eannot he 
exhibited more forcibly than hw thie folleawiner quota- 
tion from the second volume of Mr Ward's well-hiowan 
“Enquiry into the Foundation and History of the Law 
of Nations,” p. 16Gb * Whatever savaceciess of terapes 
“aman mdeht naturally have possess d, the Sperat af 
“honour and spant of hmivlithoo dbad the miost palpalde 
and benefieral indlaenee ta oenerating om continte| 
“antidote toa its camsequences Sa early as the maddde og 
“the tenth century, When the Banperor Henry DP intyre- 
*dueed tournaments inte Germany Owhich if is well 
“known were the fairest graces of chivalry, it was 
“ordained that No one should. be adinittedl tay tlint lier f 
“honourable of all amusements who did not profess 
“Christianity,’or who had been known to have been 
“euilty of perjury, treason, slaughter am cold blood, 
“sacrilege, or Violation of women, Certain it is, that 
“from about this and the next centary (to which the 
“full birth of chivalry is generally aseribed: we are able, 
“notwithstanding the barbarities that have bern related, 
“to discover, nearly all over Europe, a change of manners 
“which was evidently forced, beeause other improvements 
“did not keep pace with them, and which may fairly be 
“attributed to a chivalrous origin.” Mr. Ward, in the 
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course of a dbeply interesting chapter on this subject, 
gives a scrics of historic examples of the mode in which, 
under the influence of chivalrie notions, the amount of 
ransom for prisoners was reduced, good faith was observed 
with enemies, treachery was punished, and the current 
harshness of practice in war was in a variety of ways 
mitigated, 

Another important step in breaking ‘ up the distinction 

hetween the moral qualities appropriate in peace and in 
war was Feudalism, by which the semi-private relations of 
the rulers of the different European States to one another 
were often so complicated, that cither war became im- 
possible between them, or the consequences of war were 
largely mitigated through the active interposition of a 
superior feudal lord. In the same way, the ecclesiastical 
institutions of Europe, centering as they did in the Pope 
at’ Rome, were in the highest degree conducive to the 
creation of a moral tribunal to which kings, emperors, 
and soldiers were as much amenable as the peasant and 
the priest. 
‘It may here be noted that one favourable cireumstance 
which facilitated the creation of a system of International 
Law was the monarchical form of government which, up 
to comparatively recent times, has universally prevailed 
in modern Europe. The states of Europe were thus saved 
from being looked upen as mere abstractions or lifeless 
corporations, Each State was bound up with, and to a 
certain extent lost in, the individuality and fortunes of 
its particular sovereign for the time being. The sovereign, 
on the other hand, by his acquisitions or losses, by his 
marriage, by his treaties, by his enmities, and by his wars, 
irreparably comuitted the State he represented, and his 
conduct in these respects was only to a small extent 
influenced by any constitutional forces within the State 
itself! 
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Now, bearing in mind that the sovereign WAS ft 
member of a Christian commonwealth and, as such, stovd 
in relations of the closest intimacy both with the Pope 
and with his brother sovereizms; that, in many cases, he 
was bound in the ties of a close feudal union with other 
sovereiums ; that hy family ties he was dynasfically related 
to them; and that in all public action it was the personal 
king amd not the people he wovermed wht appeared qth 
the secene,—it can seareely be wondered at if some canon 
of wise, richtful, honest action for the omidanece of those 
sovereigns in their mutual intereourse should gradually 
be conceived and come into force. Such a canon in 
fact was the international law of Europe ino its inchoate 
form. 

In the actual erection of the complete stracture of 
international law, there have been two celebrated: schools 
which severally have affected to extract from different, os 
even from Opposite, SCHITCrsS the rides of wich the yn nly vf 
Jaw 18 composed. The fiyi¢ school fins rested the authority 
for an European Jaw of nations upon the actual usiee, 
and the assent irazelied in the thet af that Usrre, af thie 
States of Europe. The other school has not felt itsell 
bound by the Timitations napled in actual usace or assent, 
but has conceived itself entitled to make the European 
law of nations repose on the authority of an antecedent 
“law of natures’ This low of nature is here intended ty 
hply a body of prescriptions of universal and nece.sary 
validity, the exact terms of them being discoverable on the 
application of certain wide and general maxims of justice, 
truth, merey, and buimanity, to the particular circumstance: 5 
of the ease for which the rule is demanded. 

It cannot be dented that if the Jatter method is the 
more superticially attractive, the former one is Hhely to 
lead to results of greater practical value. As a matter 
of fact, it is uscless to construct a law of nation-, eves 
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on the most! admirable and unimpeachable principles 
if the States of the world will not obey it. The best, or 
only, guide as to what rules States are likely to obey in the 
future are the rules by which they have actually guided 
themselves in the past. Nor is the systematization of 
these rules & superfluous task. The intermittent and 
desultory observance, indeed, of a certain — beneficial 
practice may ‘be a suflicient indication that the practice 
is not unsuited to the times and to the disposition of the 
States observing it. Yeta great deal may further have to 
he done to ensure its permanent ascendancy, to emphasize 
its importance, and, by advising common action, to 
secure the States adopting it against the inconveniences 
sometimes attendant upon isolated action. 

In this way the formation of a compendious and 
logically distributed scheme of the best rules widely 
observed among the States of Europe could not fail of 
going @ great way towards introducing principles of 
order into the intercourse of nations. It was, in fact, 
just this task which Grotius sueceeded in effecting, and 
the permanent imifluence and authority of his great 
Work is a sutheient proof of the value of the cautious 
and, as it were, tentative method he adopted. The 
shorteomines of that method were that, if nothing but 
actual usige was to be introduced into European law, 
the erowth and development of that law must mainly 
he determined by the accidental fortunes and tendencies 
of the several States, 

The fact is that international law, like national law, 
must necessarily grow In two directions at once. One 
part of it comes upwards from the spontaneous habits 
and customs of these who are subject to it. The other 
part comes downward from the legislator, whose province 
it is to take a Jarve and a wide view ofall the necessities 
and probabilities of the case; to stimulate tendencies 
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scarcely as yet apparent ; to arrest proclivities before they 
come fixed; and, yenerally, to provide that such habits and 
dispositions may gradually be formed as niav render even 
spontaneous customs more equitable and wise. 

In the case of international law the functions of the 
legislator have to be discharged by a numbitr of ditlorent 
persons. One of these is the statesman, who, in making a 
treaty, does his ufmost to bind twonation’ if net more, to 
the observance of new rules dictated bya sense of penenal 
expediency and justice, and therefore descr ine of being 
universally adopted. Another of the persons performing 
the functions of the legislator is the text-book writer on 
international law. wha, in deseribine the rates actually 
obtainins anione States, occasion liy stays aside te hertnit 
out how far those rules comthiet with the ceneral uiterests 
of humanity aml how tar they subserve those interests , 
and what supplementary rules micht advantigeousty be 
adopted in order to make the moral gain the highest cane 
ceivable. Crotius himself was not necdeetiol of this part 
of his task, and perhaps the error of sonie diiodern Writers 
on the subject has been that of amply ong thea ta-k as 
legislators to the nevleet of their task as narratets or 
historians. There is a place for the exercise of beth 
functions, and the suceess of attempted reforms da the 
substance of international law must: largely depend on 
the skill and Smodcration with which they are blended 
together. 


In order to estimate the existing condition ofa bady of 
law, there are three points to whieh attention mat be 
directed. In the first place, in view of the deraands of 
the persons for whose use the law is designed, its eopieus- 
ness affords an inpertant index $0 its general sullen ney 
In the second place, such an index ts atforded by the 
degree of symmetrical furin in which the law is presented 
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and arranged In the third place, the law must be 
tested by reference to the justice and moral adequacy of 
its provisions. In view, then, of these several require- 
ments—that is to say, of copiousness or richness of 
material, of symmetry of form, and of legislative wisdom 
—modern iiternational law may advantageously be 
examined in order to ascertain what lesson it has to 
teach with regpect to the progress and prospects of law 
universally. 

First, with respect to richness of material, there is no 
doubt that the international law of the present day covers 
a vast number of subjects, and contains a mass of rules and 
principles, which were scarecly so much as hinted at in 
the encyclopedic work of Grotius. In the time of Grotius, 
and even of Vattel, the only prominent topics of inter- 
national Jaw were the richts and duties of ambassadors, 
the obligations arising from treaties, the just causes of 
war, the rights and duties of allies, the rights and duties 
of neutrals, and certain) alleged qualifications of the 
exereise of the extreme mght of war. Doctrines upon 
these and oa limited number of other topies were 
announced in the broadest form; but, with respect to 
some matters, such as the limitations of severity in war, 
it was openly confessed shat there was no law at all, 
thouch, according to Grotius, there were a number of 
temperdinenta, or modifving principles, whieh inculeated 
the observance of a practice ventler than that which was 
strictly lecal with respeet. to putting prisoners to death, 
destroying the enemys property, and annexing the 
enemys territory, 

According to Vattel, there was a distinction between 
the “necessary” and the “voluntary” Jaw of nations. 
“Lot us leave,” he says, Book IIL, chap. xii, “the striet- 
“ness of the necessary law of nature to the conscience 
“of sovereigns : undoubtedly they are never allowed to 
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“deviate from it. But as to the external effects of the 
“law among men, we must necessarily have recourse to 
“rules that shall be more certain and easy in the appli- 
“cation, and this for the safety and advantage of the great 
“society of mankind. These are the rules of the voluntary 
“Jaw of nations.” This distinetion wag, in fact, based upon 
the double origin of international Jaw from essential 
ee “8 e 
moral principles—that is, the su-called Jaw of nature— 
and froin the actual customs which, in fact, regulated the 
intercourse of States, 

The effet of the distinction was the same as that 
introduced by Grotius between what was sai js, 
and what was a toncperdinenfon. Tt was to recounize one 
part of international law as stable and = eternally the 
same, based as it was on general and broad doetrines of 
what seemed to be of transparent validity ; and another 
part as shifting and changeable with the changin 
manners, fashions, erecds, and customs, of the Lurepean 
States. 

It is this last part of international law, the veluntary 
law and the field of the feaipercai ate, Which has under- 
gone improvements during the past century, ta such an 
extent, indeed, as practically to abrogate and supersede 
much of what orivinally was thousht to be its main 
substance or stronghold, 

Modern international law is mostly made up of 
rules indebted for their existence to pliysical and social 
conditions which did not exist two centuries avo, At 
the present day, owing to the facilities of locomotion, and 
to postal and telegraph communication, as well as tow ider 
moral eenceptions and more enlightened eommercial 
principles, the intercourse of nations with each other and 
of the citizens of one nation with those of another is far 
more noticeable and importantein time of peace than 
in time of war. 
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Thus, while international law has the functions te 
perform of facilitating the intercourse of States and 
their citizens in time of peace; of obviating and deter- 
mining the oecasions of war; and of moderating the 
severities and restricting the areca of war; the two last 
of these funetions have been for the last two centuries 
acyuiring @ less and less degree of importance in pro- 
portion to the development 7: the first. Not that the 
function of restricting the area of war and tempering 
its severity is to be held of small account in itself. On 
the contrary, some of the most beneficial innovations 
Which international law is daily witnessing have no 
ether purpose in view than this. but the tendency 
of these very innovations, as of every other part of 
international law, is to equalize States in point of 
military opportunity and thereby to render war a less 
and less satisfactory eriterion of their real relative 
prowess and streneth. Henee, while the improvements 
in the laws of war have been preparing the way for the 
abolition of that whole topic as one belonzing to inter- 
national law, the improvements in that part of the law 
Which concerns the peaceful relations of States are such 
as to warrant the hope of definite expansion. The latter 
Imatters escape attention, to a great extent, even in text- 
books on the subject, because the mode in Which this part 
of the law is developed is usually by treaty, and there- 
tore the legal handling of it: is sufficiently performed by 
referring to the general head of treaties But when the 
mass of subjects with which modern treaties deal is 
considered, and when the number of treatics to which 
every State is a party is calculated, some idea may be 
formed of the mass of rights and duties, almost wholly 
unrecognized in the tinres of Grotius and even of Vattel, 
which now form the subjects of international law. 

In the secund place, it was said that the symmetrical 
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form of the law afforded a test whereby to estimate the 
heisht of development it had obtained. International 
law has gained much in point of form frof having been 
cast into the mould of Roman law hy the first writers. 
such as Balthazar Ayala, Albericrs Gentilis, Grotius, and 
Putfendorf—who published its principles aad roles in an 
organic shape. This form has never been lost by Con- 
tinental writers om the sulject; thouh, asemisht perhaps 
have been expected, American and Enelish text-look 
writers have proceeded independently of any particular 
form other than the one which seemed at the moment 
most conducive to convenic ice of arrancement and 
reference. 

There is, indeed, a peculiar difflenlty in) giving 
harmony of appearance to the doctiines of international 
law owing to the verv diverse basis on which those: 
doctrines rest, the varying amounts of authority and 
certainty they carry with them, and the indefinite quah- 
fication of the doctrines themselves dw the operation of 
innumerable treaties, | Some emiment writers of thie 
present day have endeavoured to ride over these dath. 
culties by publishing so-called “codes” of international 
law, which purport either tu present the law as it is at 
this day,—with only such additions or morhfica ions as 
are imperatively called for hy’ the fact of glaring gaps or 
contradictionsor ambiguities, —or else to present the Jaw i 
the complete shape it ought finally to assume, however far 
it may seem to be away from attaining it at the present 
day. The code of Professor Bluntschli represents one 
belonging to the first of the twe types, and that of Mr 
Dudley Field of New York represents one belonging to 
the other. It is scarcely possible to speak too hishly of 
both these tentative efforts, and they cannot fail both 
to prove most valualde gnide-books to the student, as 
well as standing remembrancers to statesmen of ideals to 
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which the public law of Europe ought increasingly to 
conform itself. 

This leads ty the consideration of the third test, that of 
the wisdom and justice of the existing rules of interna- 
tional law. It has been seen that two leading principles 
originally guided the development of international law ; 
one, the claims of the law of nature, and the other the 
claims of actuul custom. There have been apparent of 
late years conscious energetic efforts to direct the course 
of cuternational law by reference to a fresh standard, 
that of the common and permanent Interests of all the 
nations concerned. It was the misfortune of inter- 
national law, for a long period of its history, to have its 
course directed, or rather perverted, by the influence of 
the special nations which, for the time, happened to be 
most potent by land or by sea. 

The influence of England in manufacturing the pre- 
valent doetrines relative to neutral ecommerce, and of 
Franee and of the United States in combating these 
doctrines, is sufficiently famihar to all, and is usually 
alluded to by French and German writers with consider- 
able emphasis. Such an influence, however, was far 
more conspicuous and important while war was the main 
topie with which international law had to deal. 

So soon as nations Dean, in times of profound 
peace, to make treaties with one another from a pre- 
sumedly equal standing-point and comprehending such 
varied matters as the use of harbours, navigable rivers 
and fisheries, commercial privileges, patents, trade-mark, 
copyright, and extradition, if was natural that exactly 
similar considerations should guide the pohey of each 
contracting State as habitually guided the policy of the 
State in matters of purely internal administration. In 
this way a vast accession has been made to international 
Jaw, in respect of tupics as to which no corrupt aims or 
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indirect purposes are so much as conceivable. It may 
be hoped too that, owing to the increased publicity whieh 
now attends all international transactions, And to the grow- 
ing tendency to introduce into public life the morality 
demanded in private life, the era of secret treaties, by 
which two States have been wont to bind themselves in a 
way designedly disadvantageous toa third, is passing away 

It may thus Ae expected that a habit of thought will 
be formed to the etfect that—just as in national law the 
institutions of property and contract have the good of 
the State as much in view as that of individual persons, 
and just as no private rights can exist which are Opposed 
to the well-being of the State—se in international law 
every rule shall and must be based on the prospective 
benefit of all, not on that of a few alone, and, least of all, 
on that of the most unscrupulous and the stronmest. i 

Tt remains to consider what inthimnee the modern 
iinprovemments im international Jaw are likely to have 
in attaining their vreatest and noblest end, the abolition 
of war. 

It may first be noted that it is vot true thar the 
main cause of war is the uncertamty or backward 
condition of international law.  ‘Tlas uneertauty or 
absence of law is rather a consequence than a ent 
of the state Of things which leads to war The mal 
cause of modern European wars must be seuvdht in the 
fact that most or all of the States of Europe are, in 
respect of their mutual relations, still sunk aim that pr 
mitive rudeness which in all societies of men necessary 
precedes a troly lecal condition, For the attanament of 
such a condition, equality in respect of all the es-ential 
elements of subsistence must exist, and must be generally 
admitted to exist. : 

Now, as to the States of Europe at the present day, 
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their equality is a pure fiction, or rather a sanguine anti- 
cipation, of international lawyers. The notion of leading 
and inferior, great and little, strong and weak, important 
and insivnificant, States has become so fixed in the 
diplomatic and historical, and thereby in the public, 
mind, that the Iegal notion of all States being equal 
is one wholly removed from the experience of actual 
life, and therdfore is practically disc&rded. The past 
struziies of these States, and the prevalence of such 
doctries as the Balance of Power, which no doubt also 
performed some useful service in arresting these strugeles, 
are largely accountable for this, and Europe cannot all 
at once get free from her own past. 

Nor is it only that States are at the present time 
unequal, whether equality be tested by extent of 
territory, by amount of population, by wealth, by 
military strength, by advantages of climate, or by num- 
her and kind of treaty obligations. Owing to an 
mvessant change which is at work in the value of each 
of these clements, the relative preponderance and 
sionificance of States is constantly undergoing alteration. 
It thus comes about that each State, as it emerges from 
a condition of weakness to one of strenuth, aspires to 
berate itself from shackles imposed on it in the hour 
of depression or defeat. Tt demands the “revision” of 
ancient treaties, or fresh bulwarks and securities against 
possible invasion on the part of powerful neighbours, 
or & puble confession, in the conduct of diplomatic 
negociations, of its own growing importance. 

Such aspirations as these can never be noticed by 
the best constructed systems of international law. These 
rnre too indefinite, tog peculiar to each particular case, 
too dependent upon unaccountable national impulses 
and traditional modes of thought, to fall within the 
province of even the most refined legal language The 
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aspirations themselves may, in a certain sense, be termed 
“natural,” and even irreproachable, though the issue of 
war to which they frequently lead is térrible and lar- 
barous in the extreme. It is probable, indeed, that. the 
State which in the way above described js endeavouring 
to pass beyond its existing bounds wilk either try to 
clothe its claims with the semblance of leval right, or else 
will provoke a Auarrel with the State Which it desires 
to encounter, so as to defy imternational law itself te 
find any other solution but that of war, 

Now there are two popular methods for the diminution 
of war: the one, that of improving the substance as well 
as the form of international Jaw; the other, that of 
introdueing a general system of arbitration, by way of 
“substitute” (as it is called) for war. It will he well 
to examine at some lenuth the applicability of thes 
several methods to the purpose in view, and to consider 
whether any, and what, qualifications must be male an 
the mode of stating and emplovine these trethods in 
order to impart to them the uwtuost posable validity. 

The weak side of these methods is that they, as 
generally explained, seem to ignore the most prevalent 
causes of war, and to overrate the actual disposition of 
the European States in favapr of peace. It is not true 
that tlhe uncertainties or imperfect promulgation of 
international law are the main causes of modern wars, 
and it is equally untrue that the governments of most 
of the leading European States are sincerely desirous of 
permanent peace. This constitutes the pmperfection of 
the analogy between national law as existing in a civilized 
State, and international law as existing in an impertectly 
civilized guciety of States. In the case of national law, 
the prevalence of disorder and came is a pretty sure index 
of bad laws and bad governmant; and in every State it 
may be assumed that the bulk of the population are 
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desirous to have their disputes decided by the peaceful 
processes of courts of justice rather than by the violence 
of physical conilict. The bulk of the community do 
not wish to get more than the law gives them, though, 
through the blindness of passion or selfishness, individual 
persons may often be tempted to persuade themselves 
that the law gives them more than it does. 

It is true thet one reason of the acquiescence of the bulk 
of a national community in the laws by which they are 
governed is a knowledge of the central force which is 
always behind the laws, and which is ready to support 
them. Such a force is at present absent from international 
law; and it might be said that one commonly suggested 
mode of improving that law is the creation of such a 
force. But here, again, the same fallacy lurks behind. 
‘the States of Europe do not at present wish to submit 
themselves to any eentral force, nor even to create such 
w force out of their own body by the most adequate 
representative system imaginable, 

Again, with respect to Arbitration, this method, 
invaluable as it is, at least presupposes a certain measure 
of assent by both parties who resort to it. It implies 
a belief on the part of both that either a lecal or 
quasi-lecal question is involved, and that each is, in his 
own opinion, in the right ; or, in other words, that, when 
the state of the facts is carefully examined, and the law 
or equitable principle accurately expounded, each hopes 
and thinks the result will be in his own favour. A 
bona Jide belief in the justice of one’s own cause is an 
essential clement ina suecessful arbitration. If such a 
belief is absent, there can be no readiness to obey the 
award, and the same causes of acrimony exist after the 
award as before it. ’ 

In national law, indeed, an award may be converted 
into what is called a “rule of court,’ that is, may 
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have impressed upon it all the validity of a judicial 
sentence. This finally ends litigation, and the whole 
process 1s only a special method of conducting it, But 
the existence of a judicial and executive machinery, as 
a prop to arbitration, is not presupposed in the notion of 
arbitration itself; and the demand for suel? machinery, in 
the mouths of those who most loudly call for an universal 
system of interr&tional arbitration, ig quate distingutsh- 
able from the demand for this last. It is here fully 
recomnized that the propusal for the extension of the 
practice of arbitration is, at present, a far more moderate 
and hopeful one than the suewested creatich of a 
central authority prepared to carry out, in the name of 
all the States of Europe, the sentenee of a court of 
arbitration against any one of then 

If it be true, then, as has been indieated above, that 
the inost truitful causes of war are not to le sought in 
the condition of international law, butain the conditien, 
relations, and temperament of the European States, the 
field for the application of arbitration ucdht seem to he 
a comparatively narrow one, The alleced: Tioifations to 
the practice of arbitration mayo he expressed in the 
following Words of Professor Mountasue Pernard imoa 
letter to the Deus of Octoher ISth, S78 ree Arbitration 
“is an expedient of the highest value for temminating 
‘Gnternational controversies; but it is net apphieable to 
“all cases or under all cirevinstances, and the cases and 
“errcuinstances to Which itis not applicable donot adit 
“ of precise definition, Arbitration, therefore, must of 
“necessity be voluntary: and thensh it May sometimes 
“hea sii duty to resort to it, cannet be commanded in 
“any form by what is called the positive law of nations,” 

The explanation of this passage, no doubt is that when 
a State is bent upon doing what on the simplest reading 
of the most elementary principles of intermativnal law, is 
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an act of injustice or aggression, neither the trespassing 
State will, nor the State trespassed upon ought to, refer 
the question to the decision of third parties. It may be 
maintained in defence of this position that, in the existing 
inequality of European States, no tribunal can be consti- 
tuted which shall be possessed of the authority, wisdom, 
and moral character needed to decide upon points which, in 
the view of a State suffering from aceression, seem to touch 
its independence and national existence ; and that, even 
could such a tribunal be found, no State would ever believe 
in the moral competency of the tribunal suthiciently to 
entrust‘to it a decision upon a question Involving issues 
so creat. 

The difficulty may be expressed hy saying that arbitra- 
tion seems to be the only means of perfecting relations 
of order, equity, and mutual contidence, between States ; 
the pre-existence, however, of which very relations must 
bo treated as a eondition precedent to the universal 
application of arbitration, Looking at the present state 
of things, it is not at once apparent how designing 
and ambitious States can be made contented, revengeful 
States made oblivious, timid States made confident, by 
the mere magic of an appeal to the duty of referring to 
arbitration legal or political complications which they are 
well aware do not exist. These complications are, as 
often as not, gossamer cobwebs spun in order to eonceal 
the hideous spit of avarice. or passion, or national pride 
which dominates within. The most competent tribunal 
imaginable, so far from beng weleomed, would only be 
shunned in proportion to its competency and. its purity ; 
while an award which adjudged a sentence of extinction 
for What micht be treated as such) against the life of a 
State would be simply repudiated. 

It would be well if all lovers and promoters’ of peace 
were seriously to lay to heart these considerations, and 
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not to underrate, through ignorance or though tlessness, the 
hardness of the task to which they have devoted them- 
selves. There is no doubt that both@those who look 
upon the dithculties in the path as almost insuperable, 
and those who all but ignore them, have a common end 
in view; and, if they would only learn @f one another, 
patiently and respectfully, would find themselves not se 
far removed from each other as they stppose. In the 
hope of contributing somewhat to bring about such a 
reconciliation, the following remarks are offered, 

If it be true that wars mostly arise, as has above been 
explained, from what has heen called the %\isting 
inequality of States, it is obvious that every political or 
social ineasure that tends to doing about permanent 
equality tends, to thet estent, to reduce thie probabilities of 
war. Henee, even where it may he impossrble to equalize 
physic: i) areas. or mumerical estimates of popnuiation, ar 
even climatic advantaves and national opportunities, stl 
it may be of creat tise fo prepacdte doetumes which 
insist on that equality of contuibation danidon that equality 
of moral and spiritual value Wioeh, im gn titative a com: 
parison between States, the population of cach may pro- 
perly claim for itself. 

Every influence which inereases the economical depen - 
dence of States apon each ofher, every barrier which is 
removed from free commercial intercourse and fres 
locomotion and communication, not only makes war more 
and more opposed to the obvious Interest of all classes of 
persons in every State, but brings home inore and more 
distinctly the faet that even States apparently the 
weakest and smallest have a function to perform ino the 
great society of States, which, in dignity and linportance, 
may vie with that perfertaed | by the mest pretentious, 
Every measure that gives political enfranchisement and 
personal liberty to large classes of the population 
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tend to the disuse of the enormous European armaments 
which absorb so much of the wealth of all States, 
and which, by kecping up a fictitious and delusive 
inequality among States, as well as by nursing a 
childish passion for military “glory,” tends to a like 
extent to promote war. Again, every movement that 
unites together the mass of the population of different 
countries, by “teaching them what 16 their common 
interest, by removing traditional prejudices and an- 
tipathies, and by bringing them, through locomotion and 
mutual interchange of labour, face to face with each other, 
must tend to diminish the possibility of war. 

While the attention, however, continues fixed upon all 
these more general methods of rendering the nations of 
Europe unuscd to war, there is no doubt that the im- 
provement and codification of international law, and the 
assimilation of the national laws of the several States, 
must tend largely to prevent the chance of, or to diminish 
the exeuses for, armed confliet. 

Then, too, a resort to arbitration cannot be too 
earmestly recommended nor too perseveringly pressed. 
It is only through a change in the pubhe opinion and 
fucling of the several States that a condition of legal 
relationship ean suceced to the existing condition of 
rivalry and violence. But this publie feclins itself must 
be largely influenced by familiarity with legal procedure 
in the place of the dread familiarity it already has with 
the strugeles of war. The new familiarity will be largely 
promoted by supporting, in every possible way, the 
practice of arlitration, and by never admitting it to be an 
impossible solution of a difficulty till after it has proved 
to be such. The way in which this familiarity operates 
will be desertbed lower down. 

There are two important avenues to the improvement 
of international law. One is that of imparting increased 
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certainty and publicity to the rules which compose it. 
the other is that of recommending for adoption by 
States new rules, by way of supplementing& or modifying 
the old ones; such new rules to be ostensibly founded on 
principles of general expediency and abstract justices 
There are greatand obvieus dithculties in the way of ths 
success of each of these measnres, As to the first one 
any one acyuaintéd with the character of @xistine inter: 
national law and with the dubious amd contracted nature 
of the evidence on which the valhditw of even the Test 
approved rules rests, will reesgnize at ones that the 
attempt to seeure eeneral aequiescenee im the miode ot 
stating the whole ins, of rules must invelye cbstael - 
all but, if not quite, insuperable,  Dtanust be remetabe ced 
that the repuldication of even a mational aystem of Inv 
where a Jarve part of It ds comprised in tolerdbly eNplies: 
statutes and the rest am the Pe ports of autheritativeds 
decided Cases OF wn the necredited Compeqdt,s aft Cotiipeets ry 
writers on a cleativ written text, asa task frome whied: 
on the ground of the hazard attending the operation, 
some of the ablest maids have uiaiversally been huown 5 
shrink. 

jut international Jaw, ins spite of the ceareity roel 
thinness of its materials, wher contrasted wath ao ful 
developed eystemoof mational law, must, frome the mature 
of the case, far’exeel in atnbacmity and iidefinite tess th. 
mest tertuously grown system oof Jaw in any civelin | 
State, The abeenee of any levislative authorite, amd et 
courts of justies purperting fo act in the name of <1 
an authority, throws all the responsdality of ascertamin 
the rules ‘such as they are’ of Guternational law on the 
private students and investtgaters in cach particular 
country. The qanaterinis whiche these private purrons 
possess for their researches, instead of beinuw explicit 
statutes or decisions by publicly authorized judyes or 
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commentators, are composed of nothing more certain than 
the frequently repeated language of treaties between 
particular States, the utterances of judges in the Prize 
Courts instituted during particular wars, the varying and 
conflicting ordinances and regulations of particular 
sovereigns, th forced logic of individual diplomatists and 
popular or parliamentary orators, and the wire-spun 
relinements of the scholastic closet student. 

This statement of tho ‘difficulties which beset any 
ane who attempts to republish in a systematized form 
the rules and principles of the international law of Europe 
is not'made in a spirit of scepticism, as intimating that 
tho existence of such law is a mere illusion. In spite of the 
indefinitencss and obscurity of the quarters from which a 
knowledge of the law b-§s to be drawn, it cannot be 
denied that true legal reationships between the States of 
Europe have, for the last seven or eight centurics, been 
sradually forming themselves; and the rules which have 
sprung from and expressed those relationships have been 
more and more exactly adapted to the requirements of 
general Convenienco and justice. 

The progress has undoubtedly been all the slower, and 
ocersional retrogressions the more frequent, from the 
uistiness of the path through which tho law has been 
compelled tomareh. Each State, as it has become over- 
weeningly powerful and unscrupulous, Kas endeavoured 
to wrest the existing rules of international law, by 
interpretation or open amendment, into eonformity with 
what its own interests immediately demanded. A strong 
State has imposed upon a weak one in the hour of defeat 
the necessity of confessing by treaty the existence of 
some one-sided and spurious rules; while the fact of the 
treaty itself has,in no long time, become a main evidence 
of the universal validity of the new rulea The mis- 
fortune has been, too, that States have generally been 
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supported in their iniquity by the consentient voice of 
text-book writers among their own citizens Even at 
the present day, in treating of the subjét historically, 
this spurious patriotism is too apt to maniiest itself, 
and the writers in each country seem often enough as 
though they were the paid apologists of the acts of 
their own State in every age. 

The above described abuses of interndtional law by 
ascendant States may be taken as, in some wav,a tribute 
to the actuality and encrey of that law. It is seldom 
that States, even in the flush of victory, have dared 
ostentatiously to offend against a generally admitted 
principle of international law. The methods of evading 
the operation of the principle have been cither to deny the 
fact of the existence of such a puinciple; or to deny its 
applicability under the special circumstances of the case , 
or to wrest the languave in which it is customarily 
expressed in such a way as to alter its meaning; or hy 
a sort of play at levislation to abrovate it by a fomual 
convention entered into with States which are motmen- 
tarily dependent; or to obtain from professedly learned 
citizens of its Own and under its own intlucnee direet 
or indirect scientific opinion in derogation of the truc 
compass and unport of the principle. 

If this view be historically*correct, it both establishes 
the supreme ¢@alue of immutable principles of mterna 
tional law, and indicates the sort of machinery whicel 
may be advantageously called into being for the founda. 
tion of such principles. 

It has heen seen that the main obstacle to the 
creation of a definite and settled system of internationa 
law has been the isolation and narrow patriotism of the 
learned men who have chiefly helped to develop it 
This obstacle can only be overcome by promoting a closet 
sympathy between all the students and professors of 
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international law in diffe:ent States. Signs of the 
growth of such a sympathy are already apparent; and 
one and another institution has been founded for 
the purpose of giving organized completeness to the 
movement. If once all the scientific students of inter- 
national law throughout Europe come to be of one mind 
as to the principles and leading rules of which that law 
is composed, there will no longer be any hope for an am- 
bitious and reckless State in endeavouring to wrest the 
interpretation of the rules of international law in its own 
favour, 

It is none the less to be feared, on the grounds above 
deseribed, that for a long time to come States will now 
and again endeavour to burst their bounds and to assail 
the independence of their neighbours. But when onee the 
principles and rules of imternational law shall have been 
reduced to definiteness and certainty, and the leading 
students of that law in all the several States shall have 
pledyed themselves to support one interpretation and one 
only, every outrage committed by any State will stand out 
in plain colours to be condemned, and not countenanced, 
by the international law of the world. The influence of 
such a judgment will be all the greater, inasmuch as, by 
the same process by which international law is freed from 
the distortions introduced by particular States, it will 
gain infinitely in authority and moral ‘reputation. It 
will stand forth, as gradually becoming, what in its own 
nature it essentially is, an embodiment of the purest reason 
and the loftiest morality, and as having for its sole end 
such an adjustment of the relations of the several States 
of the world as may best enable each to contribute its 
share to the welfare and moral advancement of all. 

It will thus be seen what place the further work of 
suggesting amendments and additions must occupy in the 
general task of completing the development of inter- 
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nationgl law. The first object to be attained (as will be 
seen) is to provide for the organization of a body of 
persons who shall form such a scientific opinion on the 
existing state of the law as shall command universal 
respect. There is no doubt that the mere process of pre- 
senting the scattered and much disputed rules of inter- 
national Jaw in a more compact and defini i shape must 
of necessity compel @ certain amount of° alteration in 
those rules. The very filling in of gaps which have been 
left open through the accidental facts of European history 
must imply a certain measure of what is, pracQcally, 
legislation. But the most that is here contemplated, as 
a sort of accident in the course of republishing a diffuse 
system of law in a condensed form, is very far removed 
from what some mean by the project of constructing an 
European code. 

According to these, a eode is to be at once devised of 
the utmost possible completeness, not only gathering up 
all the principles and rules of international law which 
possess a fair amount of authority, but also extending to 
all the rules of international intercourse which, in view 
of the social and commercial relations likely progressively 
to develop among the citizens of the several States, it 
may ever become desirable ov indispensible to enact. 
Such matters are those which, at present, so far as they 
are made subject-matters of law at all, are provided for 
by special treaties between particular States. Of this 
kind are, for instance, all the topics of what is sometimes 
called “ private international law,” and all the rules Apper- 
taining to the navigation of the high seas, to copyright, 
to trade-marks, to patents, and to extradition. 

With respect to some of these matters, there is no 
doubt that uniformity of practice Among al] States in the 
conduct of their mutual relations ‘must be of inestimable 
value, and might well form the subject of a general code 


Whatever be the prospects of such a code, however, 
the value of sketching it out and of constantly holding 
it forth as an ideal to be attained sooner or later cannot 
but exercise an important influence on the formation of 
public opinion, and thereby on that of the members ot 
representative assemblies to which statesmen are finally 
accountable. In the mean time the earlier, and more 
modest, as well as more purely scientific, work is of the 
most immediate promise, and cannot afford to be delayed. 

This whole discussion of the means of improving inter- 
national law is closely related to that of the advantages 
or possibility of introducing a general system of arbitra- 
tion The difficulties in the way of making such a 
system obligatory have been clearly indicated. But, 
however menacing these ditliculties, it is to be remembered 
that the principal change to be introduced into the society 
of States is to substitute a notion of legal relationship, 
of legal right, legal duty, legal accountability, and of 
legal penalty, in the stead of that of spasmodic and self- 
determined violence. So long as statesmen, on the 
slightest provocation, talk of the “honour” of their State 
being wounded, and nét of a legal right being infringed 
or threatencd, so long the hope of permanent peace is 
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WHEN St is remembered by what tedious and apparently 
accidental processes every system of national law comes 
into being, it can scarcely be wondered at that an epoch 
sooner or later arrives in the history of every State, at 
‘which a loud cry is heard for simplification and republi- 
cation of the law. It has been seen that the mass of the 
laws in every country spring up, as it were, spontaneously, 
being necessary links and bonds for the purpose of hold- 
ing together, with the cohesiveness which is indispensable, 
the several groups out of which the State is constituted, 
and for maintaining the unity and rigidity of the indi- 
vidual groups themselves. These essential laws cannot 
be accurately described as “ customs,” this term signifying 
either what is merely an occasional and irregular growth 
upon a pre-existing body of law, or else the éccentric varia- 
tions of usage which, in a partially civilized society, 
preeede the existence of the State, and of law in the true 
sense. Nevertheless, it is these primitive customs, in the 
latter sense f the term, which are the foundation of true 
law, and which contain in themselves the germs of all 
the most important classes of law. Thus, as was seen in 
a former chapter, the family, government, property, and 
contract, being at the first only obscurely hinted at in the 
desultory practices of a people, become graduaiy marked 


This work was accomplished by what cannot be 
designated in more intelligible language than that which 
speaks of it as a spontaneous moral impetus of the people 
themselves, Né& doubt this spontaneity itself is deter- 
mined by a number of general causes which operate 
in some places and not in others, and at some times 
and not at others. It is also true, that in thg course 
of the development of a State, it usually happens 
that certain more special causes concur to give energy 
and determinateness to the legislation of the State. 
Such causes are the wide prevalence of religious beliefs, 
together with the concentrated influence of a priestly 
hierarchy resulting therefrom ; and the facts of military 
domination and military discipline, or of peculiar institu- 
tions, such as the feudal system and chivalry. 

The result of the actual process by which a system 
of law is thus gradually built up is that, however much 
accustomed to it the people may have become, and, 
therefore, however little its disadvantages aro actually 
experienced, yet the obseuge and involved condition 
of the laws presents at once a dangerous opening for 
governmental abuscs of all sorts, and a steady opposition 
to the invasion of reform. These evils are largely 
exaggerated in course of time by the inordinate growth 
of law ; brought about partly through the mere process of 
administering it in courts of justice, and partly through 
the direct and spasmodic interposition of the legislature. 
The legislature, in enacting statutes, and the courts of 
justice in framing decisions on the state of the law, as 
occasion needs, having no formal standarl or type to 
guice themselves by, severally proceed in their own 
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independent paths, gradually creating notions and rules 
of interpretation sulely for their own use, and having no 
relation to the whole system of law, which indeed cannot 
be said to cxist in an organic shape. 

This condition of things is not peculiar to any one 
country, but is an universal consequence of the mode in 
which eivilization progresses. It is only less conspicuous 
in those countrhs in which the spontandéous development 
of law has, at an earlier stage, been interfered with 
through the effects either of internal revolutions, accom- 
panied by violent changes of government, or of foreign 
conquest. It is in countries such as England, which has 
been exempt from or has resisted both these interfering 
influences, and which has progressed a long way in the 
math of civilization, that the anarchical condition of the 
bogal system, as above described, is secn in its most 
characteristic phase. The following quotation from 
Mr. John Stuart Mill's well-known essay on Bentham, 
republished in his “ Dissertations and Discussions,” 
vol. 1p. 368, will exactly illustrate the general phe- 
nomena here alluded to :— 

“The laws which were suitable to the first of these 
“states of society conld have no manner of relation to 
“the circumstances of the second ; which could not even 
“have come into existence unless something had been 
“done to adapt those laws to it. But the adaptation 
“was not the result of thought and design; it arose, not 
“from any comprehensive consideration of the new state 
“of society and its exigencies What was done, was 
“done by a strugyle of centuries between the old bar- 
“barism and the new civilization; between the feudal 
“aristocracy of conquerors, holding fast to the rude 
“system they had established, and the conquered effect- 
“ing their emancipation. The last was the growing 
“power, but was never strong enough to break its bonds, 
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“though, ever and anon, some weak point gave way. 
“Hence, the law came to be like the costume of a full- 
“grown man, who had never put off théclothes made for 
“him when he first went school Band after band had 

been burst, and, as the rent widened, then, without 
“removing anything except what might drop off of itself, 
“the hole was darned, or patches of fresh law were bought 
“from the nearest shop and stuck on. Jlence all ages of 
“Envlish history have given one another rendezvous in 
“English Jaw; their several products may be seen all 
‘ together, not interfused, but heaped one upon another, 
“as many different ages of the earth may be read in some 
“perpendicular section of its surface. —the deposits of 
“each successive period, not substituted, but super- 
“imposed on those of the preecding, And in the world of 
“Jaw, no less than in the physical world, every con- 
“motion and eanflict of the elements has left its mark 
“behind, in some breach or irrezularity of the strata , 
“every struggle which ever rent the bosom of society 
“is apparent in the disjointed condition of the part of 
“the field of law which covers the spot; nay, the very 
“traps and pitfalls, which one contending party set for 
“another, are still standing, and the tecth, not of hyenas 
“only, but of foxes and all cunniny animals, are im- 
“printed on the curious remains found in these ante 
“diluvian caves.” 

This account is probably less true of all those coun- 
tries in which the Roman law proper, the “codes of the 
barbarians,” and the canon law, have had an enduring 
vitality ; though, as to such countries, and pre-eminently 
France and Germany, other causes, such as the agyrega- 
tion under one dominion of a number of provinces, each 
with its own system and customary law, have tended 
to produce a chaos different ip kind from, Lut equal in 
degree to, that found in English law. 
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Admitting then that a time must arrive when a State 
becomes conscious of the inadequacy in form, as well 
as in substancd, of its own laws, the question is 
presented as to what is the best remedy to provide. 
It is needless to premise that the remedy required may 
be different for different countries, and at different 
epochs ; and, therefore, in laying down the most general 
propositions onthe subject, openings must always be 
left for the qualifications which the circumstances of 
particular countries may call for. Be it remembered, 
at the outset, that the exact evils to be provided against 
are (1) the actual uncertainty in the law, owing to the 
obscurity, indefinitencss, and conflict of the authorities 
from which a knowledge of it is to be derived; (2) the 
amount of labour and time consumed both by judges 
and private legal practitioners in the process of ascertain- 
ing the state of the law, either for the purpose of giving 
final judgment, or of merely rendering professional assist- 
ance; (3) the want of publicity in the law, whereby the 
most serious obstacles are placed in the way of all 
persons in the community coming by a knowledge of 
their rights and duties; (4) the want of acquaintance 
with, or of opportunity of informing himself upon, the 
leading doctrines of the law, which must ccvaselessly 
hamper the leyislator in his effort to amend any special 
branch of the law. 

These four classes of evils, which are entirely in- 
dependent of one another, and vet all of the most serious 
importance, must all be kept in view in any attempted 
remedy for the unsystematic character of a body of 
law. No remedy, or mode of applying a remedy, which 
leaves one of these evils wholly out of account, however 
effectually it deals with the rest, can be deemed suffi- 
cient. It may be better even to wait longer for a more 
complete and adequate remedy than to close hastily 
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with a more immediate remedy which only cures a part 
of the disease, and puts the attainment of perfect health 
at a greater distance than ever. g 

Now, the remedy which is in everybody's mouth for 
the evils above enumerated, and for all that disorderly 
condition of a nation’s laws which result% in those dis- 
tinct evils, is “codification” But, inasmuch as _ this 
term is made te mean something very ¢gifferent by each 
person who uses it, the recommendation itself is not of 
very much service until the nature of the codification 
recommended is made plain. The following meanings 
(among others) are given to the term cudisicdtioa by 
different classes of reasoners. Some mean by it the 
mere conversion of the whole unwritten law of a country 
into written law, in such a way that no secret or 
inaccessible principles of law may hereafter exist, anf 
that all persons in the country may have an equal 
opportunity with judges and lawyers of acquainting 
themselves with the state of the law. In this mean- 
ing of the term, publicity and explicitness are the 
essentials rather than unity and correct classification. 
This must have been the sense in the mind of those wo 
procured the publication of those ancient codes of which 
Sir H. S. Maine writes in his “Ancient Law,” p. 14:—‘ In 
“Greece, in Italy, on the Hellenized sen-hoard of 
“Western A8ia, these codes all made their appearance 
“at periods much the same everywhere; not, I mean, 
“at periods identical in point of time, but similar in 
“point of the relative progress of the community. 
* Everywhere, in the countries I have named, laws 
“engraven on tablets and published to the people take 
“the place of usages deposited with the recollection 
“of a privileged oligarchy. It must not for a moment 
“he supposed that the refined considerations now urged 


“in favuur of what is called codification had any part 
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“or place in the change I have described. The ancient 
“odes were doubtless originally suggested by the dir- 
“ eovery and diffusion of the art of writing. It is true 
“that the aristocracies seem to have abused their 
“monopoly of legal knowledge; and at all events their 
“exclusive possession of the law was a formidable 
“impediment to the suecess of those popular movements 
“which began ¢o be universal in the western world. 
“But, though democratic sentiment may have added to 
“their popularity, the codes were certainly in the main 
“a direct result of the invention of writing. Inscribed 
“tablets’ were seen to be a better depository of law, and 
“a better security for its accurate preservation, than the 
“memory of a nuinber of persons, however strengthened 
“hy political exercise.” It would seem that even to 
fhentham’s mind, organizer as he was, the main service 
ofa code seemed to be that of arresting the progress of 
‘judge-made law,” and getting finally rid of the notion 
that there are any recondite principles of law tradi- 
tionally handed down from one generation of judges to 
another, and not accessible to the general public. 

Those who use the term codification, in the sense 
now being examined, may be distributed into three 
classes, two of which classes may he said to have 
venerated, in Enyland at least, influential schools of 
opinion on the subject. To the first class belong those 
who mean by a code nothing more nor less than a written 
republication of the whole mass of existing law, statute 
and common law, written and unwritten law, attention 
being mainly paid, in the way just described, to the 
certainty and publeity of the new body of law, and 
questions of arrangement and even of consistency in 
terminology being treated as of very subordinate im- 
portance. 

To the second class belong those who, like the last- 
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mentioned persons, consider publicity and certainty 
the main purpose of a code, but desire to adhere as 
closely as possible to the language, eonceptions, and 
methods of arrangement familiar in the old law. They 
would codify the statute and the common law apart from 
one another, and would think it a hazardous experiment 
to attempt to frame a new scientific vocabulary and 
logical mould to which both departmens of law might 
be forced to adapt themselves. In the eyes of these 
reasoners, who represent some of the most able and 
thoughtful practitioners at the English bar, the essence 
of so-called codification is not the attainment of the 
highest possible amount of unity and symmetry, but 
the liberation of old Jaw from) the antinomies and 
obseurities which impeded its free and natural crowth. 

Thus the main part of the codifiers work would 1 
that of comparing the results of decided cases, for the 
purpose of throwing the weight of his intlucnee inte 
the scale of one set of authorities rather than of another ; 
of announcing the existence of irreconcilable con- 
tradictions, for the purpose of inviting levislative 
interference; of declaring certain principles and rules 
to have become practically obsvlete, and certain decisions, 
once regarded as authoritative, to be now finally over- 
ruled; and, lastly, of statifig the gencral results of 
decided case8 in the fomn of brief and compendious 
propositions, yet with the least possible encroachment 
on the old legal conceptions and language. This process 
is sometimes called digesting, or making a digest, and is 
contrasted with codifying, or making a cade, 

There is, undoubtedly, a cautiousness and moderation 
attaching to the suggested process which gocs far to render 
it popular with many who, from daily experience, are 
well aware of the delay, inconvenience, and injustice 
occasioned by a chaotic condition of the law authorities, 
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and yet, from constitutional timidity or acquired pro 
fessional wariness, shrink from the bolder schemes 
advocated in other quarters. The objections to this 
method will be more clear when other current notions 
of what codification does and ought to imply have been 
evolved. In the mean time it is sufficient to notice that 
such a scheme as the above involves a large part of 
exactly the same labour as would be required in recasting 
the whole body of the law into a new and symmetrical 
shape better adapted to the demands of modern society. 
So far the work is a necessary one in any case, and, in 
the least sanguine view, may be treated as a preparatory 
step to the creation of a more systematic work. But, 
on the other hand, all that part of the work (and that 
not the least laborious) which is concerned with the 
re-expression, in brief rules of law, of the gencral result 
of decided cases would have to be done over again if ever 
a more systematic project were hereafter adopted. 

If a great national waste is not to be incurred, the 
decision on the superior claims of some one of various 
rival methods must be made at once; and, before entering 
upon any of them, it must be borne in mind that the 
most serious objections to the preparation of this sort of 
“digest,” as a substitute for a more organically complete 
work, are that the bulk of the work must be enormous ; 
the facilities for reference and study must ‘be of a very 
inferior sort; and, in the place of taking occasion to 
reconstruct the form of English law after a fashion better 
adapted to the exigences of the present day and in 
closer sympathy with the form of Continental systems of 
law, every antique fossil is carefully preserved (if only 
ite existence is indubitably established), and the accidental 
divisions and language generated in semi-civilized times 
are embalmed and reverentially handed down to supply 
the necessities of endless generations to come. 
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The third class of adherents to the cause of codific 
tion generally, in the first sense of the term above noted, 
place a high value upon certainty and publicity, and yet, 
unlike the members of the last class, have no lingering 
fondness for the forms and language of the past. On the 
other hand, they consider complete logical unity and con- 
sistency, as applied to the complete reconstruction of a 
whole body of national law, as of very spbordinate im- 
portance. These persons belong to what is sometimes 
characterized as an essentially “practical” type. They 
consider not only what is best, but what is possible ; and 
the temptation that besets them is to take what fs very 
inferior, because it is attainable with the least amount of 
delay and of immediate opposition. No doubt, in’ the 
prosecution of every great enterprise something approach- 
ing to a compromise has to be made, in order to secure‘ 
the co-operation of those who cannot sce so far or so 
wide as the originator of the movement. In such eases, 
the main duty of the originator is to beware that he does 
not sacrifice so much as to make the movement not worth 
further persisting in, and that he does not interpose 
permanent barriers in his path which shall for ever 
prevent him from progressing to the highest point or 
perfection. 

The class of “codifiers” now under consideration are 
fond of speakirfy of “ gradual” or of “ progressive ” codifi- 
cation, They desire to reeonstruct large portions of 
the law, each severally by itself—in fact, converting all 
the law on each separate topic into a statute, the statutes 
being quite independent of one another, or only casually 
related. The subjects to be thus codified in turn would 
be chosen either in view of their apparent importance, or 
of the pressing need they stand in of having some process 
of re-organization performed upon them. The titles of the 


geveral subjects would be the ones currently in use, and 
Pe 
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would thus presuppose the retention of all the main 
divisions of the law which have been familiar from the 
most ancient tiqnes. 

This notion of codification was that which seems to 
have prevailed at the commencement of the preparation 
of the Code Napoléon, though the systematic treatises 
of Pothier, and the actual prevalence of Roman law in a 
large part of France and its influenae in other parts, 
secured the use of a logical language and of a method 
of classification to which each branch of the law, as 
it becaine successively codified, readily adapted itself. 
The séme practice has been applied with succegs (as it 
would appear) to British India, in which the peculiar 
circumstances of the country would seem to have rendered 
it eminently suitable, or, rather, indispensable. In British 
‘India the character of the law has had a political import- 
ance which is wholly unlike anything that exists in 
England, or in most of the countries of Europe. The 
necessity of discovering some system of law which would 
neither shock the prejudices of natives, nor grievously 
disappoint the expectations of English settlers—which 
would preserve that which was sanctioned by custom, 
and yet afford a very wide field for the introduction of 
pystematic legislation; which could be casily learnt and 
readily administered—thi8 necessity concerned the very 
Vitality of the English dominion in India, and provision 
for it must noeds have taken precedence of all considera- 
tions for the future unity and completeness of the whole 
code. 

Similar circumstances existed in Prussia under 
Frederick II, and previously to the influence of the 
French codes introduced into Prussia by Napoleon, 
when codification had already become one great question 
of the day. Though the code of Frederick IL was not 
confined to particular topics, yet it was very far from 
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exhausting the whole body of law. By the “Patent of 
Publication,” it was said that the code was to be merely 
a subsidiary system, to take the place of Reman, “common 
Saxon,” and other fureign subsidiary laws and statutes. 
All provincial laws were to continue in force as hitherto, 
but they, too, were to be severally digestetl or codified 
within three years. 

The objectionssto this partial codification are obvious 
on the face of it, and the only excuse for it is the un- 
doubtedly superior facility of yetting the work undertaken 
atall. Many persons who will stand ayhast at the project 
of codifying the whole law, as too adventurous and*rash a 
task fur mortal man to grapple with, will engaye cheer- 
fully enough in the task of consolidating all the statutes 
and embodying all the principles of common law on a 
particular subject, even though that subject, like merchant ® 
shipping, bills of exchanye, evidence, or jury trial, be one 
of enormous range. Nor will such person: be much more 
alarmed if the consulidating and cmbc dying statute atlect 
@ precision in language and skill im logical arrangement 
of a kind entirely novel in legislative enactments. 

In this way, no doubt, a cousiderable amount, or per- 
haps the whole, of the law might gradually be reduced 
into statute law, and form a body of codes or a cude. 
Nevertheless, there would still®*hang round the work the 
vices of its mode of accomplishinent. There could be 
no possible harmony of view between the different sets 
of codifiers working (it may be) at lung distances of time 
without inutual concert, and with only a very imperfect 
reference to one another's work. This want of unity in 
conception and exccution cannot but largely aticct the 
character of the final work ; and though that work, even 
with such shortcomings as are thus implied, need not be 
valueless, or may even be a great gain upon what went 
before, it is a serious mistake té expend the, tuil neces- 
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sary in any case to the completion of a code upon a 
work which, for educational purposes, popular and pro- 
fessional, as well as for purposes of speedy and ready 
disputation in courts of justice, is something very far 
removed from the best. 

It is tinfe now to pass on to the second mode of 
interpreting the term codvication, to the full appreciation 
of which the above remarks on partizl codes will have 
fitly prepared the way. In this second sense of the term, 
acode is eminently a product of logical art. The per- 
sons who advocate codification in the sense now being 
considered, while they agree with the former in the 
importance they attach to certainty and publicity in the 
law, yet differ from these in attaching at least an equal 
importance to the claims of symmetry, of consistency of 
language, and of perfection in logical distribution. They 
hold that one great purpose of a code is to shorten and 
simplify labour. Another great purpose is to prevent 
litigation by removing, as far as possible, all grounds for 
dispute about the meaning of terms or the import of 
sentences. Now, the only means to secure both these 
objects at once is to rescue law from the verbiage, the 
cross-divisions, and the cloudy classifications in which 
the accidents of aves (and those mostly very dark ages) 
of forensic dispute have bhrouded it, and to republish it 
in a form to which the most exact logiciun can take no 
exception. Not, however, that it is sought needlessly to 
alter terms, and to reconstruct familiar notions On 
the contrary, just as little change would be made as was 
absolutely indispensable for the above ends, but also 
just as much. 

There are, indeed, those who contend that law by its 
nature resists the process of being hemmed in by the 
logical confines which are suitable to mark the various de- 
partments of a physical science, and they go on to contend 
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that to make much of rigid definitions and sound classifica- 
tion in matters of law is labour in vain. The objection 
to codification in the sense now being consiflered is so com- 
mon a one, especially in England, that it is worth while 
examining with some attention the grounds upon which 
it rests. The meaning of the objection seems to bo 
that the institutions upon which law is based are so 
peculiar, the trans&ctions of mankind out of which refined 
legal rules grow so multiplied and so intricate, and the 
capacities of language so limited, considering the strain 
put upon it for the expression of law, that only a very 
moderate amount of scientific precision in this region 
can ever be hoped for or ought tu be attempted. 

It might be sufficient to reply to this sort of reasoning 
that every modern statute enacted by the British Parlia- 
ment, with its distributed subject matter, its logical 
classifications, its attempted accurate terminology, and its 
interpretation clauses, not only aspires to keep pace with 
the subtleties of human action and the diversities of 
social and commercial operations, but proceeds upon a 
theoretic belief that the endeavour will be not altogether 
unsuccessful. Some statutes are very badly drawn and 
others are well drawn; but whether well or ill drawn, 
the standard by which the qdequacy of a statute is 
universally and properly weighed is that of logical and 
scientific completeness. The praises, again, which are 
accorded to certain codified systems of law,—as the 
works undertaken under the auspices of Justinian,—are 
based on the rigid precision of the terminology, and the 
exhaustiveness of the classification, quite as much as on 
the value of the legal conceptions and the firm hold cf 
them which the writers displayed. In the same way the 
absence of definitions is notoriougly treated as a serious 
imperfection in the French cqdes, and the current 
criticism directed against the French and other ccle- 
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brated modern codes is usually based on some purely 
logical shortcomings. 

Thus it wduld appear that when once a code is made 
or while it is being made, the common voice of mankind 
demands accuracy in preference to looseness in the use of 
terms, and sound, in preference to unsound, methods 
of arrangement. Instead of making allowance for the 
difficulties oft the codifier in view of the variety and 
complexity of human action, the attainment of the 
highest possible amount of exactness in the conduct of 
logical processes is imperiously demanded. Nevertheless, 
it is sometimes the very same persons who discourage 
the project of making a systematic code, on the alleged 
ground that the rigid logic attainable in the treatment of 
the physical sciences is not attainable in the treatment 
of law, who are most severe on the codifier who ill dis- 
charges his most appropriate and necessary functions. 

It might almost seem as if this class of objectors 
believed that the persons who favoured the sort of 
codification now being considered were stricken with a 
mania for definition and classification, solely as such and 
wholly apart from any practical end to be served. 

The sole purpose of definitions is to correct the conse- 
quences of the vague ang uncertain, or often ambiguous, 
meanings which have generally become attached to terms 
largely used in the common speech of the people. The 
terms of law are very generally also popular terms, and 
have become infected with all the vacillation and flux 
incident to words bandied about in the common speech 
of unthinking people. Furthermore, these terms are apt 
to contract a variety of peculiar and artificial meanings 
from the practice of courts of justice themselves; and 
this fact is the more menacing, as it requires a special 
professional education,to appreciate the various mean- 
ings, which are therefore likely to escape the attention of 
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the legislator when he addresses himself to the amend- 
ment of existing law. 

The demand for rigid classification is equally urgent, 
and is based on exactly the same considerations as the 
demand for it in the treatment of a physical science. It 
is not desirable, in the exposition of a botly of laws, to 
have to handle the same matter over and over again. It 
vastly increases ¢he bulk of the work, while it enhances 
the labour and impedes the facility of reference. Ordi- 
nary common sense suggests the adoption of an arrange- 
ment by which that which is common to a number of 
topics should be treated by itself and apart, ahd that 
which is peculiar to each of the topics should also be 
treated apart; in other words, there is a transparent 
convenience in making the general precede the special. 

The objection under review, probably, is founded off 
a suspicion that this division into what is “general” and 
what is “special” cannot be always carried out in the 
exposition of a body of law. But it certainly is carried 
out daily in the creation of statutes which are broken 
up into chapters, divisions, clauses, sections, and sub- 
sections; the invariable principle of distribution being 
the precedence of what is general over what is special. 
Again, the objection in question seems to procecd upon 
a confusion of law and morality. There is no more 
notable distifiction between these two ficlds than that 
one is capable of being exactly circumscribed in its 
whole area by the limitations of language, and the other 
isnot. It is true that law, like morality, touches upon 
almost every department of human action, and every 
human interest. But morality addresses what is inward, 
and is occupied with individual cases and circumstances. 
Law is concerned with what ig outward, and expresses 
itself in general rules. Now, whether it be true or not 


that language is adequate to cover the whole realm of 
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human thought and feeling, it is certainly true that it 
is fully equal to describe and map out outward acts, and 
to designate such of the coarser mental antecedents of 
these acts, as can be matter of direct concern to the 
legislator and the judge. The very process of administer- 
ing public justice implies a recognition of this fact. It 
is an oral process, depending wholly upon the oral 
communication of facts and the oral erunciation of the 
rule of law which seems to be applicable. 

It would be a poor answer to a claim or a prosecution to 
allege that the acts of the defendant were of too subtle 
and complicated a nature to be susceptible of the appli- 
cation of law. It might indeed happen that—as in the 
case of prosecutions for opinions—the matter was really 
one which never could be made the subject matter of a 
judicial investigation; and as to which the only possible 
topic of inquiry would be the presence or absence of 
some act of outward conformity. Or it might happen 
that no law had yet actually been made, and there- 
fore either that sume existing law must be strained so as 
to mect the emergency, or that no remedy or penalty 
could be awarded or exacted. Thus, it is obvious 
that law implies, from its very nature, the capacity of 
describing in human speech all the human transactions 
which can be the subject $f law; and good law implies 
(among other things) the describing them’ with exqui- 
site precision. So far, indeed, is it from being true that 
the logical use of language is less appropriate to the 
exposition of a body of law than to that of a physical 
rcience, that it may be rather said that in the ex- 
position of law, human language attains its worthiest and 
most appropriate use. 

There is one sense, indeed, in which the objection 
under consideration might seem to be based upon an 
indisputable truth. It is the fact that the transactions 
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of men which law seeks to regulate, and the modes of 
fraud and wrong-doing by which men endeavour to 
evade the vigilance of law, are so vagied and so con- 
stantly new that it is impossible in anticipation to frame 
particular language which shall distinctly describe all 
the acts that it is the intention of the legislator to 
prevent. For this reason recourse must needs be had 
to two devices:,one, that of incessant fresh legislation 
or periodical amendments of the code * the other, that 
of formulating principles, maxims, or veneral rules, the 
exact extent and limit of which must be gathered from 
a general study of the code, aided by such illuatrations 
or explanations as may be appended tu then. It is some- 
times supposed that the possession of “ principles” of 
law is the exclusive privilege of a system of unwritten 
law; and that the creation of a code implies cither the 
reduction of all principles to minute and specific regula- 
tions, or else the statement of principles in such general 
and vague terms as practically to afford the judge no 
guide whatever. This last-mentioned consequence has 
undoubtedly followed in the case of the French codes, 
and an inordinate swarin of commentaries is the result. 
It has yet to be seen whether the practice of including 
illustrative cases,—such as are familar in the Digest, 
and such as have been introfluced with success in the 
codes of British India,—as well as an adroit use of 
definitions, and of interpretation clauses, will not prove, 
in the case of new codes, that all alarm on this head is 
wholly superfluous. 

From the above examination of objections, it will 
be seen what is the essential conception of a code in the 
sense now being considered. It is not merely a written 
republication of the whole mass of existing law, but it 
also implies the greatest attainable perfection in precision 
of terminology and in skilful arrangement. The method 
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of this arrangement will not, of course, be dictated by 
reference. to merely abstract logical considerations or 
to scholastic refinements, In the treatment of every 
science, and, indeed, in all other business, modes of 
classification must depend largely upon the nature of 
the practical purpose in view. In the case of a code, 
convenience and rapidity of reference for judges and 
professional adv ocates is one part ofe the purpose in 
view. Professional and popular education is another 
part of that purpose. Another part is the supplying 
information on the general structure of the whole law to 
legislatérs and to foreigners. While yet another part of 
the purpose is the enabling each class of persons in the 
community to study thoroughly the portion of the law 
which peculiarly touches themselves, without obliging 


them to lose themselves in the intricacies of the whole 
code. 


There is a third sense in which the word code is 
familiarly used, that of complete republication of the 
whole existing law of a State, after the fashion last 
deseribed, coupled with, and embodying, all the fresh 
legislation which seems called for in order to render the 
code theoretically adequate to what the codifier takes 
to be the legal wants of the nation at the time. This is 
a conception of a code, which scems, almost*insensibly, to 
ereep into and to qualify the other conceptions. And it 
is natural this should be so, because the publication of 
any code whatever involves, at the least, that amount 
of legislation which is needed in order to give the code 
transcendent authority ; and, in fact, the re-expression of 
existing law, when extended over a wide surface, cannot 
but involve (even in the hands of the most cautious and 
diffident codifier) a large amount of unconscious altera- 
tion in the substance of the law. Even such self-restraint 
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as would confine itself to the re-expression of existing 
rules is, in the case of a code based on a systematic plan, 
practically impossible. There are gaps that must be 
filled, doubts that must be solved, contradictions that 
must be reconciled, on every side; and the codifier cannot 
proceed with his task without initiating such an, 
amount of legislation as will at least make his work 
complete in ferm. But the transition from recom- 
mending essential legislation such as this to that of 
recommending legislation of a more ambitious sort is 
almost irresistible, and in that way it is hard to draw 
the line between the two corresponding meanings of the 
term code. 


The above investigation of the various senses in which 
the term code is used suffices to indicate the natute 
of the several projects which are favoured in diffurent 
quarters for the systematic republication of ancient 
systems of law. It is, however, to be remembered that 
the problem is a very different one in different countries, 
and may call for a proportionately different species of 
solution. Thus, all analogies from the use or success of 
certain kinds of codes in one country must be apphed 
with the utmost discrimination and caution to the 
circumstances of another. 

This hecdless use of foreign analogies has wrought a 
twofold injury to the cause of codification in England. 
On the one hand, people have argued from the good 
success of a foreign code to the probability of an equally 
successful experiment in this country. The result has 
been that, when it is discovered that a foreign code has 
disclosed in the course of its operation serious defects, 
the conclusion has been hastjly drawn that an English 
code is likely to fail in the same direction. On the other 
hand, it is frequently argued, from the unsuitability to 
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the uses of the English nation of any code which should 
resemble a Continental one, that no suitable English 
code could ever bs constructed. In order to impress this 
lesson more strongly it is worth while to estimate with 
some care the characteristic differences in the legal 
situation of England, and of such a country as France, 
which, for the present purpose, is the best typical 
instance to select, ¢ 

In England, as in Rome, the development of law 
has been unbroken in continuity, and has extended over 
a number of centuries. Based originally upon great 
and durable institutions, it has spontaneously expanded 
as the material and moral necessities of the growing 
nation required, till it presents at the present day the 
appearance of a vast, uniform, organic structure. Nor, in 
this account of the actual state and history of English 
law, are the contrarieties exhibited by the two rival 
systems of law and equity forgotten. 

As in Rome, so in England, equity has been nothing 
more than the accidental shape which the inevitable 
development of law has taken. The existence of a 
double series of courts and jurisdictions—one embody- 
ing the progressive, and the other the stationary, 
element of law, though neither of them wholly con- 
sistent in keeping its own province—has undoubtedly 
been a great practical inconvenience, and has brought 
upon the administration of justice notorious scandal on 
the ground of delay and uncertainty. But, in fact, the 
two systems have fur ages flourished vigorously side by 
side; and each, while in appearance counteracting, has 
really propped up the other. But for “equity,” “law” 
must have rotted away into a mass of lifeless tech- 
nicalities, and become wholly discredited through ita 
insufficiency to meet the exigencies of an energetically 
growing society. And but for “law,” equity must have 
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dissolved into a group of loose moral maxims, arbitrarily 
applied and casuistically invented. 

Each of the two great systems in reglity presupposes 
the co-existence of the other; and, so far from implying 
a breach, they testify in the most signal way to the 
essential unity which prevails in the general structure 
of English law. The new Judicature act, which abolishes 
the ancient divigion between courts of law and of equity, 
while retaining all the principles which ‘have been recog- 
nized in either class of courts, will result in viving to 
this unity a living expression of the most commanding 
sort. : 

Nor must the irrecularities, inconsistencies, and ob- 
scurities which have disfigured the form and substance 
of English law hide out of sight the richness of the 
material in which that law abounds, The severest crite 
that the English law has ever encountered has admitted 
as much as could possibly be needed to establish the 
value of the materials of that law. In his papers on 
codification addressed to the President of the United 
States (Works, vol. iv. p. 460) Benthain says, “ All this 
“ while, incapable as, in respeet of its form, it 1s of serving, 
“in any tolerable degree, in its present state, in the 
“character of a rule of action and guide to human con- 
“duct, nothing could be muth further from the truth, 
“than if, in speaking of the matter of which English law 
“is composed, a man were to represent it as being of no 
“use. Confused, indeterminate, inadequate, ill-adapted, 
“and inconsistent as, to a vast extent, the provision, or 
“no-provision would be fuund to be, that has been madu 
“by it for the various casea that have happened to 
“present themselves for decision; yet, in the character 
“of a repository for such cases, it affurds, for the manu- 
“factory of real law,a stock of materials which is beyond 
“all price. Traverse the whole continent of Europe,— 
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“ransack all the libraries belonging to the jurispruden- 
“tial systems of the several political States,—add the con- 
“tents all together,—you would not be able to compose a 
“eollection of cases equal in variety, in amplitude, in 
“clearness of statement—in a word, in all points taken 
“together, in instructiveness—to that which may be seen 
“to be afforded by the collection of English Reporte of 
“adjudged cases,on adding tothem the ¢gbridgments and 
“ treatises, by which a sort of order, such as it is, has been 
“givento their contents. Of these necessary materials, 
“the stock already in hand is not only rich, but, one may 
“venturé to say, sufficient: nor, to the composition of a 
“complete body of law, in which, saving the requisite 
“allowance to be made for human weakness, every 
“imaginable case shall be provided for, and provided for 
“in the best manner, is anything at present wanting but 
“a duly arranging hand.” 

It is further remarkable, in making an historical survey 
of English law, what a uniformity of mind and of legal 
temper seems to have prevailed among all the English 
judges at whatever periods they may have lived. That 
certain peculiar and eccentric modes of reasoning have 
been in vogue at some periods everybody knows. The 
antiquated doctrines about the cominon law reposing in 
the “bosom of judges” or ‘ in the clouds” or being the 
“perfection of reason,” as well as the curiuts arguments 
in favour of the law of descents founded on the tendency 
of all bodies to gravitate “downwards,” have now for 
some time been exploded or relegated to the region of 
mere legal curiosities. 

But in spite of these temporary vagaries, the race of 
English judges has had only one mind as to the true 
methods by which the existence or non-existence of an 
alleged rule of law is to be tested, and as to the sort of 
arguments which alone are applicable to the case. Except 
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in the anomalous instance of the parallel principles up- 
held in courts of law and of equity, there have been no 
competing systems of law in this country to distract 
the loyalty of an English judge. He may have been 
occasionally tempted to allude to vague maxims of a 
“Jaw of nature,” or of “natural justices’ but he has 
instantly corrected himself by explaining that the 
common law embodied the law of nature and all the 
principles of natural justice, and so tMe decisiun was 
alleged to be given in strict cunfurmity with the 
principles of the common law. 

From this review of the general history and®* present 
circumstances of English law, it will be readily under- 
stood what are the difliculties in the way of constructing 
a really systematic code. English law embodies in itself 
@& great method, a great mode of thought, and a huge 
mass of scattered but invaluable material. The transi- 
tion in England from an uncoditied to a coditicd state 
of the law implies a mental and almost mural meta- 
morphosis of the whole Jezal intellect of the country. 
English law, at present, is interpreted by rules: pecubar 
to itself. A code must be interpreted by the common 
logical rules by which all other written language is 
interpreted. ‘Thus one of the difficulties of codifying 
English law, and of using a cde wisely when it is made, 
proceeds fromm the very compactness and unity of the 
system which is to be codified. And yet the incessant 
growth of new law must render an authorized republica- 
tion of the whole at some date or other an inevitable 
necessity. The need of codifying is growing just in 
proportion to the ever increasing difficulties of the task. 

Now, to contrast the condition of English law at this 
day, as above described, with that of French law at the 
date of the preparation of the Code Napoldon, it will be 
seen that the main demand in France was unity instead 
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of duality or plurality in the law. It was not only that 
the Roman law prevailed in some provinces and the 
customary law prevailed in other provinces ; but, even in 
the provinces ruled by customary law, that law only 
extended to a narrow range of subjects, such as fiefs, 
seignorial rights, the system of joint ownership (com- 
‘munauté de biens) between married persons, and the 
right of pre-emption on the ground of kinship. As to all 
the other matters of concern to an industrial and com- 
mercial society, such as guardianship, contracts, and 
testaments, some other legal authority had to be resorted 
to, This authority might be either a reval ordinance, 
or a custom in a neighbouring province, or (as generally 
happened) a rule of Roman law. But it was and is a 
matter of an indefinite amount of dispute as to whether 
the Roman law was adopted as a supplementary authority 
because, in some sense, it prevailed as law even in 
custom-governed provinces, or whether its rules were 
adopted only because of their invariably representing a 
“written reason.” It will thus be seen that the chief 
need for France, in respect of legal reform, was a unity of 
legal authority extending throughout the whole country. 
This could have been achieved in no other way than by 
acode; and whatever imperfections have attached to the 
execution of the work, and however numerous the com- 
mentaries to which it has given birth, the general gain 
must, nevertheless, have been enormous. 

It is needless to point out how insufficient is any 
analogy between the situation of France and that of 
England, either to aid or to injure the cause of codification 
in this country. <A like insufficiency might be shown tr 
exist in the popular analogy between the cases of England 
and British India, and also between those of England and 
the States of the American Union. This argument of 
the impotence of superficial analogies was handled in a 
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masterly way by Savigny, when he resented the reckless 
importation of a general code for all Germany through a 
mere imitation of the work of Napoleon in France and 
in the countries which he subdued. 

The truth is, that each nation must judge for itsclf 
whether the time has yet come at whiclt it must needs 
codify its law. The elements that furnish the ground 
for the decision, are various, and not always casy of 
calculation. Among them are such chnsiderations as 
the actual indetiniteness or uncertainty in the state of 
the law as applicable to a large number of important 
questions; the duality or plurality of systems of law of 
co-equal authority; the actual voluminousness of the law 
rendering systematic arrangement for speedy reference a 
question of the greatest moment; the probability of an 
efficient code being made, considering the capacity of tht 
persons who are likely to make it; and the habits of the 
community, as rendering a popular use of the code more 
or less probable. 


The most serious objection that has ever been urged 
against codifying an ancient system of law under any 
circumstances whatever is that thereby the spontanesus 
growth of law is likely to be impeded, or diverted into 
unnatural directions. This ofjection touches upon far 
profounder considerations than any above treated, and 
has been powerfully urged in Germany—though it is 
also not altogether unknown in England. The objection 
is, of course, likely to be urged with the greatest effict 
in those countries in which codification is not imperiously 
called for, as the sule means of bringing into hartnony two 
or more competing systems of law, or else as the instru- 
ment of enforcing on the people the policy of a new 
government. Where neither “of these demands for 


codification is present, the valie of a spontaneous or 
zc 
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anconscious development of law is likely to be estimated 
at the highest. It is worth while examining more 
minutely what this alleged “ spontancous development” 
of Jaw means. 

Except in the case of foreign conquest or foreign 
influence of & very peculiar surt, every nation makes 
its own law. Part of the law, and that the larger and 
more important part, is made directly Jy the invention 
of the people themselves in the action of their daily 
lifs; and part of it is made indirectly, by the invention 
of a supreme political authority which the people have 
venerated out of their midst. This latter part is, strictly 
speaking, as much made by the will and consent of the 
whole people as the former part, and that not fictitiously, 
but really; as that will and consent would be estimated 
hot at any particular mument, but as extending over a 
length of time sufficient to enable the popular determina- 
tion fully to express itself. 

If @ supreme political authority persists in counter- 
acting the will of the bulk of the population, eithe: 
the authority itself will be dethroned by constitutional 
or revolutionary processes, or the State will become so 
far disorganized as to be threatened with extinction, or 
the supreme political authority will be forcibly com- 
pelled to change its policy, and retrace its steps. 
Instances of each of these solutions art supplied in 
abundance both in ancient and modern times. The 
phonomenon is an extremely important one as exhibiting 
what is the true character of a supreme political authority 
at any given epoch, and what are the natural and 
effectual restrictions on that authority. It is thus not a 
mere utterance of demagogic rhetoric that all law is made 
by the will of the pepple. The proposition is rather 
a truism as thus stated, though what is usually meant 
is that the interposition of the people should be made 
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‘more direct and immediate in the enactment of laws ; 
and that the supreme political authority, instead of 
depending on the assent of the peop as gathered in 
the long run, should be dependent on that assent as 
gathered at very bricf intervals of time. 

Thus, so far as occasional legislation goes, being e 
emitted from time to time according to the exiyencies 
which seem toecall for it, it must necessarily be in 
tulerably exact agreement with the wishes, tastes, habita, 
and aspirations of the people at lange. The adjustment, 
indeed, will not be very fine, as the influence of pgrticular 
classes of people will now and ayain dominate over that 
exercisable by other classes; and the policy of in- 
dividual statesmen or party will do much to make the 
current levislation bear in one direction rather than ig 
another. But such interfering elements as these will, in 
the course of a few years, be counteracted by rival 
tlements of the same sort, though acting in the opposite 
direction, 5) that the general result will be an exact 
representation in their Jaws of the tendencies and 
character of the general community. 

It is true that, in this approximation of st-tutory law 
to the standard crected by the popular will, it is 
nasumed that the popular will has the means of making 
itself known. If the rights of public meeting and of 
free discussioh in the press are cither ignored or trampled 
upon by the executive, there need be no correspondence 
at all between the will of the people and the acts of the 
legislature. In such a State, whatever be the outward 
form and title of the government, it is, in truth, nothing 
better than an arbitrary despotism. Sudden revolution 
or decay, prolonged, it may be, over centuries, are the 
only alternatives which can be looked for. 

France, Belgium, Italy, and Spain, have been fortunate 

hitherto to adopt one sulution Turkey and the 
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Asiatic kingdoms have had the other thrust upon them 
To Germany and England alone has it been hitherto 
given to escape the necessity of either alternative. 

But the warning is sounded in the ears of every 
country, even the freest, to the effect that only by the 
fullest possible freedom for discussion and peaceable com- 
bination can a truly healthy accord be secured between 
the mind of a people and its laws; and, far short of 
tyrannical invasions of that freedom, even casual inter- 
ferences with it, whether legislative or executive, aro 
fraught with infinite and ominous mischief. 

Thus it is a fact that the ordinary statute law 
of a State expresses the sentiments of the whole com- 
munity. But it is also a fact that the unwritten law 
is likely to express the sentiments of certain groups of 
persons in the community with still more infallible 
precision. The unwritten law must be based partly on 
what people do and partly on what they want. 

It is true that the personal instrumentality concerned 
in furging the law or in converting a practice into a law 
is a person who is generally oatside the region in which 
the practice has grown up. But such a person, called as 
is he to judge in a disputed matter, is only one in a long 
race of judges. Even though each judge has his own 
peculiarities, his eccentri¢ities of thought, his supersti- 
tions and his caprices, if the series of fidges be long 
enough, it may be expected that what is wayward in one 
will correct what is wayward, but in a different direction, 
in another 

On the other hand, the wants, wishes, and habits of 
the community in which justice is administered are 
likely to continue much the same, with just such silent 
and graduated changes or deviations as the development 
of the nation brings with it. To meet this uniformity of 

progress, it is no doubt probable that a professional 
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jadicial temper will be framed, bringing with it artificial 
modes of thinking and classifying; but such a temper 
will be largely fashioned by the logical gharacter of the 
business upon which decisions have to be given, and will 
therefore be steady and uniform, and will admit of being 
exactly described and evaluated. 

In view, then, of all these circumstances, it might be 
expected that a,systein of unwritten law, in which 
customs, general maxims, floating principles, and ancient 
but familiarly cherished institutions, supplied the chief 
materials, —the rest being due to nothing else than the 
logical dress woven into shape by a long line of judges,— 
must represent with the greatest possible nicety, not 
only the actual will of the people, but the finest modifi- 
cations of that will as proyressively manifesting them- 
selves. The certainty and fainiliarity of the law supply, 
in their turn, guides for action, so that the rejularity 
of customary modes of intercourse becomes intensified 
through the action of the very cause which might have 
disturbed it. 

Great, however, as are the conspicnous advantages of 
the easy play between courts of justice and the actual 
habits of mankind, yet the disadvantages are not to be 
overlooked. It was seen in an earlier chapter of this 
work that the true purpose of law is not only to give 
reality and Wigeur to the essential groups out of which 
the State is constituted, but alsu to ascertain and describe 
the true relations of the groups to one anuvther and to the 
whole State. The peculiarity of an unwritten system of 
law,—based mostly, as it must be, on custom,—is that it 
gives validity to the transactions of small groups of 
persons, or of persons living in particular localities, with- 
out any concern for the degree or the mode in which 
those transactions affect the ‘well-being of all other 
persons in the community, ° 
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Customary law is, indeed, a perfect mirror of the 
practices and wishes of numberless sections of persons 
in the communjty; but one custom has only a casual 
connection with another custom, and one branch of 
customary law with another branch of customary law. 

The doctrites of English common law with respect to 
land and the simpler forms of contract and even pro- 
eelure are instanecs of this; as also are the scattered 
topics which alone found a place in the great customary 

systems of France. It is not true to say of the usages 
enshrined in these different bodies of law that they 
express ‘in the surest possible way the will of the people. 
They only express the will of certain persons, or of 
persons living in particular places or under particular 
conditions. To the persons whose will the law does 
¢xpress, it readily becomes familiar, and modifications 
in the usages are easily digested and reproduced in the 
legal system. But the law as a whole must continue to 
be made up of great inharmonious fragments, and the 
will of the whole people, as an organized community, 18 
never consulted upon it directly or indirectly. So untrue 
is it that a system of unwritten law is eminently a repre- 
sentative of the will and spontaneous tendencies of the 
whole people. 

It has thus been seen what are the peculiar character- 
istics of a system of statute law, and of a system of cus- 
tomary law. It has been asserted by some that the best 
system of all is one jointly of statute and of customary 
law. It is scarcely a matter of choice whether or not 
such a aystem as this last shall or shall not be introduced 
into a State, because there is no advanced State in which 
vither statute law or customary Jaw are unknown; or, in 
fact, in which the legal, system does not consist very 
largely of both. The sort of law which is evolved, as of 
necessity, by judges in the course of applying already 
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existing rules, is common to both systems, and, in fact, 
is an indispensable incident in the administration of 
justice. If the interpretation of written language ani 
the import of general principles ia not to be fixed by the 
concurrent voice of a scrics of judges in conformity with 
logical principles generally adopted, either endless uncer- 

tainty must prevail, or the logic of self-appointed com. 
mentaturs must take the place of the lovic of the judicial 

tribunal, Hence it may be assumed that statute law, 
customary law, and law evalved in the act of adminiater- 

ing law, are three universal elements in the laws ° every 

State. 

It remains to be seen how far the substitution of a 
eode for some part of these elements may tend to enhance 
the advantaves and diminish the disadvantayes inherent 
in all of thei. ° 

In the first place, it ia no doubt trne that a code 
made in one generation is able to project, directly or 
indirectly, the intellectual and moral notions which 
prevail at the day into times when such notions shall 
have become anachronisms. On the other hand, there is 
no such sure mode of securing the maintenance of a fair 
balance between the claims and interests of all classes of 
persons in the community, and of the State itself, as by 
the construction of a systerflatically arranged body of 
law. If any*claim or interest is nevlected, if any cinss is 
privileged unduly, if any unfairness or partiality works 
anywhere in the leyval system, the publicity and orderly 
arrangement of a code must instantly bring it into the 
light of day. 

So also with the anomalies incident to customary law. 
No custom will be consecrated by a code which cannot 
stand the criticism of the whole community. The recog- 
nition of partial and local customs will none the less 
sufficiently prevail by force of the general judicial prin- 
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ciple of satisfying well-grounded expectations. With 
reapect to that part of the law which insensibly grows 
with the adminjstration of it, it must be expected to 
grow just as much under a code as in the administration 
of statute law. 

The main remedy for this evil (if it be one), as well as 
for that due to the rigidity and inelasticity of a code, is 
to provide for its constant and periodic gevision, on each 
occasion the most authoritative interpretations of language 
being inserted, and such new statutes as touch the organic 
structure of the code being also embodied. It must be 
assumed throughout that in a number of outlying 
and special departments statute law must be created 
independently of the code. The code will only be a 
syatematic exhibition of the leading departments of the 
lw. It will incorporate customary law and common 
law, and it will contain within itself the principles of 
ita own revision and of its incessant adaptation to the 
national needs. 

Nevertheless, the objection that a code has a special 
tendency to fix ina ngid groove the legal conceptions, the 
modes of classification, and the language, prevalent at 
tho time at which it is made, is deserving of most 
attentive consideration, The objection, indeed, is much 
more potent if urged against making a code at one 
epoch in the development of a nation, than’ when urged 
against making a code at another epoch or at any epoch 
at all. It takes a long time in the growth of any 
nation, apart from direct external influences, for all the 
inain departments of a fully expanded legal system to 
form themselves. The formation has to proceed slowly 
and almost tentatively, and often in a crooked and 
tortuous fashion, Sometimes, as in Rome and in 
England, a large portion of the legal conceptions come 
into being through one set of judicial processes, and 
another large portion through another set. 
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In all countries, as has been seen, customary practices, 
prevalent and changing moral theories, judicial idicsyn- 
crasies, and political events, contribute to the composition 
of the general structure of the national law. The experi- 
ence of one age corrects that of another; improved moral 
notions displace inferior ones; and growing social and 
commercial intercourse, between men and between‘ 
nations, render ynnovation of the boldest sort from time 
to time quite indispensable. 

While this process is actively proceeding, the erystal- 
lization of the whole legal system of the country into a 
code, even with ample provision for amendmefit, could 
not operate otherwise than as an arrest of the most 
beneficial mode of growth. The question, then, is pre- 
sented whether this course of changing conceptions and 
progressive enterprise in the field of law is an unendiny 
one, or whether a period ever arrives at which it may 
be said that the furmal shape of the whole body of law 
has become finally and definitely fixed. Another question 
lies close at hand, as to whether, assuming such a period 
has arrived, the nation can know for itself that it has 
arrived. In a word, can a nation tell for iteelf that the 
period has arrived at which it may safely proceed with the 
codification of its laws so as to attain the yreatest amount 
of gain, and to encounter the Yeast Joss possatble 7 

If the theory which has been advocated throughout 
this work be a sound one, to the effect that a nation 
is constituted out of a number of definite and ascertain- 
able groups, and that the purpose of law is to give reality 
and cohesion to these several groups on the one hand 
and, on the other, to ascertain their mutual relations to 
each other and to the State as a whole, then the answer 
to the first of these questions becomes tolerably ready. 
So soon as ever all the groups are completely evolved, 
their nerpetuity and distinctness from one another 
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secured, and their bearings in respect to the whole 
organization of the State precisely determined, the main 
steps in the growth of law are accomplished. 

It is truce that law may yet have to undergo the most 
important alterations in order to clear it from all the 
obstructions, the anomalies, the incongruities, the anti- 
* quarian curiosities, which, in the course of generations of 
struyvle, have adhered to it. But this task of formally 
alapting law to the actual social conditions around is a 
tolerably rapid and easy one, so soon as ever an enthusi- 
astic spirit of reform is fairly roused. How rapid and 
comparatively easy is that task, under such favouring 
circumstances, is sufficiently illustrated by the example 
of what was done at Rome in the time of Augustus, 
of the Antonines, and of Justinian; in France during 
tho first revolution; and in England in the early part 
of this century, after the close of the French war. Thus 
it may be said broadly that there is a halting-place in 
the progress of every nation at which the chief and 
final lineaments of the legal system admit of being 
formally determined, though, of course, endless oppor- 
tunity must survive for detailed modifications and even 
radical innovations. 

The other question, as to the competency of a nation 
to judge for itself whether the halting-stage here described 
has yet arrived, can be answered with equal facility. 
The answer for any particular nation must depend on 
the degree of development to which the conscious 
reflection on the nature of law shall have attained in 
that nation. If the essential elements of the complete 
national life have been correctly calculated, and if the 
state of the national law, as addressed to the support 
and nutrition of these elements, has been critically 
surveyed, there scems to’ be no reason why a definitive 
conclusion should not. be’ drawn as to whether the law 
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has or has not as yet conformed itself to the conditions 
needed to justify coulification, 

But, even if the time properly and generally adapted 
to codification shall net yet have arrived, there may by 
special circumstances to justify the anticipation of that 
time. It may happen that all further develypment in the 
legal system is hampered and clogged hy the rugged and 
obscure conditionof the authorities to which reference is 
made in order to know the state of the law. It is quite 
possible that these authorities may be so obscure, so 
multifarious, so contradictory, that either tetal anarehy is 
the result, or a technical and traditional system, wholly 
out of all living connection with the people and their 
requirements, is handed down from one generation of 
judges to another, and is servilely acquiesced in, and 
even lauded, by a narrow-minded legal profession. : 

Such was the condition of the common-law in England 
at the time that Bentham was so Joud in his demands for 
codification. The rapid course of legislative reform siace 
his day, to which allusion has already been made, has 
tended to rest the demand for codification on broader 
and deeper grounds than those on which he rested it. 

Thus it appears that a premature codification may 
sometimes be properly brought abut as a substilute for 
anarchy, and as a refuge from’ dangers greater than any 
which attach® to itself. Most people, for instance, will 
admit that the codification of the French laws, at the 
time it was proceeded with, was an indispensable 
necessity; though they will, un reflection, probably 
conféss that, had the composition of a code been waited 
for till the effects of the revolution had fully penetrated 
avery portion of French society and yiven it its final 
shape, the code then made would oe been better, and 
more useful than the code now in e 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LAW AND GOVERNMENT. 


6 


THERE is yet another important aspect of law which, 
though necessarily glanced at in the earlier chapters of 
this book, yet still remains to be investigated with 
precision, This aspect is the one in which law is pre- 
sented when it is regarded merely as a means of govern- 
ment, or as what may be called, in a large sense of the 
expression, a political instrument. In order to give 
practical value to the investigation, the question must not 
be proposed in too abstract a form; but, in speaking of 
government, the form of government to which all modern 
States are gravitating with a constantly accelerated 
velocity must be kept in view throughout. This form is 
undoubtedly the democratical,—if it be allowed to use 
the term, neither in an euphemistic nor dyalogistic sense, 
but simply as descriptive, that is, in the sense intended 
by the late Mo de Tocqueville. It remains, then, to 
examine what is the position occupied by law in relation 
to government, as becoming constantly more and more 
democratically constituted. 

It was noticed in an early part of this work that the 
activity of government is twofold in character. One 
portion of this activity is displayed in administration, 
that is, in selecting a vast hierarchy of persons to perform 
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definite work ; in marking out the work of all and each ; 
in taking such measures as are necessary to secure that 
the work is really done; and in supplyjng from day to 
day such corrections or modifications as changing 
circumstances may seem to suggest, This task is of the 
highest degree of importance, and, in a very primitive 
condition of society, represents the largest portion of 
governmental action. Ina very complete and advanced 
condition of society, again, the task of Administration is 
one of inordinate maynitude and difficulty, but it is 
only a very subordinate agency in the whole process of 
government. : 

The rival agency is that of legislation, or the formu- 
lating of general rules, addressed to all persons, or to 
certain classes of persons in the community, and directing 
their actions in certain ways specified in the terns of the 
rule. In the place of the incessant supervision implied 
in administration, the persons to whom these rules are 
addressed are left to themselves, and only interfered with 
after the rules are broken. A Jarge class of functionaries, 
judicial and executive, are called into being for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether these rules are conformed to 
or not; if not, who it is who fails to conforn to them, 
of punishing such refractory persons, and of publicly 
expounding the true meanihg of these rules, should 
doubts in ref€rence to this meaning arise in any quarter. 

It is obvious that these important rules—the ultimate 
operation of which is thus removed from the immediate 
eye of the legislator, and in the general character of which 
public liberty is so deeply concerned,—must call for the 
most anxious reflection and the balancing of innumerable 
considerations, 

It is at this point that the characteristic difference 
between a despotical or aristocratical, and a democratical 
form of Government tells upon the peculiar difficulties 
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that are inherent in the enactment of laws. The more 
democratic is the condition, the more numerous are the 
persons who have to assent to the passing of the law, 
and the greater are the expectations entertained by 
the population generally of thoroughly comprehending 
the import of every law that is passed. The political 
consequences of this state of things are momentous, 
though some of them are more obviously beneficial than 
others. But thé strictly legal consequences, which are 
immediately relevant here, are also very noticeable. 

One of such consequences is that, inasmuch as the 
passing of every law involves the assent of a large number 
of persons, & quantity of time must be occupied, on all 
occasions on which the policy or language of the proposed 
law are open to question, with controversy, criticism, and 
Yengthened expositions of the circumstances which seem 
to recommend or discountenance the adoption of the law. 
The results are the following :—First, in default of special 
devices to secure logical unity in the framework of laws 
(such as by referring every suggested amendment to a 
permanent legislative commission for incorporation in the 
hody of the law originally proposed), the varieties of 
opinion which have characterized the debate are likely 
to reappear in the structure of the law itself, and so at a 
later stave to perplex thé judicial consideration of what 
was its policy and meaning. The fact is,‘a law so con- 
atructed out of a number of compromises, and allowed to 
survive, if at all, only at the price of most of what its 
author held to be its essential features, cannot be said to 
have any definite policy ; and to speak of the “ legislator” 
or even the “legislature,” as though the law flowed from 
a single responsible and morally constituted being, is, 
under a system of representative government, a scarcely 
appropriate form of diction. 

Another result of the tedium and difficulty with 
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which disputable laws are enacted in a democratically 
constituted assembly is that it becomes necessary to 
delegate as much legislation as possiblp to subordinate 
authorities. There are many grounds for resorting to 
such subordinate legislation besides that of convenience 
or necessity; but the tendency must be to multiply 
subordinate leyislation, even in cases where no othe?” 
considerations rgcommend it than the impossibility of the 
central legislature otherwise getting thrfugh the business 
of the year. 

The danger is that the choice between what properly 
belongs to the central body and what may suPtably be 
left to subordinate bodies in dependence on the central 
bedy will be determined rather by accident or caprice 
than by principle. Thus there will be always a tempta- 
tion presented to an assembly of popular representatives 
‘o avoid taking action in matters upon which it is knuwn 
great difference of opinion exists, and in respect of which 
inflammatory feelings are aroused in all parts of the 
country. It is casier to avoid making enemies or losing 
friends by simply throwing the matter back on the 
people themselves. And yet this may imply a gross 
dereliction of governmental duty. The matter may be 
one as to which a numerical majority of the people 
outside the assembly has fo claim to overbear the 
amallest minérity ; or as to which unity of action through- 
out the country is of more importance than unity of 
opinion; or as to which absence of legislation is even 
worse than wrong legislation. In such circumstances as 
these the facility of simply ignoring the duties of a 
legislature, by handing over difficult topics to Local 
Boards, is to be noted as one of the perils inherent in 
democratic government. 

The real value of subordinate legislation, as practised 
in England, by Local Boards, by School Boards, by Town 
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Councils, by Committees of the Privy Council, and even, 
under restrictions, by the heads of the Police force, is 
indisputable, ang may be regarded as one of the most 
precious of modern political discoveries. Indeed, it is 
not easy to see how, apart from a large resort to this 
method of legislation, the joint purpose of disburthening 
‘the central legislature of needless business, and of inviting 
the co-operation of the people at as many points as 
possible in the‘ task of governing themselves, could 
possibly be achieved. 

A check on the unbridled extension of this form of 
legislation is suggested by the perils to public liberty 
involved in the comparative secrecy of local legislation, 
and in the difficulty of bringing general public opinion to 
bear upon abuses occurring either in the process of 
making or in that of executing the law. Other checks 
are suggested by the comparative incompetence of local 
authorities to take a large, far-sighted, and well-pro- 
portioned, view of the interests at stake, and the 
inconvenience of having different systems of management 
prevailing in different parts of the country perhaps 
closely adjoining each other. 

Ono consequence of the popular conditions which 
Government, in modern times, has to satisfy, is highlv 
onimous to the character of law. This consequence is the 
sort of irregular interference which the process of making 
law encounters at the hands of the mass of the people 
at large. In a democratically constituted State, the 
people are properly not content with choosing their 
representatives from time to time once for all, and then 
remitting to them the whole labour and responsibility of 
making the laws. The means of communication and 
information, which are essential elements in the social 
condition of modern States, result in bringing the daily 
debatea of the Legislative Assembly under the eyes and 
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watchful criticism of the whole people These means of 
communication also bring to the knowledge of each other 
those who, in different parts of the country and otherwise 
isolated, are of the same mind with respect to the laws 
they wish to enact or change, and who thereby assume 
the character of a large and significant confederation. 
The result is of an ambiguous character, partly good 
and partly evil, the proportions of the goud and the evil 
being determined by the amount of *education and 
political self-control of the people. 

In a large and highly organized State, liable to suffer 
inordinately from even a few hours of general lawlessness, 
and to feel even the occasional recklessness of a few 
of its members as a heavy calamity, it is of the utmost 
importance that the people as a whole should nut only 
understand the law, but should zealously co-uperate with 
its execution. The attainment of this result becomes 
increasingly difficult, because the larger and the wealthier 
is the State, the greater is the certainty (under present 
conditions of suciety) that it will contain amony its meim- 
bers not afew who mostly look fur their subsistence to 
abusing the general contidence produced by law. On 
all these grounds it is now a recunized part of the 
policy of all States, not ostensibly possessed of a despotical 
or aristocratical constitution, ®@ do their utmost to meet 
the wishes ofethe whole people in the enactment of law. 

Two difficulties are here presented. One is, that it 
is hard to invent a test by which the wish of the whole 
people shall be distinguished from that of a large and 
tumultuous fraction of the people No sufficient test 
can really be inagined. The testa of numbers, of educa- 
tion, of rank, of wealth, of uproar, are all either inap- 
plicable under the circumstances or else absurd. The 
comments of the daily press, “in countries where it is 
perfectly free, are, no doubt, held by statesmen as an 
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element in ascertaining the general inclination of public 
opinion; but, as often as not, it is the press which makes 
the opinion rather than the prevalence of the opinion 
which finds expression in the press. 

In this uncertainty of a test for estimating public 
bias, an open ‘field is presented for the manufacture of 

“factitious and spurious counterfeits of a true and 
popular conviction. The majority of the population (as 
things are at present—and for a long time to come no 
essential change can take place in this respect) have in 
ordinary times no political convictions at all. They are, 
therefore, casily open to moral pressure from the first 
persons of strong convictions who solicit them for their 
aid and sympathy. 

There are large classes of laws—especially those which, 
By a favourite modern extension of the province of 
Government, touch upon the moral habits and the 
physical health of the people—which affect one class or 
order of persons in the community in a different way, or 
toa different extent, from that in which they affect all 
the rest. Thus, for instance, in many countries laws have 
been enacted, or have been called for, affecting solely the 
xellers of certain wares, or those belonging to certain 
trades or professions, or those earning their livelihood in 
certain definitely described’ ways. 

The persons who are specially or immediately in- 
terested in the enactment, the modification, or the repeal, 
of such laws as these, are, at the first, only a small 
section of the population. But they thoroughly com- 
prehend the subject, or, at least, one side of it—the one 
nearest to themselves. They are ready with all the 
arguments which tell in their own favour, whether 
real or fallacious’ They may be, and are likely to be, 
sufficiently at leisure to be distracted by no considera- 
tions of ulterior policy or interests other than their own, 
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or what they have taken up as their own. Steady con- 
centration of mind on a single onler of topics enhances 
the original narrowness of view, and fawours the genera- 
tion of a vehement condition of feeling Here are 
gathered up all the clements of an unreasoning and 
selfish fanaticism. 

This fanaticism is none the lesa dangerous because 
it is often cloakgd in the becoming garb of scientitic 
wisdom, and because it simulates (perhaps unconsciously 
and innocently) a sole regard for the general guod, 
What is here relevant, however, is that, in estimating the 
weight of an alleged popular demand for legislation, the 
frequent existence of a fanatical ery for legislative 
changes is one of the most misleading of indications. It 
is only as the people become better educated and less 
servile to the leadings of the press, the platform, and the 
parade of scivntitic statistics, that they can be safely 
trusted to presente to Jegislators duties from day to 
day, and can be allowed to interfere at every moment in 
the process of enacting laws. But even then the position 
of a trained statesman—bound as he is to consider the 
far future as well as the past, the distant as well as the 
near, and to weigh in an accurately adjusted balance the 
merits of competing consi:lerations borrowed from all 
parties—must always entitle “him to resist a popular 
outery, howevér vehement and however persistent. That 
people is the greatest which can rear out of ita midst 
a race of statesmen who will be its faithful servants, and 
neither its masters nor its slave: 

It is for the statesman to interpret the genuine voice 
of the people, and to distinguish between a mere selfish 
and ignorant cry and the solemn promptings of an 
awakened national conscience. .He must possess an in- 
fallible touchstone by which to djscover, among competing 
parties, who are the true fanatics. He will attribute at 
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least as much weight to a clearly expressed and fairly 
ascertained popular judgment, as to a well-reasoned 
scientific conclusion. He will be as ready to retrace his 
steps when, by an accidental step in legislation, he finds 
he has outraged a sound, healthy, and common sentiment, 
as determined to persist when he is persuaded the laws 
he supports are in harmony with such a sentiment. 

There is yet another aspect in which law must be 
regarded when treated as an instrument of Government. 
So soon as a law is made, and lifted out of che region of 
controversy, it begins to exercise a moral influence, which 
is no less intense and wide-spreading for being almost 
imperceptible. Though law can never attempt to forbid 
all that is morally wrong, yet that gets to be held to be 
morally wrong which the law forbids. 

Similarly, whatever law recognizes and provides for 
is regarded (it may be insensibly and only by very 
gradual steps) as morally right. It is almost a necessary 
habit of thought to regard the State as a moral being, 
possessed of a will, a conscience, and moral responsibility. 
There is no need here to trace the order of thought by 
which this popular and universal conception grows up. 
It is sufticicnt to allege the existence of it as a fact, and 
to deduce the consequences of it. Im obedience to this 
conception, law becomes accepted as the expositor of the 
national conscience, and the language of daw as one of 
the readiest tests of the inherent rightfulness or wrong- 
fulness of actions. In this way, by a constantly advanc- 
ing educational process, to which the decisions of every 
oourt of justice are day by day making their contribu- 
tion, the moral sentiments of the people are gradually 
brought into accord with the principles apparently con- 
secrated by law. | 

A law-loving people may criticise, if they have the 
opportunity, a newly proposed law to any possible 
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extent. But when once it is enacted, they will not only 
cheerfully obey it, but, by a peculiar action of the 
imagination, will unconsciously attribute to it a quasi- 
mysterious origin, and banish all memory of the com- 
peting views of expediency amidst which it arose. Thus 
a law of the most amlyiuous value borrows the credit and | 
reverence which is rightly due to the great masse of the. 
laws side by sidg with which it is ranked ; and whero 
the possibility of practical resistance ends, criticism is 
likely enough to end Hhkewise. 

These considerations point to the fallaciousness of 
the notion of making experiments in legislation.” There 
can, strictly speaking, be no real experiments in legisla- 
tion; first, because a bad law, hike some poisons when 
taken into the human system, at once changes the nature 
of the medium into which it ix introduced ; and therefor 
the apparent success of the Jaw may only mean that 
what in a healthier condition of society would work 
badly and be resisted, does, in a depraved condition of 
society, mect with general approval; secondly, because 
rome of the results only, and these the least momentous 
ones, admit of being catalocued in a statistical form, while 
all the other results, however much they permeate the 
whole of society, are far too subtle and obscure to be 
male the sulject of a quantitative estimate, It is 
obvious that “these remarks apply with much greater 
force to some kinds of laws than to other kinds; with 
very little force, perhaps, to some of the laws which 
merely regulate taxation; but with the greatest force of 
all to laws which, directly or indirectly, affect to curb or 
regulate immorality. 

Lastly, law, when regarded as an instrument of 
government, must be treated as a necessary fact among 
all those facts of human existence and phy sical nature 
by which the character of the individual man and 
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woman is perfected. The individual human being can 
only discover for himself his aim, his vocation, and the 
true use of his faculties by association with others 
It is out of this association, first, in the primitive 
family, then in the primitive State, and then in that 
, higher form of the State in which the competing claims 
and functions of State life, family life, and individual 
life, are reconciled and mutually adjucted, that human 
nature attains its true proportions. But this process of 
growth is not achieved without personal and national 
mishaps of all sorts, delusive adventures, disappointments, 
mistakes, and disastrous calamities. Nevertheless, the 
growth advances and man remains ever steady to his 
aim. That which steadies him and keeps him firm to 
his conscious or unconscious purpose, protecting all men 
against the imperfection of each, and protecting each 
against the pressure of all—kind and yet unflinching, 
personating the past, the present and the future— 
imperiously addressing all and yet whispering to each— 
is Law, 
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CLAIRAUT.— Elements of Geometry. Translated by Dr. 
KAINE® With 145 Figures. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CLAPPERTON, Fane Hume.—Scientific Meliorism and the 
Evolution of Happiness. Large crown 8vo, 85. 6d. 


CLODD, Edward, F.R.A.S.—The Childhood of the World: a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times, Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 
A Special Edition for Schools. 15. 


The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of 


the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Eighth Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A Special Edition for Schools. 1. 
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Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Second Edition, Small crown 8vo, 6:. 
A Special Edition for Schools. In 2 parts. Each 15, 6d, 


COGHLAN, F. Cole, D.D.—The Modern Pharisee, and other 

Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
¢ Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition, 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 

COLERIDGE, The Hon, Stephen.—Demetrius. Crown 8yd, $s. 

CONNELL, A. K.—Diseontent and Danger in India. Small 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

The Economic Revolution of India. Crown 8vo, 4s. 62. 


CORK, the fate Rev. T. 7., M.A.—Favilla: Tales, Essays, and Poems. 
own 


CORY, William. —A Guide to Modern English History. Part I. 
—MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, 9. Part InL— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV.,, t5s. 


COTTON, H. ¥. S.—New India, or India in Transition. 
e Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6¢.; Cheap Edition, paper 
covers, Is. 


COWIE, Right Rev. W. G.—Our Last Year in New Zealand. 
1887. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


COX, Rev. Sir George W., M.A., Bart,—The Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations. New Edition, Demy 8vo, 16s. 
Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer, New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk-Lore. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6. 


COX, Rew. Str G, W., M.A., Bart., asd FONES, Enstace Jitnign 
Popular Romances bf the Middle Ages. Third 
Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COX, Rev. Samuel, D,D.~A Commentary on the Book of Job. 
With a Translation, Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 155. 


Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Men? Twelfth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

The Larger Hope. A Sequel to “Salvator Mundi.” Second 
Edition. 16mo, us. . 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. ' ic 

Balaam. An Exposition and a Study. Crown 8vo, g:. 

Miracles. An Argument ard a Challenge. Crown 8vo, as. 6d, 
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CRAVEN, Mrs.—A Year's Meditations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CRAWFURD, Oswald.—Portugal, Old and®*New. With Illustra. 
tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 6. 


Cross Lights. Crown 8vo.  §;. 

CRUISE, Francis Richard, M.D.—Thomas & Kempls. Notes ct 
a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life was spent. With Portgits 
and [lustrations, Demy 8vo, 123. 

Dante: The Banquet (Il Convito). Translated by KATHARINE 
HILLARD. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. ° 

DARMESTETER, Arsene. —The Life of Words as the Symbols 
of Ideas. Crown Svo, 45. 6d, 

DAVIDSON, Rev. Samuel, D.D., 11.P.—Canon of the Bible: 
Its. Formation, History, and Fluctuations, Third %hd Revived 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 55. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa. 


ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown 8vo, 35. 64. 


DAWSON, Geo., M.A. Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. First Series. Tenth Edition, Small Crown 
8vo, 3. 6d. 
Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. Edited by Guorcz 
ST. CLAIR, F.G,S. Second Series. Small Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Sermons on Dis puted Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wi Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Fifth Edition, Small Crown $vu, 3. 6d, 

The Authentic Gospel, and other Sermons. Edlited by 
Georce St. Craik, F.G.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 

Every-day Counsels. ee by Georck Sr. Clair, F.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

Biographical Lectures. oie by Groce St. CLAirR, F.G.S. 

Edition. Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Shakespeare, and other Lectures. Edited by Geoxce Sr. 

Crair, F.G.S, Large crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


DE FONCOURT, Madame Maric.—Wholesome Cookery. Filth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. Gd; paper covers, Ls. 


DENT, H. C.—A Year in Brazil. With Notes on Religicn, Meteor- 
ology, nu History, etc. Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 1 


DOWDEN, ie LL.D,—Shakspere: a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, 12s, 
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DOWDEN, Edward, LL.D.—continued, 


Studies tn Literature, 1789-1877, Fourth Edition. Large 
post 8vo, 6s. 


Transcripts and Studies. Large post 8vo. 125. 


Drummond, Thomas, Under Secretary in Ireland, 1835-40. 
Life and Letters. By R. BARRY O'BRIEN. Demy 8vo. 14), 


Dulce Domum. Fcap, 8vo, 5s. 


DU MONCEL, Count.—The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 55, 


"NN, fH. Percy—Infant Health. The Physiology and Hygiene 
of Early Life, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 

RUY, Pietor.—History of Rome and the Roman People. 
Edited by Prof. MAHAFFY. With nearly 3000 Illustrations. 4to. 
6 vols, in 12 parts, 30s. each vol, 


Education Library. Edited by Sir Puttip Macnus :— 
An Introduction to the History of Educational 
* Theories. By Oscar Browninc, M.A. Second Edition. 
3s. Od, 
Industrial Education. By Sir Puitirp Macnus. 6s, 
Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. Mauarry, M.A. 
Second Edition, 35. 6d. 


School Management. Including a general view of the work 
of Education, Organization, and Discipline. By JosSzEpH LANDON, 
Seventh Edition. 6s, 


EDWARDES, Major-General Sir Herbert B.—Meemorials of his 
Life and Letters. By his Wife. With Portrait and Illustra. 
tions. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 


Righteenth Century Essays. Sclected and Edited by Austin 
Dossox. Cheap Edition. bCloth rs. 6¢. 
ELSDALE, Henry.—Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. ‘Crown 8yo, 55. 
Emerson's (Ralph Waldo) Life. By OLIver Wenpett. HoLwes. 
English Copynght Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
ane Kev. ne True Life, and other Sermons. Crown 
VO, 7s. 


Five o'clock Tea, Containing Receipts for Cakes, Savoury Sand- 
wiches, etc. Seventh Thousand, Feap, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 6d, ; 
paper covers, 15. 
, 2, Edgar.—Ireland : its Health-Resorts and Water- 
ing-Places. With Frontispiece and Maps. Demy 8vo, 
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Forbes, Bishop: A Memoir. By the Rev. DonaLp J. Mackay, 
With Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


FOTHERINGHAM, James.~Studies in the Poetry of Robert 
Browning. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, — 


Franklin (Benjamin) as a Man of Letters. By J, B. Mac 
MASTER. Crown 8vo, §). 


FREWEN, Mforetor.—The Economic Crisis. Crown 8yvo, 2s, 6? 


From World to Cloister; or, My Novitiate. Ry Bernargn. 
Crown 8v8, 55. 


® 
FULLER, Rev. Morris. —Pan-Anglicanism: What is it? or, 
The Church of the Reconciliation. Crown 8vo. 55. 


GARDINER, Samuel R., and FF BRASS MULLINGER, ALA 
Introduction to the Study of English Histgry. Second 
Edition. Large crown Svo, gs. 

GEORGE, Henry.—Progress and Poverty. An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth, The Remedy. Fifth) Library Edition, 
Post 8vo, 75, Gd, Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d, Also a 
Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, 1s. 6a. 3 paper covers, Is. ‘ 

Protection, or Free Trade. An Examination of the Tariff 
Question, with especial regard to the Interests of Labour, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, §s. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 13, 6d. ; 
paper covers, Is. 


Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, $s. Cheap 
Edition, paper covers, 15. ; cloth, 15, 6d. 

GILBERT, Mrs. ~ Autobiography, and other Memorials. 
Edited by JostAn GILBERT. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

GILLMORE, Parker.—Days and Nights by the Desert. Itus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, 105. 6d. 

GLANIILL, Foseph.—Scepsis $cientifica ; or, Confest Ignorance, 
the Way to Science; in an Essay of the Vanity of matizing 
and @onfident Opinion. Edited, with Introductory y, by 
Joun Owen. Elzevir 8v0, printed on hand-made paper, 6s. 

GLASS, H. A.—The Story of the Psalters. A History of the 
Metrical Versions from 1549 to 1885. Crown 8vo, Ss. 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Kev. H. Percy 
SmitH and others. Second and Cheaper Edition. Medium 


GLOVER, F., M@.A.—Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction tu the Analysis 
of Sentences. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


'A, Chats _ St. Ampelio. Crown 8va, 5s. 
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GOODENOUGH, Commodore F G.—Memotr of, with Extracts from 
his Letters ang Journals, Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GORDON, Major-General C. G.—Mis Journals at Kartoum, 
Printed from the original MS. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. EomMont HAKE.  Portrait,.2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations. 

‘ Two vols., demy 8vo, 21s. Also a Cheap Edition in 1 vol., 6s. 

Gordon's (General) Last Journal. A Facsimile of the Iast 
Journal received in England from GeNeERAL Gorpon, Repro- 
duced by Photalithography. Imperial gto, £3 35. 

Events in his Life. From the Day of his Birth to the Day of 
his Death, By Sir H. W. Gorpon. With Mags and Iilus- 
trations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

GOSSE, Edmund, —Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contri- 
bution to the History of English Poetry. Demy 8vo, ros. 62. 

GOUGH, £.—The Bible True from the Beginning. Vol. I. 
Demy Bvo, 16s. 

GOULD, Rev. S. Baring, M.A.—-Germany, Present and Past. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 

1, Mayor Walter E.—A. Ivanoff's Russian Grammar. 
16th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use ot 
tudents of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

», Lord Ronald, My Reminiscences. MINIATURE EpITION, 

printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, 10s. 6d. 

Bric-a-Brac. Being some Photoprints illustrating art objects at 
Gower Lodge, Windsor. With descriptions. Super royal 8vo. 
1Ss,; extra binding, 215. 

Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketch. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. Fceap. gto, 10s. 6d. 

Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883- 
1884. Feap. 8vo, 25. 60. 

GRAHAM, William, M.A.—The Cread of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social, Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8x0, 6s. 

The Social Problem, in its Economic, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


’. Rev. H. N., M.A.—Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Temple of Humanity, and othcr Sermons. Crown 8vo, 


' Aifred.—Our Catholic Inheritance in the Larger 
Hope. Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 


Wagner's Parsifal, A Study. Feap. 8vo, ts. 
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-The Larger Life, Studies in H 
Ethics. Crown'8v0, ss, ae nee 
HAECKEL, ye Lrnsit.—The History of Creation. Translati 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lanxester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition, Post 
8vo, 32s. e 
The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Iilustratigns. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 325, 
A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 75. 6d. ® 
Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxrey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, §.. 
Hamilton, Memoirs of Arthur, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. _ 
Handbook of Home Rule, being Articles on the Irish Question by 
Various Writers, Edited by James Bryce, M.I, Second 
Edition. *, Crown 8vo, Is. sewed, or ts. 6d. cloth, 
HAWEIS, Rev. H. R., M.A.—Current Coin. Materialism The 
i ee ee ae 
—The Sabbath. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, §3. 
Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s, 
Speech in Season. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, §s, 
* Thoughts for the Times. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, §s. 


sig nas Family Prayers. New Edition. Feap, 8v0, 

1s, 6d, 

HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel.—Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post 8vo, 75. 6d. each volume. 

HEIDENHAIN, Rudolph, M.D.—Hy pnotism, or Animal Mag-~ 
netism. With Preface by G. J. Romanes., Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 25. 6¢, 

HENDRIKS, Dom Lawrence.-#The London Charterhouse ; its 
M and its Martyrs. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 145. 
HINTON, 7.—Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. 

W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait a a on Steel by C. H, Jeens, 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 64, 

Philosophy and Religion. Sclections from the Manuscnpts 
the late James Hinton. Edited by Canoting Hapvon. Secoo 
Edition, Crown 8yo, §5. 

* The Law Breaker, and The Coming of the Law. 
Edited by Mancaret Hinton. Crown 8v0, 65. 
The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Freap. 8vo, ts, 


Homer's Iliad. Greek text, with a Translation by J. G. Corpery, 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 24. 9 
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HOOPER, Mary.—Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance ang Economy. Twenty-first Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2, 67. 


Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 25. 6¢. 


Every-day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
¢ for iar tk Luncheon, and Supper. Seventh Edition, Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d, 


HOPKINS, Ellice. —-Work amongst Working Men. Sixth 
Edition. Crown"8vo, 3s. 7’ 


HORNADAY, W. 7.—Two Years in a Jungle. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 215. 


HOSPITALIZR, E.—The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by JuLius MalgR, Ph.D. 2 vols 
Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 25s. 


HOWARD, Robert, M.A.—The Church of England and other 
Religious Communions, A course of Lectures delivered in 
. the Parish Church of Clapham. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


HYNDMAN, H. M.—The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England. Large crown 8vo, 85. 6¢, 


IDDESLEIGH, Earl of.—The Pleasures, Dangers, and Uses 
of Desultory Reading. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


{IM THURN, Everard F.—Among the Indians of Guiana. 
Being Sketches, chiefly an eRe from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


JEAFFRESON, Herbert H.—The Divine Unity and Trinity. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, §.—The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Fourth Edition. revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JENKINS, Rev. Canon R. C-—Heraldry. English and Foreign. 
With a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156“ Iilustrations. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6c. 


Jerome, St., Life. By M. J. Martin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOEL, L.—A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British S 83; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12s, 
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JOHNSTON, H. Hy F.2S—The Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploration in gees Eoineat Aron 
and a Genera! Description of the Natfral History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
over 80 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 215. 


KAUFMANN, Kev. M., Af.A.—Socialism its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 


& 
Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Christian Socialism. Crown 8vo, 4:.06./, 
KAY, David, F.R.G.S.—Education and Educators. Crown 8vo, 





Memory: what it is and how to improve it. Crown 
8vo, 6s. = 


KAY, Foseph.—Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. Jonn Bricur, M.I. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 


*,* Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Review 
of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Ricut 
IIon. G. OsporneE MorGan, Q.C., M.P. Cloth, ts, Ga. 3 paper 
covers, Is. 


NELKE, W. H. H.—An Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
Course and Similar Examinations. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d, 


KEMPIS, Thomas 4.~Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition. —Parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d, The 
Red Line Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6%. The Cabinet 
Edition, small 8vo, cloth limp, 15. ; cloth boards, 11 6¢. The 
Miniature Edition, cloth limp, 32mo, 15. ; or with red lines, 14, 6¢, 
*,* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings, 
Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life was 
spent. With numerous‘Iilustrations. By F. R. Cruise, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, 125. 
KENDALL, Henry.—The Kinship of Men. An argument from 
Pedigrees, or Genealogy viewed as a Science, With Diagrams, 
Crown 8yo, $5, 
KENNARD, Rev. R. B.—A Manual of Confirmation. 18mo, 
Sewed, 34. ; cloth, Is. ‘ 
KIDD, Joseph, M.D.—The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 


__...), Anna, M.D.—The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancieat Food of 
our Race. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2:. 
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KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.—Letters and Memories of his Life, 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
vigpeties on Wéod. Sixteenth Cabitet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 

VO, 125, 
*,* Also a People’s a in ve volume, With Portrait. Crown 
vo, 65. 


All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
HArgison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


True Words for Brave Men. A Book ,for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Librarien. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 


KNOX, Alexander A.—The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria, New and Cheaper Edition, Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lamartine, Alphonse de, Life. By Lady MARGARET DOMVILE. 
Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 


Land Concentration and Irresponsibility of Political Power, 
as causing the Anomaly of a Widespread State of Want by the 
Side of the Vast Supplies of Nature. Crown 8vo, §s, | 


Management , Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LANG, Andrew,—Lost Leaders. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


e, 5. S—The Rise and Early Constitution of Univer- 
sities. Witha Survey of Medixval Education. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


_. Hon. G, Shaw.—Peel and O'Connell. Demy 
8yo, 


Incidents of Coercion. A Journal of visits to Ireland. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6¢.; paper covers, 15, 


Letters from an Unknown Friend. By the Author of * Charles 
Lowder,” With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. CLeAverR., Feap, 
8va, Is. 

LILLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S.—The' Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With 
Tilustrations. Crown Svo, 65. 


Buddhism in Christendom ; or, Jesus the Essene. With 
TSlustrations, Demy 8vo, 


i, &. A.— Log-Book Notes through Life. Oblong, 
Tilustrated. — 6s. 


, Cari.—An Explanation of Organ Stops, with Hints 
Effective Combinations. Demy 8vo, 55. 

, H. Wadsworth.—Life. By his Brother, 

sLOW, With Portraits and Hlustrauions. 3 vols. Demy 


Bro, 
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LONSDALE, Margaret.—Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 
Thirtieth Edition. Small crown 8vo, a1, 6d, Y a 


George Eliot: Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, an 
Herself, Second Edition. Small crown 8’, 18 


LOUNSBURY, Thomas k.—James Fenimore Cooper. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 55. 


LOWDER, Charles,—A Biography. By the Author of “St. Teresa.” 
Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 35. 6¢. 


VES, Eva C° E,—Lectures on Genera} Nursing, delivered ta 
the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for 
Nurses, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LYTTON, Edward Bulwer, Lord.—WLife, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the Eart or Lytton. Wjth Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 


MACHIAVELLI, Niccold. —- Life and Times. By Prof. Vitrams 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48. 


Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius, Trans. 
lated from the Italian by NINIAN Hit. Titomson, M.A. 
crown 8vo, 125. 


The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6s. 


MACNEILL, 7 G. Swift—How the Union was carried. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 64; paper covers, 15. 


MAGNUS, Lady.— About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 


MAGNUS, Sir Philit.—Industrial Education. Crown 8vo, 61, 


Maintenon, Madame de. By Emiry Bowes. With Portrait, 
Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the Fifst to the Sixteenth Century, With 
Biographical Sketches, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, Gy, 


name Capt. Albert Hastings, X.N.—The Great Frozen Sea: 
Personal Narrative of the Voyage cf the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 full-page Mlustrations, 2 Maps, 
and) Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 


MARTINEAU, Gertrude.- Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

MASON, Charlotte M.—Home Education ; a Course of Lectures ta 
Ladies. Crown 8vu, 37. 62. 

MASSEY, Gerald. ~The Secret Drama cf Shakspeare's 
Sonnets. 4to. 12°, 
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Matter and Energy: An Examination of the Fundamental Concep. 
ceptions of Physical Force, By B. L. L. Small crown 8vo, 23. 


MATUCE, H. Ogram. A Wanderer. Crown 8vo, 55. 


MAUDSLEY, H., M.D.~—Body and Will. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects, 8vo, 125, 
* Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


McGRATH, Terence.—Pictures from Ireland. -New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


TORE f S, B G.—Science and Art of Religion, Crown 
vO, SS. 


MILLER, Edward,—The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or,*The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2vols. Large 
post 8vo, 155. 

MILLS, Herbert.—Poverty and the State; or, Work for the Un- 
employed. An Inquiry into the Causes and Extent of Enforced 
Idleness, with a Statement of a Remedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, Cheap 
Edition, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. ; paper covers, 15. 

MINTON, Rev. Francis.—Capital and Wages, 8vo, 155. 

Mitchel, John, Life. By WitiiaM DILLON. 2 vols. 8v0, With 
Portrait, 21s. 

MITCHELL, Lucy M.—A History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super- 
royal 8vo, 42s. 

", St. George. —On Truth. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
>, £.—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Feap. 8vo, 55. 
MOHL, Julius and Mary.—Letters and Recollections of. By 
.C.M. Simpson, With Portraits and Two Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo, 155. 

MOLESWORTH, Rev. W. Nassau, M.A.—History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo,' 7s. 6d. 

}, Aubrey L.—Science and the Faith: Essays on Apologetic 
Subjects, Crown Svo, 6s. 
¥,.R.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 

Being 2 Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, gel by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Feap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 

i, F. Cotter.—The Service of Man: an Essay towards the 
Religion of the Future. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
5, Goweerncur, U.S. Minister {0 France. —Diary and Letters, 
2vols, Demy 8vo, jos 
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MORSE, E. S., Ph.D.—First Bookeof Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 25, 6d, 


My Lawyer: A Concise Abridgment of the Laws of England. By a 
Barrister-at-Law, Crown 8vo, 6s. ~ ° 


Natural History. “Riverside” Edition. Edited by J.S. Kincs.ey, 
6 vols. gto. 2200 Illustrations. £6 65. 


NELSON, . H., M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific St&dy 
of the Hindfi Law. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


ee Ustge and Judge-made Law in Madras. Demy 
vO, 
» &.—The Service of God. Small gto, 3s. Gd. 
NEWMAN, Cardinal.—Characteristics from the Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author’s personal Approval. Eighth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
*,° A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, 25. 6, 
NEWMAN, Francis William.—Essays on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. : 
Miscellanies. Vol. II. Essays, Tracts, and Addresses, Moral 
and Religious. Demy 8vo, 125. 
Reminiscences of Two Exiles and Two Wars. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 
New Social Teachings. By Porrricus. Small crown 8vo, §s. 


NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F.R.G.S.—Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and 
Paleontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NOEL, The Hon. Roden. —Essays on Poetry and Poets. Demy 
8vo, 12s. ; 

NOPS, Marianne.—Class Lessons on Euclid. Part 1. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Nuces: Exagcises ON THE SYNTAX OF THE Pusiic Scitoot. LATIN 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each 15, 

*.* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 35. 

OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.—Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A, With numerous IIlustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 215. 

_ R. Barry.—Irish Wrongs and English Remedies, 
with other Essays. Crown 8vo, 5+. 
Retert.—Unnoticed Analogies, A Talk on the Irish 
Question. Crown 8yo, 3s. 
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_ Katheen.—Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to 
the Sick. Small crown 8vo, 55. 


One and a Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By 
Either and Both. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


OTTLEY, H. Bickersteth.—The Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
© Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


Our Priests and their Tithes. By a Priest of the Province of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 55. ¢ 


Our Public Schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OWEN, F. df.~Across the Hills. Small crown 8yvo, 15. 6d. 


PALMER, the late William.—Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by JonN H. CARDINAL 
NEWMAN, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 85. 6d. 


Early Christian Symbolism. A Scries of Compositions from 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sh Nay Sarcophagi, Edited 
by the Rev. Provost NorTHCOTF, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
Brows.tow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42s., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 255, 


‘ 


Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 65, ; vellum, 7s. 6d. each volume, 


Sartor Resartus. By THomMaAs CARLYLE. 
The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. PoLtarn. 
2 vols. 


Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by STANLEY LANg-POOLg, 


De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by RicHarp GARNETT. 


The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 


Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
Ml a Preface and Notes by STANLEY LANE-PooLe and 
ortrait. 


English Sacfed Lyrics. . 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses. Edited by Enuunn 


Selections from Milton's Prose Writings. Edived by 
Exnest Myers. 
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The Book of Psalms. Translated bygthe Rev. Canon T. K. 
CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by Austin 
DOBSON. 


English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswap CRAWFURD, 
English Lyrics. 


The Sonnajs of John Milton. Edited by Mark PATTISON, 
With Portrait after Vertue. e 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by Georce SAInt#- 
BURY. With a Miniature Fiontispicce designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 


Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Avs#tn Donson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT. 


The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev, J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 


Shakspere's Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 


Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AusTIN 
BSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by k. Caldecott. 


Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornis, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 


Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley sambourne. 


Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Epwarp Downen, With a 
Frontispiece etched by Igopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 


Engtisi? Odes. Selected by Enaunn Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.K.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A Kemris. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispicce on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems: Selected from Percy Bysstte Suetiey. Dedicate! to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Ricwary Garnett and a 
Mintature Frontispiece. 

—Cur Rallwaye. Sketches, Tfistorical and 
ive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
ete., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crusn 8vo, 6s. 
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PASCAL, Blaise. —The Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of 
Auguste Molinier, by C. KeGan Pau. Large crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, or 
cloth, 125,; vellum, 15s. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PATON, W. A.—Down the Islands. A Voyage to the Caribbees. 
With Illustration. Medium 8vo, 16s. 


PAWL, C. Kegan.—Biographical Sketches. Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 64. 


PEARSON, Rev. S.—Week-day Living. <A Bopk for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, §5. 


PENRICE, Mayor 9.—Arabic and English Dictionary of the 
Koran, 4to, 215. 


PESCHEL, Dr. Oscar.—The Races of Man and their Geo- 
prapnice Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown 
VO, 9S. 

PIDGEON, D.—An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0% New and Cheaper Edition, Large 
crown 8vo, 75. 6:/. 

Old World Questions and New World Answers. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6¢, 


Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester’s 
_ Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 15, 6d; paper covers, 15. 


PLOWRIGHT, C. B.—The British Uredinez and Ustilaginer. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s. 


PRICE, Prof. Bonamy, — Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
i University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
vo, §5. 


Prigment, The. ‘The Life of a Prig,” ‘'Prig’s Bede,” ‘How to 
Make a Saint,” ‘‘The Churgress.” In 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 65. 


Prig’s Bede : the Venerable Bede, Uxpurgated, Expounded, and Ex- 
posed. By “Tue Paic.” Second Edition, Fean. 8vo, 35. 60, 


Pulpit Commentary, The. (0/d Zestament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Exet, M.A., and the Very Rev. Dean H. D. M, 
| Svence, M.A, D.D. 


Genesis. By the Rev. T. Wriretaw, D.D. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montcomery, D.D., Kev. Prof. R. A. 
Reprorp, M.A., LL.B, Rev. F. Hasrincs, Rev. W. 
Roperts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev, H. Core 
TeRiuL, D.D., and Rev, T, Wartretaw, M.A. Ninth Edition, 
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Pulpit Commentary, The—continued. 
Exodus, By the Rev. Canon Rawsins@x. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, D.D., Rev. D. Younc, B.A., Rev. C. A. Goon- 
HART, Rev. J. URQUHART, and the Rev. H. T. Rowonns. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols., gs. each. 
Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Cottins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Reprorp, LL.B, Rev. J. A. 
MACDONALD, Rev. W. Crarkson, B.A., Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, 
LL.B., and Rev. MCCHEYNE Encar. fourth Edition. 153. 


Numbers. By the Rev. R. WinTersoTHAM, LL.B. With 
Viomilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binniz, D.D., Rev. E. S, 
ProuT, M.A., Rev. D. Younc, Rev. J, Watre, and an IJntro- 
duction by the Rev. THomMAs WHITELAW, M.A. — Fifth 
Edition. 153s. as 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. ALExaAnner, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. CLemMance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, D.D., 
Rev. R, M. Epacar, M.A., Rev. DD, Davies, M.A. Fourth 
edition, 155, 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. ALDRIDGE, LL.B., Rev. R. Grover, Rev. EL ope 
PRESSENSF, D.D., Rev. J. Waltz, B.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, 
M.A.; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A, 
Fifth Edition. 125. 6¢. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bain and WELLS, and 
Rev. J. Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. Morr, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev, W. M. STATHAM, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fifth Edition. ros. 6d, 


land 2 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Swarra, DD. With 
Homilies by Rev. DONALD Fraser, D.1)., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, 
and Rev. B. DALE. Seventh Edition. 155. each. 


] pean oe By the Rev. JoserH HamMonn, LIB. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. pe Pressensf, D.D., Kev. J. Waite, H.A,, 
Rev. A. ROWLAND, LL.B, Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, and Kev, 
J. Urngunart. Fifth Edition. 155. 


1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LLB. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tucx, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. WHITFIELD, 
M.A., and Rev. RICHARD GLOVER. ESs. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. KR. Tomson, M.A,, 
Prof. R. A. Reprorp, LL.B., M.A., Kev. W.S, Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rev. W. 
CLARKSON; B.A., Rev. F. Hastixcs, Rev. W. Diswees 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. RowLanps, B.A., Key. G. Woop, 

Rev. - P. Cc. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and the Rev. J, 


Exert, M.A. Seventh Edigion. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. 
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Isaiah. By the Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, M.A. With Homilies 
by Rev. Prof. E. Jounson, M.A., Rev. W. Crarxson, B.A., 
Rev. W. M. Sratuam, and Rev. RK. Tuck, B.A, Second 
Edition. 2 vols., 15s, each. 


Jeremiah. (Vol. I.) By the Rev. Canon T, K. Cnevne, 
D.D. With Homilies by the Rev. W. F. AprNngy, M.A., Rev, 
A. F. Murr, M.A, Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rey, J. Warre, 
B.A., and Rev. D. Younc, B.A. Third Edition. 155. 

Jeremiah (Vol. JI.) and Lamentations. Sy Rev. CanonT. kK, 
CHEYNE, D,D. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. Py R. THOMSON, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. AbDENEY, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev, S. Conway, B,A., Rev. D. Younc, B.A. 155. 

Hosea and Joel. By the Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D. 
Weth Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. 
A. RowLanp, B.A., LL.B., Rev. C. JerpaN, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. J. Orr, D.D., and Rev. D. THomas, D.D. 18s. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Zestament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickerstetnu, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. With Homi ies by Rev. Prof. THOMSON, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
. J. Given, Ph. D., D.D., Rev. Prof. JoHNson, M.A., Rev. A. 

OWLAND, B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Murr, and Rev. R. GREEN, 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols., 105. 6d, each. 

St. Luke. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence. With Homilies 
by the Rev. J. MARSHALL Lanc, D.D., Rev. W. CLARKson, 
and Rev. R. M. Epcar. Vol. I., ros. 6d. 

St. John. By Rev. Prof. H. R. Reynotps, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. R. 
THomson, M.A, Rev. D. Younc, B.A., Rev. B. THomas, 
Rev, G. Brown. Second Edition. 2 vols., 155. each. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of BATH and WELLS. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B., Rev. 
Frof. E. Jonson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Reprorp, LU.B., 
Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Crarkson, B.A. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., 10s. 6d, eabh. 

1 Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrag, DD. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lirscomr, LL.D., Rev. 
Daviv Tuomas, D.D., Rev. D. Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. 

. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. J. Watrr, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
.A., Rev. E. HURNDALL, M.A., and Rev. H. Brumner, B.D. 
Fourth Edition. 155. 

a Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven, Archdeacon 
Fakrak, D.D., and Rev. Prebendary E. Huxtasie. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscoms, LL.D., Rev. Dayip 

Tuomas, D.D., Rev. DONALD Fraser, D.D., Rev, R. Tuck, 
_ ° BA, Rev. Eo Hurnpart, M.A, Rev. Drof. J. R. THomson, 
M.A., Rev. R. Fincavaon, B.A, Rev. W. F. Apangy, M.A. 
Rev. R. M. Encan, M.A., and Rev. T. Cnoskgky, DQ. ‘Second 
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Ephesians, Philippians, and Coloagians. By the Rey, Prof. 
W. G. BiarkiE, D.D., Rev. B. C. CAFFIN, M.A. and Rey. G, 
G. Finpiay, B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D, Tuomas, D.D,, 
Rev. R. M. Epcar, M.A., Rev. R. FINLAYSON, B,A., Key, 
W. F. Anengy, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskgry, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. Canon Vernon Hurton, and 
Rev. U. R, THOMAS, D.D, Second Edition, ars. é 


' Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. By the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Rev. Dr. G1,0AG, and Rev. Dr. EALRS. 
With Homilies by the Rev. B. C. Carrin, M.A., Rev. R. 
FINLAYSON, B.A., Rev. Prof. T. CRoskery, D.D., Rev. W. F, 
ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. STATHAM, and Rey. D. Titomas, 
D.D. 155. 3 
Hebrews and James. By the Rev. J. Barmny, ®.D., and Rev, 
Prebendary E, C. S. Gipson, M.A. With Hlomiletics by the 
Rev, C. JERDAN, M.A., LL.B., and Rev, Prebendary E. C. 8, 
Grrson, And Homilies by the Rev, W. Jones, Rev. C. New, 
Rev. D. Younc, B.A., Rev. J. S. Bricut, Rev. T. F. Lockyer, 
B,A., and Rev, C. JERDAN, M.A., LL.B. Second Edition, 155. 
PUSEY, Dr.—Sermons for the Church's Seasons “from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Epwarp Bouveriz Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, $s. 
QUEKETT, Rev. W.—My Sayings and Doings. With Remi- 
niscences of my Life. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
RANKE, Leopold von,—Universal History. The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by @. W. PROTHERO. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
Remedy (The) for Landlordism ; or, Free Land Tenure. Small 
crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 
SLL, F M—Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Feap. 
8y0, 1s. 6d. e 
2 Rev. ¥ W.-~-The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science, Third Edition, Revised 
_ and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 145. 
The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. i 
The Mystery of the Universe our Common Faith. Demy 
8vo, 145. 
The World to Come: Immortality a Physical Fact. Crown 
8vo, 
> Prof. Th.—Heredity : A Psychological Study of its 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second 
crown Svo, 9. ‘ 
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RICHARDSON, Austin.—* What are the Catholic Claims?” 
With Introduction by Rev. Luke RivincTon. Crown 8vo, 


| Luke.—Authority, or a Plain Reason for join. 
ing the Church of Rome. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo., 
35. Od, : 


ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A.—Life and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD Brooke, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown Bv9, 95. 6d. . 
II, Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 125, 
II. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sermons. Five Series. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. each. 


Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo, 


Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
orinthians, A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, §s. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition, Small crown 8vo, §s. 

din Analysis of Tennyson's ‘‘In Memoriam.” (Dedicated 
by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of GOTTHOLD Epuraim Lessinc. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 60. 

*,* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 

can be had, 2s. Gif, 

KOGERS, William.—Reminiscences. Compiled by R. H. HaDDEN. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d, 
KOMANES, G. ¥.— Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 

Posthumous Essay on Instinct by CHARLES DaRWIN, F.R.S, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 
Mental Evolution in Man: Origin of Human Faculty. 
Demy 8vo, 145. ‘ 
ROSMINI SERBATI, Antonio.—Life. By the Rev. We LocKHart. 
2 vols, With Portrnits. Crown 8yo, 12s. 


—Itallan Sketches. With 14 full-page Illustrations, 
Crown $vo, 7s. 


, Martin, M.A.—The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop, of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2-vols, Demy 8vo, 


Paniel.—The Curry Cook's Assistant. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth. 24. 6d. ; paper covers, Is. 


Y, C. £-—The Church of England; an Historical 
Sketch, Crown 8vo, 24. 
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SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry.—Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition, Large post 8vo, ats. 


SCOONES, W. Baptiste.—Four Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s, 

Selwyn, Bishop, of New Zealand and of Lichfield. A Sketch 8f his 
Life and Work, with Further Gleanings from his Letters, 
aad a Speeches. By the Rev, Canon CurTeis. Large 
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SEYMOUR, W. Digby, Q.C.—Home Rule and State Supre- 
macy. Crown 8vo, 35. 6¢ 

Shakspere's Macbeth. With Preface, Notes, and New Renderings. 
By MATTHIAS MULL. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

Shakspere’s Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., feap. 8vo, cloth, 

$3 in cloth box, 215, ; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. 


Shakspere’s Works, an Index to. By EVANGELINE O'CONNOR. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe. —Life. By Epwarp Downey, UL.D. 
2 vols, With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 36s. 
SHILLITO, Rev. Foseph.—Womanhood ; its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women, Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 67. 
Shooting, Practical Hints on. Being a Treatise on the Shot Gun 
and its Management. By ‘20 Hore.” With §5§ Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 125. 
Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
oe Hospital at Bonn. Authorized Translation by Hans 
HARAU, from the German ‘‘ Memorials of AMALIE VON 
LASAULX.” Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 
SKINNER, Fames.—A Memoir. By the Author of “Charles Lowder,” 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon CARTER, and Portrait. 
crown, 75. 6a. 
*,* Also a cheap Edition. With Portrait. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 
SMITH, L, A.—The Music of the Waters: Sailor's Chanties 
and Working Songs of the Sea. Demy 8vo, 12. 


Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of “ Many Voices.” Crown 8vo, 1. 
Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma-~ 
caulay. ected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by Georce SAINTsBURY. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 159. 
G.C.S.i.—India. With Map. Demy 80, 
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Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B, H, 
Second Edition, Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


WISLICENUS.—Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions,“by W. R. HopcKINson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.1.C. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 125," ~ 


Suakin, 1885: being a Sketch of the Campaign of this year. i, an 
Officer who was there. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 


SULLY, James, M.4_—Pessimism : a History* and a Criticism. 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 


SWEDENBORG, Eman.—De Cultu et Amore Dei ubi Agitur 
de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, tum de Pri- 
megeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


On the Worship and Love of God. Treating of the Birth 
of the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of Livi pee 
Translated from the original Latin. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


, Prodromus Philosophie Ratiocinantis de Infinito, 
et Causa Finali Creationis: deque Mechanismo Opera- 
tionis Anime et Corporis. Edidit THOMAS MURRAY GORMAN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 


TARRING, C. F.—A Practical Elementary Turkish Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, 65, 


TAYLOR, Rev. Canon aac, LL.D.—The Alphabet. An Account of 
the Origin and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables 
and Facsimiles, 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 36s. 


Leaves from an Egyptian Note-book. Crown 8vo, 55. 


TAYLOR, Reyneli, CB, OSL A pions ier By E. GAMBIER 
Parry, With Portait and Map. my 8vo, 145. 


TAYLOR, Sir Henry. —The Statemnan. Fcap. 8vo, 


THOM, ¥. Hamilion.—Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
‘wo Series. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


/, Sir #.--Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. 
Feap. Svv, cloth, 15. 6¢@. ; paper covers, 15. 


Modern Cremation. Crown 8vo, 2s. 67. 
>», Dr. 7.—A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


ahh A cng Count Leo.—Christ's Christianity. Trenslated from the 
crown 8vo, 75. 


cool —Trade Unions: Their Origin, ore and 
efficacy. Small crown 8ro, 1s. Ga. § paper covers, 
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TRENCH, The late R. C., Archbishop.—Leatters and Memortalis. 
By sig Author of “ Charles Lowder,” With two Portraits, 
avols, °-- -- 


Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. §8vo, ras. Cheap 
Edition. Fifty-sixth Thousand. 7s, ~’ 


Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. 8vo, ras. Cheap 
Edition. Forty-eighth Thousand. 7s. * ’ : 


Studies in the Gospels. Fifth Edition, Revised. 8vo, 105. 6:7. 


Brief Thoughts and Meditations on Some Passages in 
Holy Scripture. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6. 


Synonyms of the New Testament. Tenth Edition, En- 
larged. 8vo, 125. 


Sermons New and Old. Crown 8vo, 65. ® 
Westminster and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


On the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 75. 


Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in 
Asta. Fourth Edition, Revised. 8vo, 85. €. e 


The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition chawn from the 
Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his Merits as an 
gaa! iad of Holy Scripture. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 

5. Od. 


Shipwrecks of Faith. Three Sermons preached hefore the 
University of Cambridge in May, 1867. Feap. 8vo, as. 6. 


Lectures on Medieval Church History. Héing the d5ub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Queen’s College, London, Second 
Edition. 8vo, 125. 

English, Past and Present. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 
Improved. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

On the Study of Words. Twentieth Editiot, Revised. 
Feap, 8vo, $s. 

Select Glossary of English Words used Forney in 
Senses Different from the Present. Sixth tion, 
Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, §5. 

Proverbs and Their Lessons. Seventh Edition, 

Fcap. 8vo, 45. 

Poems. Collected and Arranged anew. Tenth Edition. 
Svo, 75. 6d’. . 

Poems. Library Edition. 2 vols. Small crown Svo, 105. 

Sacred Latin Poetry. Chiefly Lyrical, Sclected and 
for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. 
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TRENCH, The laté R. C., Archbishop—continued. | 


A Household Book of English Poetry. Sclected and 
Arranged, with Notes, Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra feap. 
8Bvo, 55. 6d, 

' An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With 
Translations from his ‘ Life’s a Dream” and ‘‘ Great Theatre of 

«the World.” Second Edition, Revised and Improved. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 55. 62, 

Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years’ War. Third Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 45. 


Plutarch: his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selec- 
tions from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and 
Cheaper Issue. With Portrait. 8vo, 6s. 


ZUTHILL, C. A, .—Origin and Development of Christian 
Dogma. Crown 8vo, 3. 62. 


Two Centuries of Irish History. By various Writers, Edited by 
Prof. J. Bryce. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


UMLAUFT, Prof. F.—The Alps. Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 25s. 


VAL @EREMAO, Rev. J. P.—The Serpent of Eden. A Philo- 
logical and Critical Essay, Crown 8vo, 45 


VOLCKXSOM, E. W. v.—Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 35. 

WALLER, C. &.—Unfoldings of Christian Hope. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6:2, 

WALPOLE, Chas. George. —A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Timnes to the Union with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WARD, Wilfrid.—The Wish to Believe, A Discussion Concern- 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8vo, 58 

WARD, William George, Ph. D.—Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by WILFRID WARD. 
avols, Demy Svo, 215. 

a Sj i.—An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 


—The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations, Post 8vo, 75. ~~ 


WHIBLEY, Charies.—In Cap and Gown. Crown 8vo. 


WHITMAN, Sidmey.—Conventional Cant: its Results and 
Remedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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WHITNEY, fProf. William Dwight. — Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. Grown 
Svo, 35. 6d, e 

WHITWORTH, George Ciiford.—An Anglo-Indian Dictionary } 

a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 
or other Non-Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. - 

Wilberforce, Bishop, of Oxford and Winchester. Wife. By his 
Son REGINALD WILBERFORCE. (Crown 8vo, 65. 

WILSON, Mrs. R. F.~The Christian Broghers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Ven. 
JEAN BaptTisTR, de la Salle. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Karl. —History 
of Painting. With numerous Tllustrations, ~Medium 8vo. 
Vol. I. Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 28s. 3 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 3os. Vol. I. The Painting of the 
Renascence. 42s. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 455. 

Words of Jesus Christ taken from the Gospels, Small crown 
8vo, 25. Gd. 

YOUMANS, Edward I.,, M.D.—A Class Book of Chemistny, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, Ss. 

YOUMANS, Eliza A.—First Book of Botany. Designed to 
cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8va, 2s. Gi, 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


1. Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 
By J. Tyndall, LL.D., ¥.R.S. With 25 Tustrations. Ninth 


Editipn, 55. 

II. Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of ‘* Natural Selection” and ‘* Inheritance ” to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Eighth Edition.  §5. 

Ill. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.K.S. With numerous 
Hlustrations, Ninth Edition. §5. 


Vv. Mind and Body: the Theories of their Relation. 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. With Four Ulustratins. isighth 


Edition. 55. 
V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Fourteenth 
Edition, 5s. , 
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VI. The Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 55. 


VII, Animal Locomotion ; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 
. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., ete. With 130 Illustrations, 
hird Edition. 5s. 


VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
- M.D. Fourth Edition.  §s. 


. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 5.. ; 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Sixth Edition. 
SS. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 
motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Thir@ Edition. 55. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 
Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 5s. 

XIIl, The History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Twentieth Edition. 
55. 

XIV.‘ Fungi: their Nature, Influences,’"and Uses. By M. C. 
Cooke, M.A., LL.D, Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F.L.S. With numerous Ilustrations. Fourth Edition, 55. 

XV. The Chemistry of Light and PnOtogr apn: By Dr. 
Hermann Vogel. With 100 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 53. 

XVI. Tho Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 
Dwight Whitney. Fifth Edition. 55. 

XVil, Money and the Mechanigm of Exchange. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Eighth Edition. 55. 

XVHI. The Natuve of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. E e Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Sigbetra in mo-lithography. Fifth Edition. 5s. 

MIX. Animal Marasites and Megpmates. By P. J. Van Beneden. 
With 83 Tibustrations. Third @dition. 55. ° 

XX. On Fermentation. PraMiesor Schiitzenberger. With 28 
Iilustrations. Fourth Editis mes 

XXI, The Five Senses of nm, “By Professor Bernstein. With 
gt Illustrations. FIR! Eilon. 5s 

XXII. The Theory of Sound iti itg Relation to Music. By Pro- 

"6 fessor Picts; Sinbibuai wie numerous Iihustrations. Third 






XXIIL Studies ‘in Spectrum Analysis. - Norman Lockyer, 
‘ - With six Ieatecthobs of Spectra, and 
humerous engravings on Wood. Fourth Edition. 6. ~~ 
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XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. B 


Professor R. H. Thurston. With num I ‘ 
Edition. 55. crous Ilustrations, Fourt 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Seventh 
Edition. 55. 


XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A, 
Edition. 5s. e 


XXVII, Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and in- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Tlustrations. 
Second Edition. 5s. e 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology, By 
Professor T, H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, 55. 


XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. Ry H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Editioh. 5.. 


XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz, Translated by E. 
Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Fifth Edition. §s. 


XXXI, The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Mapa and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. 5s. ° 


XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof, 
J. Rosenthal, Third Edition. With 75 Hlustrationa,  §°. 


XXXII. Sight: an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph Je Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. 55. 


NXXIV. Ilusions: a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Third 
Edition. §s. 


XXXY. Volcanoes: what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 96 IHlustrations on 
Wood. Fourth Edition. 55. 


XXXVI. Suicide: an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics, By Prof. 
H. Morselli. Edition. With Diagrams, §s. 


XXXVI. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys, With 
Illustrations, Second Edition. 5. 


XXNWIIL Myth and Science: an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Third 
Edition. With Supplementary Note. 55. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young., With Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 5s. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps: # Recard of Observations on 


Flabits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John "~'*~* © 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Weel aene 


55. 
§ 
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XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. $5. 


XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo, Third Edition. 55. 


XLIII. Diseases of Memory: An Essay in the Positive Psychology. 
By Prof. Th. Ribot. Third Edition.  §5. 


XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. §3. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition. 55. & 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott. Fourth 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. 53s. 

XLVIIL, Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. Second Edition. 5s. 


XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle. 
Second Edition. 5s. 
L. Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea~Urchins. Being a Research 


on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes, With 
Illustrations. 5s. 


LI, The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Edition. With 100 Figures. 
5s. 

LH. Ba hare Expression : Its Modes and Principles. By 

rancis Warmer, M.D., F.R.C.P., Hunterian Professor gf Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology, R.C.S.E. With 50 Illus- 
trations. 5s, 

LIN. Anthropotd Apes. By Robert Hartmann. With 63 Hlustra- 
tions. 55. 

LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodctts. ‘s,. ’ 


LV. Comparative Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. 6s. 

LVI, Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. By Prof. 
John Milne. With 38 Figures. Second Edition. 55. i 

LVI, Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. Trouessart. 

~ With 107 Illustrations. 5s. 

LVITL. aphical and Geological Distribution of Animals. 
By Professor A. Heilprin. With Frontispiece. 53. 

LIX. Weather. <A Popular Exposition of the Nature of Weather 

from is, Day. By the Hon. Ralph Abercromby. 

Secoad Edition, ‘With 96 Ulustrations. 5s. o 
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LX. Animal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet 
Second Edition. 55. : = eae cae 


LX!, Manual of British Discomycetes, with descriptions of all the 
Speciés of Fungi hitherto found in Britain included in the Family, 
and Illustrations of the Genera. By William Phillips, F,L.S. 53. 

CXII. International Law. With Materials for a Code of Inter- 
national Law. By Professor Leone Levi. 5s. 

LXIIL. The oe History of Plants. Ry Sir J. William 
Dawson. ' With So Figures. §s. , 

LXIV. The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect 


and other Agencies. By Rev. Prof. G. Henslow. With 
88 Illustrations. 55. 


LXV. On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals. 
With special Reference to Insects. By Sir john Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 100 Illustrations. Second Edition, 5s. 


LXVI. The Primitive Family: Its Origin and Development. 
By C. N. Starcke. 


MILITARY WORKS. 


7, Col. C. B., &.A.~— Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers. 
I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 
F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G, MacGregor. Fifth 
: Edition. With 16 Plates. Small crown 8vo, 45. 

Il, The Elements of Modern Tactics Practical 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut.-Col. 
Wilki Shaw. "Sixth Edition. With 25 lates and 

; 5mall crown 8vo, 95. 

Il]. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Thisd 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 
Part: Permanent System of Administration. By ajor 
J. W. Buxton. Smal! crown 8vo, 75. 64. 

VY. Military Law: Its Procedure and 
Major. Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Fourth Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 45. Gu. 

VL Cavalry in Modern War. By Major General F. 

rench. Small crown Byo, &. 3 
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BRACKENEB URY, Col. C. B., R.A. —continued. 
VII. Field Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 
Application. By the Editor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
- Small crown 8vo, in 2 parts, 12s. . 
BROOKE, Major, C. K.—A System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
Campaign of Fredericksburg, November—December, 1862. 
A Study for Officers of Voluntecrs. By a Line Officer. With 
5 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. Crowr8vo, §s. 
CLERY, C. Francts, Col.—Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Eighth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


COLVILE, Lieut.-Col. C. F.—Military Tribunals. Sewed, 25. 61. 


CRAUFUR®, Capt. H. ¥—Suggestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown 8vo, 15, 6d. 
HAMILTON, Capt. Jan, A.D.C_~The Fighting of the Future. 15, 
HARRISON, Col, X.—The Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Fourth Edition, Revised throughout, 
~ Oblong 32mo, red basil, with pencil, 35. 64, 
Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer, With Diagrams, Demy 8vo, 125. 
PARR, Col. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—The Dress, Horses, and 
Baulpcient of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
vo, Is, 
Further Training and Equipment of Mounted In- 
fantry. Crown vo, 15. 
SCHAW, Col. H.—The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
- Localities. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 35 
STONE, Capt. F. Gleadowe, R.A.—Tactical Studies from the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. With 22 Lithographic 
Sketches and Maps. Demy §yo, Ios. 6d. 
WILKINSON, H. Spenser, Capt, 20th Lancashire A.V. —~ Citizen 


Soldiers. Essays towards the Improvement oi the Volunteer 
Force. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


POETRY. 
', William, D.D., Bishop of Derry.—St. Augustine's 
Holiday, and other Poems. ren Svo, bs 


AUCHMUTY, A, C.— Poems of English Heroism : From 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 
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BARNES, Willtam.—Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
ee New Edition, complete in qne vol. Crown 8vo, 
Se 


BAYNES, Rev. Canon H. R.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64d, 


BEVINGTON, L. S.—Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, §-. p 
BLUNT, Wilfrid Scawen. — The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Demy 8vo, 1s, 6d. 
The Love Sonnets of Proteus. FiftheEdition. Elvevir 8vo, 
553 
In Vinculis. With Portrait. Mlzevir $vo, $s. 
BOWEN, 4. C., Jt.A.—Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts 1, 1, afd FL, Gd, 
each, and Part IV., 1s. Complete, 3. 
BRYANT, WW. C.—Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6:/, 
Calderon's Dramas: the Wonder-Working Magician — Life is a 


Dream—the Purgatory of St. Patrick, Translated by DEwts 
FLORENCE MACCARSIHY. Post 8v0, 10. 


Camoens’ Lusiads. — Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J. 
AUBERTIN. Second Edition, 2 vols. Crown Svo, 125, 


CHRISTIE, Albany 7.—The End of Man. Fourth Edition, Feap. 
8yo, 25. 6d. 
COLERIDGE, Hon, Stephen.—Fibula. Small crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


COXNHEAD, Ethel,—Birds and Babies. With 33 Mlustrations, 
Imp. 16mo, Is. 


Dante’s Divina Commedia. Translated in the Zerza Atma of 
Original, by F. K. H. Hasetroor, Demy Svo, 16s, 
DENNIS, 7.—English Sonnets, Collected and Arranged by. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
DE VERE, Aubdrey.—Poetical Works. 
I. THe SEARCH*AFTER PROSERPINE, tc. 38. Od. 
II. Tue Lecenps oF St. PATRICK, etc. 35. 6. 
ITI, ALEXANDER THE GREAT, etc. 3" 6d. 
The Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends of Ireland's 
Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6¢. 
Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8yo, 3s. 6, 
Legends and Records of the Church and the Empire, 
Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. . 
DOBSON, Austin. ~Old World Idylis, and other Verses, Eighth 
Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6: 
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/, Austin—conatinued, 
At the Sign of the Lyre. Sixth Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gilt 
top, 6s. 


DOWDEN, Edward, LL.D.—Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DURANT, Heéloise—Dante. A Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo, §s. 


DUTT, Toru.—A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6:7. ; 
Ancient Ball4ds and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by EpmMuNb Gossez. Second Edition, 
18mo,' Cloth extra, gilt top, §s. 


ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, The Corn Law Rhymer.—Poems. Edited by his 
s@p, the Rev. Epwin Exuiott, of St. John’s, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 


English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. STODDARD. 
§ vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 
I. CHAUCER TO BURNS. 
I]. TRANSLATIONS. 
WY. Lyrics o¥ THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
TV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 
V. BALLADS AND ROMANCES. 


', Lamund.—New Poems. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Second Edition, Elzevir 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
, Ker, Alfred.—The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, $s. 
A Christmas Faggot. Small crown $vo, 5). 


HARRISON, Clifferd.—In Hours of Leisure. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


_ w=Poetical Works. Edited by W. T. ARNOLD. Large 
crown 8vo, chvicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait 
in eau-forte. Parchment or cloth, 125.; vellum, 16s. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 35. ~ ' 


Mrs, Hamilton.—The Disciples. Tenth Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, 5s. ; Elzevir Edition, cloth extra, 6s. 
A Book of Dreams. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 60. 


The Sermon in the Hospital (From *‘ The Disciples") Feap. 
Svo, 1s. Cheap Edition for distribution 3¢., or 20s. pex 100. ji 


A.—KZXII. Ballades in Blue China. Elsevis 8vo, 5:. 


Rhymes & la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. : 
Second Edition. Elzevir 8vo, cloth dena aad gs. Abbey. 
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LARMINIE, W.-—Glanlua, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 


Living English Poets MDCCCLXXXII® With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Pninted on 
hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, 125.5 vellum, rs. 

LOCKER, F.~London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
Elzevir 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt top, 55. 


LUSTED, C. 7.—Semblance, and other Poems. Small crown 


MAGNUSSON, Evibr, ALA. and PALMER, E. H., M.A.—Iohan 
Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and .Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, §:. 

MEREDITH, Oven [The Earl of Lytton). -Lucile. New Edition, 
With 32 Illustrations. r6mo, 35. G/. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. 


MORTSON, Jeanie. —Gordon, An Our-Day Idyll. Crown 8vo, 3s. bed, 


MORRIS, Lewis.—Poetical Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 
with Portrait, In 4 vols., §s. each. 

Vol. I. contains ‘Songs of Two Worlds.” Thirteenth Edition. 

Vol. IL. contains “The Epic of Hades.” Twenty-third dition. ° 

Vol. HT. contains “Gwen” and ‘The Ode of Life.’ Seventh 
Edition. 

Vol. IV. contains ‘Songs Unsung ” and “ Gycia.” Fifth Edition, 

Songs of Britain. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5). 

The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Tlustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George RK. Chapman. gto, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 215, 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, 105. Gu. 

The Lewis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S, S. Coprr- 
MAN, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George K. 
Chapman. 32mc, cloth exera, gilt edges, 2s.; cloth limp, 14. 6¢, 

MORSHEAD,gE. D., A.—The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of Atschylus, Trans- 

lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 73. 
The Suppliant Maidens of Aischylus. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MULHOLLAND, Rosa.—Nagrant Verses. Small crown 8vo, s. 
NOEL, The Hon. Roden. —A Little Child's Monument. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The House of Ravensburg. New Edition. Small crown 
Svo, 6s. 
The Red Flag, and other f'ucms. New Edition. Small crown 
Svaq, Gs. 
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NOEL, The Hon. Roden—continued, 
Songs of the Heights and Deeps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Modern Faust, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, §3. 
O'HAGAN, John. —The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 
Publisher's Playground. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 
Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited by W. J. 
Linton. Crown 8vo, $5. ‘ 
ROBINSON, A. Mary F.—A Handful of Honeysuckle, Feap, 
8vo, 35. 6d, 


The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides, With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


SEAL, W: 7/.—Visions of the Night. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
SMITH, F. W. Gilbart.—The Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Genoa. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The Log o' the ** Norseman.” Small crown vo, §s. 
Serbelloni. Small crown vo, 55. 





Sophocles: The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis 
CAMPBELL, Crown 8vo, 75. Od. 


SYMONDS, Fohn Addington.—Vagabunduli Libellus. Crown 
Svo, 65. 


TAYLOR, Sir H.—Works. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, jos. 
Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Virgin Widow, etc. Feap. 8vo, 35. Gd. 


JODHUNTER, Dr, 7.—Laurella, and other Poems, Crown 8vo, 


Forest Songs. Small crown $vo, 35. 6d. 

The True Tragedy of Rierizi: 2 Drama. 35. 6¢, 

Alcestis : 1 Dramatic Poem. Extra feap. 8vo, 55.8 

Helena in Troas. Small crown 8vo, 25. 6d, 

The Banshee, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 35. 61. 
’, Matherine.—Louise de la Valliere, and other Foems, 
Small crown 8vo, 35. 60. 

Shamrocks, Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


Twilight. and Candleshades. By Exut. With 1§ Vignettes. 
small crown 8vo, $5. 


Victorian Hymns: English Sacred Songs of Fifty Years. 
Dedicated to the Queen. Large post 8vo, tos, 6a, 
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Wordsworth Birthday Book, The. Edited by ADELAIDE and 
VIOLET WORDSWORTH. 32mo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d, ; cloth extra, 2s. 


Wordsworth, Selections from. By Wa. Knicur and other 
members of the Wordsworth Society. Large crown 8vo. Printed 
on hand-made paper. With Portrait. Parchment, 125; vellum, 


15s. 
YEATS, W. #.—The Wanderings of Oisin, and other Poems, 
Small crown 8vo, §s. e 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


BAKER, Ella.—Kingscote Stories. Crown Svo, $s. 
Bertram de Drumont. Crown Svo, 5:. e 


BANKS, Mrs. G. L.--God’s Providence House. Crown 8vo, 65, 
CRAWFURD, Oswald.—Sylvia Arden. With Frontispiece. Crown 


Svo, Is. 
GARDINER, Linda.—His Heritage. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo, 65. ° 


GRAY, Maxwell.—The Silence of Dean Maitland. Fifteenth 
Thousand. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


GREY, Kowland.—In Sunny Switzerland. A Tal: of Six Weeks, 
Second Edition. Small crown 8yo, 5:. 
Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown 8vo, $+, 
By Virtue of his Office. Crown 8vo, 65. 
HUNTER, fHay.—-The Crime of Christmas Day. A Tale of the 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of ‘*My Ducats and my 
Daughter.” 15. 


HUNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, Walter.—My Ducats and My 
Daughter. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INGELOW, Jean.—Off the Skelligs. A Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Crow 8vo, 6s. . 


LANG, Andrew.—In the Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. 
Crown 8yo, 65. 


MACDONALD, G.—Donal Grant. A Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Castle Warlock. A Novel. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Malcolm. With Portrait of the Authur engraved on Steel, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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MACDONALD, G.—continued. 
The Marquis of Lossie. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
St. George and &. Michael. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
What's Mine’s Mine. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Seaboard Parish : a Sequel to * Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
* bourhood.” With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Wilfred Cumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. With 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. ¢ 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. With Frontispiece. Crown 8va, 6s. 
The Elect Lady. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 65. 
MALET, Lucas.—Colonel Enderby’s Wife. A Novel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Counsel of Perfection. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MULHOLLAND, Rosa.—Marcella Grace. <An Irish Novel. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

*A Fair Emigrant. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 65. 
OGLE, Anna C.~A Lost Love. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
PALGRAVE, W. Giford.—Hermann Agha: an Eastern Narrative. 

Crown 8vo, 65. 
Romance of the Recusants. By the Author of ‘Life of a Prig.’ 
Crown 8vo, 55. 
» Florence.-The Pillar House. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8yvo, 65. 
SHA W, eph £.—Castle Blair: a Story of Youthful Days. Crown 
VO, 35. 
esha. —Through a Needle’s Eye. A Story. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, , 
TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.I., M.RJ.A.—Seeta. A Novel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. e 
Tippoo Sultaun: a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 65. : 
Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 
A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
Tara : a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Within Sound of the Sea. With Fronfispiece. Crown 8vo, 63, 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People, By the Editor of ‘‘Men who have Risen.” With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, as, 6d. 


COXHEAD, Ethel—Birds and Babies. With 33 Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Imp. 16mo, cloth, 15. 
DAVIES, G. Christopher.-—Rambles and Adventures cf our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
| Edition, Crown 8vo, 45, 6d. 
EDMONDS, Herbert, —Well Spent Live§: a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d 
EVANS, Mark.—The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children, 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for CRED With 4 
Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, 15. Gd. 
MAC KENNA, S. F.—Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 35, Od. 
MALET, Lucas.—Little Peter. A Christmas Morality for Children of 
any Age. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. §s, 
REANEY, Mrs. G. S.—Waking and Working ; ur, From Cérlhood 
to W omanhood, New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6x, 
Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Lif. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. Od, 
Rose Gurney’s Discovery. <A Story for Girls, Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 35. Od. 
English Girls: their Place and Power, With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fifth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 25, Ge, 
Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Ilustrations, Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d. 
Sunbeam Willie, and othe: Stories. Three Justrations. Royal 
16mo, Is, Od, 
Sunshine Jenny, and Ather Stories, Three Ilustrations. Royal 
l6rgo, Is, 6d. 
STORR, Francis, and TURNER, Hanxs.—Canterbury Chimes, 
or, Chaucer Tales re-told to Chidren. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere Manuscript. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3. 
STRETTON, fHesta.—David Lloyd’s Last Will, With 4 
tions. New Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
WHITAKER, Florence.—Christy's Inheritance. <A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal 16mo, 1. 
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SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 


THE AVON EDITION. 


The Text of these Editions ts matnly that of Delius. Wher- 
ever a variant reading 1s adopted, some sood and recognised 
Shaksperian Critic has been followed. In no case ts a new 
rendering of the text proposed; nor has tt been thought ne- 


cessary to distract ihe reader's attention by notes or comments 
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SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. 
THE AVON EDITION. 


Printed on thin opague paper, and forming 12 handy 
volumes, cloth, 18s., or bound in 6 volumes, 15s. 

The set of 12 volumes may also be had in a cloth box, 
price 215., or bound in Roan, Persian, Crushed Perstan 
Levant, Calf, or Morocco, and enclosed in an attractive 
leather box at prices from 31s. 6d. upwards. 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES. °¢ 


** This edition will be useful to those who want a good text, well and 
clearly printed, in convenient little volumes that will slip easily into an 
overcoat pocket or a vetiders Sa %—St. James's Gazette. 

** We know no prettier edition of Shakspere for the price.” —Academy. 

“It is refreshing to meet with an edition of Shakspere of convenient 
size and low price, without either notes or introductions of any sort to 
distract the attention of the reader.”-—Saturdiy Kevtew. 

“It is exquisite. Each volume is handy, is beautifully printed, and 
in every way lends itself to the taste of the cultivated student of Shak- 
sapere.” —Srofsman, 
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SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 
THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 


In 12 volumes Elzevir 8vo., choicely printed on hand-made 
paper, and bound in parchment or cloth, price £3 1335., 
or in vellum, price £4 ros. 

The set of 12 volumes may also be had in a strong cloth 
box, price £3 175., or with an oak hanging shelf, £3 





SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


**. . . There is, perhaps, no edition in which the works of Shakspere 
can be read in such luxury of type and quict distinction of form as this, 
and we warmly recommend it.”--- Pal? Afall Gazette, an 

“*For elegance of form and beauty of typography, no edition of 
Shakspere hitherto published has excelled the ‘ Parchment Lfbrary 
Edition.’ . . . They are in the strictest sense pockct valumes, yet the 
type is bold, and, being on fine white hand-made paper, can hardly tax 
the weakest of sight. Fhe rint is judiciously confined to the text, noes 
being more appropriate to library editions. The whole will be comprised 
in the cream-coloured parchment which gives the name to the series. 
—Daily News. ° 

“*The Qarchment Library Edition of shakspere necds no further 
praise," — Saturday ™ ~ 


Just published. Price 55. 
AN INDEX TO THE WORKS OF SHAKSPERE. 


Applicable to all editions of Shakspere, and giving reference, Ly topics, 
to notable passages and significant expressions; brief histunes of the 
y3; geographical names and historic incidents; mention of all 
haracters and sketches of important ones ; together with explanations 
of allusions and obscure and obsulete words and phrascs. 


By EVANGELINE M. O'CONNOR. 
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SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 
SPECIMEN OF TYPE. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE AcTI 


Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats, e 
And see my weafthy Andrew, dock’d in sand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
And sce the holy edifice of stone, : 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 
Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this, and shall I lack the thought 
That such a thing bechanc’d would make me sad ? 
But tell not me: I know Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 

Ant. Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted, 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 

Salar. Why, then you are in love. 

Ai ret. Fie, fie ! 

salar. Not in love neither ?“ Then let us say you 
are sad, @ 
Because you are not merry ; and ‘twere as easy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and say you are merry, 
Because yor are not sad. Now, by two-headed 
Janus, 

Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her time : 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper ; 
And other of such vinegar aspect 
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